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THE 



HISTORY. OF ROME. 



BOOK VI. 

Successful operations against the JEquans, and Volscians, and Praenestines. 
Four new tribes added. Marcus Manlius, who defended the.Capito], 
being convicted of aspiring to regal power, is thrown from the Tarpelan 
rock. A law, proposed by two plebeian tribunes, that consuls might be 
chofen from among the comnions, causes a long and violent contest, dti- 
nng wbicht for five years, the same set of plebeian tribunes are the only 
magistrates in the state : is at length passed : and Lucius Sextus, one of 
the proposers, made the first plebeian consul. A law passed, that no 
perton thall poipess more than five hundred acres of land. 

I. IN die five preceding books, I have exhibited a view 

of the tffairs of the Romans, from the buildinc*: of 

Y R 365 
the city of Rome, until its capture ; under the gov- n r\af 

cmmentffirat, of kings ; then of consuls and dictators, 
decemvirs, and consular tribunes ; their foreign wars, and do- 
mestic dissensfoi^s : matters involved in obscurity, not only by 
reason of their great antiquity, like objects placed at such a dis- 
tance as to be scarcely discernible by the eye ; but also because 
that, in those times, the use of letters, the only faithful guardian 
of the memory of events, was very rare. And besides, what* 
VOL. ii«— B 
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ever information might have been contained in the commen- 
taries of the pontiffs, and other public or private records, it 
was almost entirely lost in the burning of the city. Hence- 
forward, from the second origin of Rome, from whence, as 
from its root, receiving new life, it sprung up with redoubled 
health and vigour, I shall be able to give the relation of its 
afifurs, both civil and military, with more clearness and cer- 
tainty. Now, after its restoration, it leaned still, for princi- 
pal support, on the same instrument which had raised it from 
ruin, Marcus FuriUs Camillus. Nor did the people suffer 
him to lay aside the dictatorship before the end of that year. 
It was judged improper that the tribunes, during whose ad- 
ministration the city had been taken, should preside at the 
elections for the year ensuing, and an interregnum was re- 
solved on. While the public we're kept diligently employed 
in repairing the city, Quintus Fabius, as soon as he went out 
of oflSice, had a prosecution instituted against him by Caius 
Marcius, a tribune of the commons, for having, while in the 
character of ambassador, contrary to the law of nations, acted 
in arms against the Gauls, with whom he had been sent as a 
minister to negotiate : he escaped standing his trial, by a 
death 90 opportune, that most people believed it volimtar>'. 
The interregnum commenced. Publius Cornelius Scipio wasin- 
terrez ; and, after him, Marcus Furius Camillus a second time. 

He elected military tribunes, with consular power, 
BC386' ^^^^^^ Valerius Poplicola a second time, Lucius 

Virginius, Publius Cornelius, Aulus Manlius, Lu- 
ciuaiEmilius, and Lucius Postumiu3. These, enteringon office, 
immediately on the conclusion of the interregnum, consulted 
the .senate on no other business previous to that which related 
to religion. They ordered, in the first place, that a collection 
should be made of the treaties and laws which could be found. 
The latter consisted of the twelve tables, and some laws enacted 
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by the kings. Some of these were publicly promulgated y 
but such as related to religious matters were kept secret, 
chiefly through means of the pontifl^, that they might hold the 
minds of the multitude in bondage. They next turned their 
deliberations to those days, which were to be accounted dis- 
pleasing to the gods ; and the fifteenth day of the calends of 
August was distinguished by an order, that on that unfortu- 
nate day no public or private business whatever should be 
transacted : it was deemed doubly unfortunate : for, on that 
day, the Fabii were slain at Cremera ; and, afterwards, on 
the same day, the fatal battle of Allia, which effected the 
destruction of the city, was fought : from the latter disaster, 
it was denominated the AUian day. Some are of opinion, 
that, because, on the day following the ides of July, Sulpicius, 
when military tribune, had neglected to perform the rites of 
the augury ; and, without being assured of the favour of the 
gods, Jiad, on the third day after, exposed the Roman army 
to the •enemy, it was ordained, that the days following the 
calends, and the nones, should also be accounted equally in- 
auspicious. 

II. But it was not long allowed them to consult, in quiet, 
on the means of raising up the city, after such a grievous fall. 
On one side, their old enemy, the Volscians, had taken arms, 
resolved to extinguish the Roman name ; and, on the other, 
according to intelligence received from certain traders, a con- 
spiracy of the leading men, from all the several states of 
Etruria, had been formed at the temple of Voltumna, for the 
purpose of commencing hostilities. To which was added a 
new cause of apprehension, by the defection of the Latines 
and Hemicians, who, ever since the battle fought at the lake 
Regillus, during the course of near an hundred years, had 
continued in friendship with the Roman people without ever 
giving reason to doubt their fidelity. Wherefore, when such 
alarms started up on every side, and all men plainly perceived. 
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that the Roman name was not only loadjed with hatred among 
their enemies, but also with contempt among their allies, it 
was determined that the defence of the commonwealth should 
be conducted by the same auspices which had effected its re- 
covery, and that Marcus Furius Camillus should be nomina- 
ted dictator. On being invested with that office, he appointed 
Caius Servilius Ahala master of the horse ; and, proclaiming 
a cessation of civil business, made a levy of the younger citi- 
zens, at the same time administering the oath of obedience 
to such of the elders also as retained any considerable degree 
of strength, and enrolling them among the troops. The army, 
thus enlisted and armed, he divided into three parts^ one di- 
vision he opposed to the Etrurians, in the Veientian territo- 
ries ; another he ordered to encamp near the city : the latter 
were commanded by Aulus Manlius, military tribune ; those 
who were sent against the Etrurians, by Lucius ^milius. 
The third division he led, in person, against the Vobcians, 
and prepared to assault their camp at a place called ^dmar- 
cium, near Lanuvium. Their inducement to begin this war 
was, a belief that almost the whole of the Roman youth were 
cut off by the Gauls ; nevertheless, on hearing that the com- 
mand was given to Camillus, they were struck with such tcf^ 
ror, that they fenced themselves with a rampart, which they 
further secured with trees piled on each other, that the enemy 
might find no pass by which they could enter the works. As 
soon as Camillus saw the nature of this defence, he ordered it 
to be set on fire : a high wind blowing at the time towards 
the enemy, the flames quickly opened a passage, which, to- 
gether with the heat, the smoke, and the cracking of the green 
timber in burning, filled them with such consternation, that 
the Romans found less difficulty in climbing over the rampart 
into the Volscian camp, than they had met in making their 
way across the fence, after it was consumed by the flames. 
The enemy being routed and put to the sword, the dictator, 
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18 he had taken the camp by assault, gave the spoil to the sol- 
diers ; a present the more acceptable to them, the less hopes 
they had conceired of it, from a commander by no means in- 
clined to profuse generosity. Proceeding then in pursuit of 
those who fled,, by entirely wasting every part of their lands, 
he at length, in the seventieth year, reduced the Volscians to 
submission. After subduing the Volscians, he marched 
against the iEquans^ who likewise had begun hostilities ; sur- 
prised their army at Boke, and, having attacked not only their 
camp, but their city also, carried both at the first onset. 

IIL While such fortune attended the operations, on that 
side where Camillus, the life of the Roman affairs, was em- 
ployed, a violent alarm had fallen on another quarter : for the 
Etrurians, having t^ken arms, with almost their entire force, 
laid siege to Sutrium, a place in alliance with the Roman peo- 
ple, whose ambassadors, having applied to the senate, implor« 
ing aid in their distress, obtained a decree, that the dictator 
should, as soon as possible, carry assistance to the Sutrians. 
But the circumstances of the besieged not permitting them to 
wait the issue of their hopes, from that quarter, the townsmen 
being quite spent with labour, watching, and wounds, which, 
through the smallness of their number, fell continually on the 
same persons, they gave up the city to the enemy, by capitu- 
lation ; and being discharged without arms, with only a sin- 
gle garment each, were leaving their habitations in a misera- 
ble train, when, at the very juncture, Camillus happened to 
come up at the head of the Roman army. The mournful 
crowd prostrated themselves at his feet, and their leaders ad- 
dressed him in a speech dictated by extreme necessity, and 
seconded by the lamentations of the women and children, who 
were dragged into exile with them : on which he bade the 
Sutrians tease their lamentations, for he was come ^^ to turn 
^ mourning and tears to the side of the Etrurians.^' He then 
ordered the baggage to be deposited, the Sutrians to remain 
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there with a small guard, which he left, and the soldiers to fol- 
low him in arms : then, advancing to Sutrium, with his troops 
freed from incumbrance, he found, as be expected, every 
thing in disorder, the usual consequence of success ; no ad- 
vanced guard before the walls, the gates opeo, and the con- 
querors dispersed, carrying out the booty from the houses of 
their enemies : Sutrium therefore was taken a second time on 
the same day. The Etrurians, lately victorious, were cut to 
pieces in every quarter, by this new enemy ; nor was time 
given them to assemble together, and form a body, or even to 
take up arms. They then pushed hastily towards the gates, 
in order, if possible, to throw themselves out into the fields, 
when they found them shut, for such had been the dictator's 
order at the beginning. On this, some* took arms; others, 
who happened to be in arms before the tumult began, called 
their friends together to make battle, and a warm engagement 
would have been kindled by the despair of the enemy, had 
not criers been sent through every part of the city, with or* 
ders to proclaim, that ^^ they should lay down their arms ; 
" that the unarmed should be spared, and no injury done to 
^^ any but those who made opposition." On which, even those 
who had been most resolutely bent on fighting, when their si^ 
tuation was desperate, now that hopes of life were given, 
threw down their arms, and surrendered theipselves to the 
enemy ; the safest method in their present circumstances. 
Their number being very great, they were divided under se- 
veral guards ; and the town was, before night, restored to the 
Sutrians uninjured, because it bad not been taken by force, 
but had surrendered on terms. 

IV. Camillus returned to the city in triumph, crowned at 
once with conquest over three diiFerent enemies. By far the 
greater part of the prisoners, led before his chariot, were 
Etrurians ; and these, being sold by auction, such a vast sum 
of money was brought into the treasury, that, after payment 
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of the price of their gold to the matrons, there were three 
golden bowls made out of the surplus, which being inscribed 
with the name of Camillus, lay, before the burning of the Ca- 
pitol, as we are well informed, in the recess of Jupiter's tem- 
ple, at Juno's feet. In that year, such of the Veientians, Ca- 
penatians, and Faliscians, as had, during the wars with those 
nations, come over to the Romans, were admitted members 
of the state, and lands were assigned to these new citizens. 
Those were also recalled by decree of senate frbm^Veii, who, 
to avoid the trouble of building at Rome, had betaken them- 
selves thifiier, and seized on the vacant houses. This pro- 
duced only murmurs, and they disregarded the order : but 
afterwards, a certain day being fixed, and capital punishment 
denounced against those who did not return to Rome, refrac- 
tory as the whole had been, each particular person was re- 
duced to obedience, through fear for his own safety. And 
now Rome increased, not only in number of inhabitants, but 
in buildings, which rose up at the same time in every part ; 
as the state gave assistance in the expences, the sediles pressed 
forward the work, as if a public one ; and private persons, of 
themselves, incited by their feeling of the want of accommo- 
dations, hastened to finish it ; so that within the year, a n^w 
city was erected. On the year being ended, an election was held 
of military tribunes, with consular power. Those 
elected were Titus Quintius Cincinnatus, Quintus nV '305* 
Servilius Fidenas a fifth time, Lucius Julius lulus, 
Lucius Aquilius Corvus, Lucius Lucretius Tricipitinus, and 
Servius Sulpicius Rufus. They led one army against the 
i£quans, not to wage war, for that people acknowledged them- 
selves conquered, but, in the warmth of animosity, to lay waste 
their country, that they might not have strength for any new 
enterprises; and another, into the territory of Tarquinii. Here 
Cortuosa and Contenebra, towns belonging to the Etrurians, 
were taken by storm, and demolished. At Cortuosa thete \f as 
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no contest ; attacking it by surprise, they took it at the first 
onset : the town was then plundered and burnt. Contenebra 
sustained a siege for a few days, and it was continual labour, 
unintermitted either by night or by day, which subdued the 
townsmen ; for the Roman army being divided into six parts, 
each division maintained the fight, for one hour in six, in ro- 
tation, whereas the smallness of their number exposed the 
same townsmen always, fatigued as they were, to a contest 
with an en^my who were continoally relieved. They gave 
way at length, and made room for the Romans to enter the 
city. It was agreed between the tribunes, that the spoil 
should be converted to the use of the public i but the order 
not being issued in time, during the delay, the soldiers pos- 
sessed themselves of the spoil, which could not be taken from 
them, without occasioning general discontent. In the same 
year, that the additions to the city should not consist of pri- 
vate buildings only, the lower parts of the Capitol were re- 
built with hewn stone ; a work deserving notice, even amidst 
the present magnificence of the city. 

V. And now, while the citizens were busily employed in 
building, the tribunes of the commons endeavoured to draw 
crowds to their harangues, by proposals of agrarian laws. 
The Pomptine territory was held out as a lure to their hopes, 
as the possession of it was then, by the reduction of the Vol- 
scian power by Camillus, perfectly secure, which had not 
been the case before. They laid heavy charges, that ^* that 
territory was much more grievously oppressed by the no- 
bility, than it had been by the Volscians ; for the latter had 

r 

^^ only made incursions into it, at such times as they had arms 
"and strength ; whereas certain persons of the nobility for- 
" cibly usurped possession of land, which was the property of 
" the public : nor, unless there were a division of it now made, 
" would there be any room left for the commons.^' They 
made no great impression on the commons, who were so in*- 
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intent on building, that they did not much frequent the Fo- 
rum ; and, besides, were so exhausted by their expences in 
that way, that they were careless about land, which they had 
not abilities to improve. The state having ever been strong- 
ly affected with religious impressions, and even those of the 
first rank having, at that time, in consequence of the late mis- 
fortunes, become superstitious, the government was changed 
to an interregnum, in order that the auspices might be taken 
anew. There were interreges in succession, Marcus Man- 
lius Capitolinus, Servius Sulpicius Camerinus, and Lucius 

Valerius Potitus. The last .held, at lengtlu an 

Y R 368 
election of military tribunes, with consular power j «' p' ^ ' 

and appointed Lucius Papirius, Caius Cornelius, 
Caius Sergius, Lucius iEmilius a second time, Lucius Me- 
nenius, and Lucius Valerius Poplicola a third time. These 
entered into office immediately on the expiration of the inter- 
regnum. In that year the temple of Mars, vowed during the 
Gallic war, was dedicated by Titus Quintius, one of th^ 
duumvirs appointed for the performance of religious rites. 
Four new tribes were formed of the new citizens, the Stella- 
tine, the Tromentine, the Sabatine, and the Narnian, which 
made up the number of twenty-five tribes. 

VI. ^ucius Sicinius, plebeian tribune, pressed the business 
of the Pomptine lands in the assemblies of the people, who 
now attended in greater numbers, and were also more easily 
led to wish for land than formerly. Mention was introduced, 
m the senate, of declaring war against the Latines and Her- 
nicians, but that business was postponed, by their attention 
being galled to a more important war, Etruria being in arms. 

They had recourse, therefore, to the expedient of 

. . . Y R 369 

electing Camillus a military tribune, with consular ]iV\oo<>' 

power. The five colleagues, joined with him, were 

Servius Cornelius Maluginensis, Quintus Servilius Fidenas a 

sixth time, Lucius QuinUus Ciiy;innatus, Lucius Horatios 

VOL. II. — C 
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PulviUub, and Publius Valerius. The cares of the public 
were, in the vety beginning of the year, diverted from the 
Etrurian war : for a number of fugitives, from the Pomptine 
district, running hastily into the city, in a body, brought in- 
telligence, that the Antians were in arms, and that the states 
of the Latines had privately sent their young men to co*ope>- 
rate with them in the war, alleging that the state was not con- 
eemed in the business, but only did not hinder vdunteers to 
engage in yiy service which they chose. It had ceased to be 
the practice to despise any enemy : the senate therefore thank- 
ed the gods that Camillus was in office, because, had he been 
in a private station, it would have been necessary to have 
nominated him dictator : his colleagues also agreed, that, 
when any danger threatened, the entire direction of affairs 
ahould be vested in him singly, and determined to consign all 
their authority into his hands ; nor did they think, that any 
concession which they made, towards exalting his digmty, 
derogated in the least from their own. After the tribunes 
had been highly commended by the senate, Camillus too, cov* 
ered with confusion, returned them his thanks, and proceeded 
to say, that ^* a heavy burthen was laid on him by the Roman 
^^ people, who had created him, in a manner, dictator, now a 
^^ fourth time ; a very great one, by the senate, in such judg* 
^' ments as that body had expressed concerning him ; but the 
^' greatest of all, by tfie condescension of bolleagues of such 
^^ eminent distinction. Wherefore, if it were possible to add 
*^ to his diligence and vigilance, he would vie with himself, 
*^ and labour earnestly, that the opinion of the state concern* 
^ ing him, so universally conceived, might be as lasting, as 
'^ it was honourable to him. With respect to the war, and the 
^* Antians, there Was more of threats in it than of danger ; 
*^ nevertheless his advice was, that, as they should fear no- 
thing, so they should despise nothing. The city of Rome 
was besieged on all sides, by the ill-will and hatred of its 
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" neighbours. The business of the commonwealth would 
^^ therefore require more generals and more armies than one. 
'^ It is my design," said he, ^ that you, Publius Valerius, as 
*^ my associate in command and counsel, shall march with me, 
*^ at the head of the legions, against the enemy at Antium ; 
*^ that you, Quintus Servilius, after forming another army^ 
^^ and putting it in readiness, shall encamp in the city, and be 
^^ ready to act, in case the Etrurians, as lately, or these new 
^^ disturbers, the Latines aqd Hemicians, should, in the mean 
*^ time, make any atten^ts : I am perfectly assured, that your 
^^ conduct wlU be worthy df your father, of your grandfather, 
^ of yourself, and of six tribunates. Let a third army be en* 
^* listed by Lucius Quintius, for the guard of the city, out of 
^^ those excused from service, and those past the military age. 
*^ Let Lucius Horatius provide arms, weapons, com, and 
^^ whatever else the exigencies of war may demand. You, 
** Servius Cornelius, we, your colleagues, appoint the presi* 
^* dent of. this grand council of the state, the guardian of re* 
^ ligion, of the assemblies, of the laws, and of every thing 
*^ else pertaining to the city." All of them cheerfully proi- 
mising their best endeavours, in the several departments com* 
mitted to them, Valerius, whom he had chosen his associate 
in command, added, that, '^ he should consider Camillus as 
*^ dictator, and himself as his master of the horse," and de* 
sired them therefore to ^^ regulate their expectations respect* 
^* ing the war, according to the opinion wt)ich they entertaln- 
*^ ed of their sole commander." The senate, elated with joy, 
one and all declared, that ^^ they really cherished the best ex* 
** pectations with regard to war and peace, and every branch 
^^ of public business ; nor would the commonwealth ever 
*^ stand in need of a dictator, if it were to have such men in 
^S office, united in such harmony^ of sentiment, equally ready 
^ to obey and to command, and who rather considered fame 
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^ as their joint stock, than endeavoured to monopolize it, to 
" the exclusion of others." 

VII. A cessation of civil business being proclaimed, and 
troops levied, Camillus and Valerius marched towards Satri- 
cum, to which place the Antians had drawn together not only 
the youth of the Volscians, chosen from among the new gene- 
ration, but immense numbers from the Latines and Hemici- 
ans, nations who, from a long enjoyment of peace, were in the 
fullest vigour. This new enemy then being united in addition 
to the old, shook the resolution of th# Roman soldiery : and 
the centurions reporting to CamilRis, wbile he was employed 
in forming his line of battle, that ^ the minds of the soldiers 
^^ were disturbed ; that a backwardness appeared in their tak- 
^^ ing up arms, and that they went out of the camp with re- 
^^ luctance, ind after several halts ; nay, that some had been 
^^ heard to say,* that each of them would have to fight against 
^ an hundred enemies ; that so great a multitude, even if 
^^ unarmed, could hardly be withstood, much less when they 
** were furnished with arms ;" he leaped on his horse, and in 
the front of the battalions, turning to the line, and riding be- 
tween the ranks, asked them, ^^ what is the meaning, soldiers, 
of this dejection, of this unusual backwardness ? Are ye 
unacquainted with the enemy, or with me, or with your- 
'' selves ? The enemy, what are they, but the continual sub- 
" ject of your bravery and your glory ? On the other hand, 
^^ with me at your head, not to mention the taking of Falerii, 
^^ and Veii, or the cutting to pieces the Gallic legions, by 
^^ whom our country was held in captivity, you have lately 
" celebrated a triple triumph, for three several victories 
^^ gained over these same Volscians, iEquans, and Etrurians. 
^^ Is it that ye do not recognize me as your leader, because 
*^ I gave you the signal not in character of dictator, but of tri- 
" bune ? I desire not the highest degree of authority over 
^* you ; and with respect to me, you ought to regard nothing 
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^^ but myself : for neither did the dictatorship ever add to my 
" courage, nor even exile deprive me of it. We are all there- 
" fore the same, and since we bring to this war all the same 
^^ advantages which accompanied us in the former, let us ex- 
*^ pect the same issue. Do you once begin the fight, each 
^* party will do what they have learned and practised : you 
" will conquer ; they will fly." 

VIII. Then, giving the signal, he leaped from his horse^ 
and laying hold of the nearest standard-bearer, hurried him 
onward against the foe, calling aloud, ^^ Soldier, advance the 
standard." On seeing this, that Camillus himself, now une- 
qual, through age, to actft of bodily strength, was advancing 
against the enemy, they all raised the shout, and rushed for- 
ward together, every one crying out eagerly, " Follow the 
^^ general." It is said, that the standard was even thrown, by 
order of Camillus, into the ranks of the enemy, and the van 
hereby excited to exert themselves for its recovery : that in 
this spot, the Antians were first compelled to give way, and 
that the panic spread, not only through the first line, but even 
to the troops in reserve. Nor was it only the force of the 
soldiers, animated by the presence of their leader, which dis- 
heartened the enemy, the very sight of Camillus struck terror 
into the Volscians : so that wherever he met their eyes, vic« 
tpry was no longer doubtful. This was particularly evident, 
when hastily mounting his horse, he rode with a footman's 
shield to the lefc wing, when it was almost driven from its 
ground, and by his appearance restored the battle, while he 
pointed to the rest of the line who were fighting with success. 
The affair was now decided. On the one side the enemy's 
disordered numbers impeded their flight ; on the other, the 
wearied soldiers would have had a long and laborious task, in 
putting to the sword so great a multitude, when heavy rain 

m 

suddenly falling, attended with a violent storm of wind, pre- 
vented the pursuit of the victory, for it was no longer a fight. 
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The signal for retreat was then given, and the following night 
' put an end to the war, without any fiuther trouble to the Ro- 
mans : for the Latines and Hemicians abandoning the Vol* 
Bcians, marched away to their homes ; having found such an 
issue of their enterprise as the wickedness of it deserved. 
The Volscians seeing themselves deserted by those, through 
reliance on whom they had been induced to revive hostilities, 
abandoned their camp, and shut themselves up within the 
walk of Satricum : against these, the first plan of operations, 
adopted by Camillus, was to. inclose them with lines of cir* 
cumvallation, and to carry on his approaches by mounds, and 
other works : but finding that no obstruction was ever given 
to these, by any sally from the town, he judged that the ene* 
my were not possessed of such a degree of spirit, as should 
induce him, in apprehension thereof, to wait in tedious ex* 
pectation of victory ; and therefore exhorting his men not to 
waste their strength by a long course of labours, as in the 
siege of Veii, for victory was within their reach ; and the sol- 
diers showing the greatest alacrity, he assailed the walls on 
all sides by scalade, and made himself master of the town. 
The Volscians threw down their arms, and surrendered. 

IX. But the general's thoughts were intent on a matter of 
greater moment, on the city of Antium. That, he knew, was 
the grand spring which set the Volscians in motion, and had 
given rise to the last war. But as a city of so great strength 
could not be taken without great preparations for the siege, 
and a large train of engines and machines, he left his col- 
league to command the army, and went to Rome, in hopes* of 
persuading the senate to resolve on the destruction of Anti- 
um. In the middle of his discourse on the subject, it being, 
I suppose, the will of the gods, that the state of Antium 
should have a longer duration, ambassadors arrived from Ne- 
pete and Sutrium, imploring aid against the Etrurians, and 
urging that the opporttmity for assisting them would be 
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quickly lost. Thither did fortune divert the force of Camil- 
lus from Antium : for as those places were situated opposite 
Etruria, and served as barriers, or gates, as it were, on that 
side, that people, on the one hand, whenever any new enter« 
prise was undertaken, were ever anxious to get possession of 
them ; and the Romans, on the other, to recover and secure 
them. The senate therefore resolved, that application should 
be made to Camillus, to drop the design against Antium, and 
undertake the. Etrurian war. The city legions, which had 
been under the command of Quintius, were decreed to him : 
although he would have preferred the army which was in the 
country of the Volscians, of which he had made trials, and 
which wai accustomed to his command, yet he offered no ob« 
jections ; he only insisted on Valerius being associated with 
him in command. Accordingly Quintius and Horatius were 
tent to succeed Valerius, in the country of the Volscians. 
Camillus and Valerius marching from the city to Sutrium, 
found one part of the town already taken by the Etrurians ; 
and, in the other part, the passages to which were barricaded, 
the townsmen with great difficulty in repelling the assault of 
the enemy. The approach of aid from Rome, together with 
the name of Camillus, universally celebrated among friends 
and foes, not only gave them respite for the present from the 
ruin which impended, but also afforded an opportunity of ef- 
fectuating their relief. Camillus then, dividing his army into 
two parts, ordered his colleague to lead round his division, 
to that side which was in possession of the enemy, and to 
make an assault on the walls ; not so much in expectation that 
the city should be taken by scalade, as that, whilst the ene- 
my should be diverted to that side, the townsmen, now fa- 
tigued with fighting, might gain some relaxation, and also 
that he himself might have an opportunity of entering the 
city without a dispute : both which consequences taking place, 
at the same time, and terrifying the Etrurians by the doubly 
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danger to i¥hich they stood exposed, when they saw the 
walls of one part assailed with the greatest fury, and the ene* 
my within the walls of the othar, they were struck with such 
consternation, that they threw themselves out, in one body, 
by a gate which alone happened to be unguarded. Great 
numbers were slain in their flight, both in the city and in the 
fields : the greatest execution done by the soldiers of Camil- 
lus was within the walk : those of Valerius were more alert in 
the pursuit; nor did they desist from the slaughter, until it 
was so dark that they could see no longer. Sutrium being 
thus recovered, and restored to the allies, the army was con- 
ducted to Nepete, of which the Etrurians had now the entire 
possession, having received it by capitulation. 

X. It was expected, that the recovery of this city would 
have been attended with greater difficulty ; not only because 
the whole of it was possessed by the enetiiy, but also, because 
it was in consequence of a party of the Nepesinians betray- 
ing the public, that the surrender had been made. However, 
it was thought proper that a message should be sent to their 
principal men, to separate themselves from the Etrurians, and 
show on their own part the same faithful attachment, which 
ihey had implored from the Romans. But their answer im- 
porting, that there was nothing in their power, for that the Etru- 
rians held possession of the walls and the guards of the gates, 
a trial was first made to terrify the townsmen, by laying waste 
their lands. But when they were found to adhere more re- 
ligiously to the terms of the capitulation, than to those of the 
alliance, the army was led up to the walls, with fascines, made 
of bushes, collected in the country, with which the ditcher 
being filled, the scaling ladders were raised, and the town ta- 
ken at the first attack. Proclamation was then made that the 
Nepesinians should lay down their arms, and that the un- 
armed should be spared. The Etrurians, armed and unarm- 
ed, were put to the sword without distinction : of the Nepe- 
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siniaiis, likewise, the authors of the surrender were beheaded. 
Vo the gttildess multitude their effects were restored, and a 
garrison was left in the town. Having thus recovered two 
allied cities from the enemy, the tribunes, with great glory, 
led home tht victorious army. During this year, satisfac- 
tion was deihanded from the Latines and Hemicisms, and 
the reason required, of their not hHving, for some years past^ 
sent the supplies of soldiers stipulated by treaty. An answer 
was given in full assembly by both nations, that *^ there was 
^' neither design nor Uame to be imputed to the publib, be« 
^^ cause some of their young men carried arms in the service 
*^ of the Volscians. That these, however, had suffered the 
*^ penalty of their improper conduct ; not one of them having 
^* returned home. As to the supplies of scddicrs, the reason 
^* of their not sending them was, their continual apprehen- 
'^ sions from the Volscians, that pest still clinging to their 
^* side, which so many successive wars had not been able to 

» 

*^ exhaust." Which answer being reported to the senate, they 
were of opinion, that a declaration of war, hi censequence of 
it, would rather be unseasonable than ill-grounded. 

XI. In the following year, Aulus Manlius, Publius Cor- 
nelius, Titus and Lucius Quintii Capitolini, Lu- . _ 

• . Y R 370 

cius Papirius Cursor a second time, and Caius n'r'ooa* 

Sergius a second time, being military tribunes, 
with consular power, -a grievous war broke out abroad, 
and a more grievous sedition at home: the war was set 
on foot by the Vokcians, assisted by a revolt of the La* 
tines and Hemicians: the sedition, by one, from whom it 
coidd, least of all, have been apprehended ; a man of patri- 
cian birth, and of illustrious character, Marcus Manlius Ca* 
pitolinus ; who, being of a temper too aspiring, while he 
looked with contempt on the other men of chief distinction, 
burned with envy of one, who was most eminently distin- 
guished, at the same time, by honours and by merit, Marcus 
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Furius Camillus. It gave him great uneasiness, that ^ he 
*^ should be the only man considered among the magistrateft^ 
^* the only man at the head of the armies ; that he was now 
^' exalted to such eminence, that the persons elected under 
** the same auspices with himself, he used, not ^ colleagues, 
*^ but as subordinate officers ; while, at the same time, if a 
'^ just estimate were made, it would have been impossible 
'^ for Camillas to have recovered their native city from the 
<^ Gauls who besieged it, if he himself had not first saved the 
** Capitol and citadel. The other indeed attacked the Gauls 
^^ when, between thp receiving of the gold and the expecta- 
*^ tion of peace, they were off their guard: but he had beaten 
** them off, when armed for fight, and taking possession of 
^^ the citadd. In the other's glory, as far as bravery was 
*^ concerned, every soldier who conquered along with him 
'^ had a right to share ; in his own victory, no man living 
*^ could claim a part." Puffed up with such notions as these, 
and being, besides, of a vicious disposition, vehement and 
headstrong, when he perceived that his interest had not that 
prevailing influence among the patricians which he thought 
his due, he« the first of all the patricians, became a partizan 
of the plebeians ; formed schemes in conjunction with the 
magistrates of the commons, and, while he criminated the 
patricians, and allured the commons to his side, he came to 
be actuated by ambition for popular applause, not by pru- 
dence, and to prefer a great to a good character. Not con** 
tent with agrarian laws, which had ever served the plebeian 
tribunes as matter of sedition, he attempted to undermin« 
public credit : for debt, he knew, supplied sharper incentives, 
as it not only threatened poverty and ignominy, but menaced 
personal freedom with stocks and chains : and the amount 
of the debts which the people had contracted by building, an 
undertaking most distressing to the circumstances even of 
the rich, was immense. The Volscian war therefore, heavy 
in itself, and charged with additional weight by the defec- 
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tion of the Latines and Hemicians, was held out as a colour- 
iblt pretext for having recourse to a higher authority ; while, 
in fact, they were the reforming plans of Manlius which 
obliged the senate to create a dictator. Aulus Cornelius 
Cossus being created, he nominated Titus Quintius Capito- 
linus master of the horse. 

XII. The dictator, although he perceived that he should 
have a greater struggle to maintain at home than in the field ; 
yet, either because the war required dispatch, or because he 
thought that, by a victory and triumph, he might add' to the 
power of the dictatorship itself, as soon as the levies were 
completed, proceeded to the Pomptine territory ; where he 
was informed, the Volscians had appointed the assembling 
of their army. To persons reading in so many former books, 
of wars continually waged with the Volscians, I doubt not 
that, besides satiety, this difficulty also will occur, whence 
the Volscians and ^quans, so often vanquished, could pro- 
cure supplies of soldiers i which having been passed over in 
silence by the ancient writers, what can I possibly advance, 
but opinion? and that every one, indeed, can form for him- 
self. It seems probable, however, either thai they employed, 
according to the present practice in the Roman levies, the 
several different generations of their young men successive- 
ly, as they sprung up, during the intervals between wars ; 
or, that the troops were not always enlisted out of the states 
of the nation making war ; or, that there was an innumera- 
ble multitude of freemen in those places, which, at present, 
were it not for the Roman slaves, would be a desert, and 
where scarcely the smallest seminary of soldiers remains. 
Certain it is, all authors agreeing therein, that notwithstand- 
ing their strength had lately been greatly reduced under the 
conduct and auspices of Camillus, yet the forces of the Vol- 
scians were exceedingly numerous ; and to them were added 
the Latines and Hemicians, a number of the Circeians, to- 
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gether with some colonists from Velitrs. The Roman dic- 
tator eqcamped on the first day ; and on the following, having 
taken the auspices before he made his appearance, and sacri- 
ficing a victim^ implored the favour of the gods. With joy 
in his countenance, he presented himself to the soldiers, who 
were now at day-break taking arms, according to orders, on 
the signal for battle being displayed, and said, ^^ Soldiers, 
'* victory is ours, if the gods and their prophets know aught 
^ of futurity. Therefore, as becomes men full of well- 
^^ grounded hopes, and about to engage with their inferiors, 
^^ let us, fixing our spears at our feet, bear no other arms 
*' Aan our swords. I do not wish that any should even push 
*^ forward beyond the line ; but that standing firm ye receive 
^ the enemy's onset in a steady postuie. When they shall 
^* have discharged their ineflfectual weapons, and, breaking 
^ their order, rush against you as ye stand, then let your 
^ swords glitter in their eyes, and let every one recollect, 
^ that there are gods who support the Roman cause ; gods, 
^ who have sent us to battle with favourable omens. Do 
^^ you, Titus Quintius, keep back the cavalry, watching at- 
*' tentively the beginning of the conflict: as soon as you shall 
^' see the armies closed foot to foot, then, while their fears 
^^ are employed on some other object, strike dismay into 
*^ them with your horsemen ; and, by a brisk charge, dis- 
^^ perse the ranks that dispute the victory.'' As he had or- 
4ered, so did the cavalry, so did the infantry manage the 
fight. Nor did either the general deceive the legions, or for« 
tune the general. 

XIII. The enemy, grounding their confidence on no other 
circumstance than their number, and measuring both armies 
merely by the eye, entered on the battle inconsiderately, and 
inconsiderately gave it over. Fierce, only in their shout, and 
the discharge of their missive weapons at the first onset, they 
were unable to withstand the swords, the close engagement 
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foot to foot, and the looks of the Romans darting fire through 
their ardour for the fight. Hieir first line was driven from 
its ground ; the confusion spread to the troops in reserve ; 
and the charge of the cavalry increasing the disorder, the 
ranks were quickly broken, so as to resemble the waves of 
the sea. Thus the foremost fell, and as each saw death ap« 
proaching, they quickly turned their backs. The Romans 
followed close, and as long as the enemy retreated in bodies, 
the trouble of the pursuit fell to the share of the infantry ; 
but when it was perceived, that they every where threw 
away their arms, and were scattered over the country, then 
squadrons of horse were sent out, with instructions that they 
should not, by spendmg time in attacking single persons, 
give the multitude an opportunity of escaping : that it would 
be sufficient if their speed were retarded, and their forces 
kept employed by frequent skirmishes, until the infantry 
might overtake them, and complete their destruction. The 
flight and pursuit did not cease until night came on. The 
camp of the Volscians was also taken the same day, and 
plundered, and the whole booty, except the persons of free 
condition, bestowed on the soldiers. The greatest number 
of the prisoners were Latines and Hemicians, and these not 
Bien of plebeian station, who could be supposed to have 
served for hire, but many jroung men of the first rank were 
found amongst them ; an evident proof, that aid had been 
given to the Volscians by public authority. Several of the 
Circeians were likewise found there, with colonists from 
Velitrse, and being all sent to Rome, on being examined by 
the principal senators, they made a plain discovery, as they 
had done to the dictator, of the defection of their respective 
states. 

XIV. The dictator kept his army encamped in one post, 
not doubting that the senate would order war to be made on 
those states; when more momentous business, arising at 
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home, made it necessary that he should be called back to 
Rome ; this was the sedition which ripened daily, and which 
was become more than commonly alarming, on account of 
the person who fomented it. It was now easy to perceive 
from what motive proceeded the discourses of Manlius, dis- 
guised under the veil of popular zeal, but pregnant with 
mischief. On seeing a centurion, who was highly distin- 
guishcd for his behaviour in the army, led to prison, in con- 
sequence of a judgment given against him for debt, he ran 
up, with his band of attendants, into the middle of the Fo- 
rum, and laid hands on him, exclaiming against the tyranny 
of the patricians, the cruelty of the usurers, the miseries of 
the commons, and the merits and hard fortune of the man. 
^^ Then, indeed, it was in vain," said he, ^^ that with this 
^^ right hand I saved the capitol and citadel, if I must see 
^^ my fellow-citizen and fellow-soldier, as if a prisoner to the 
^^ victorious Gauls, dragged into slavery.'' He then paid the 
debt to the creditor in the view of the people, and gave the 
man his liberty, after purchasing him, in the regular fonn, 
with the scales and brass, whilst the latter besought both 
gods and men to grant a recompense to his deliverer, Mar- 
cus Manlius, the parent of the Roman commons ; and being 
instantly received into the tumultuous crowd, he himself 
increased the tumult, shewing the scars of the wounds which 
he had received in the Veientian, Gallic, and other succeed- 
ing wars ; telling them, that '^ his services in the army, and 
** the rebuilding his ruined dwellings had been the means of 
^' overwhelming him with accumulated interest of a debt ; 
*' the interest always precluding the possibility of discharging 
*^ the principal, though he had already paid the amount of 
** the first sum many times over. That it was owing to the 
" generosity of Marcus Manlius that he now beheld the light 
*' of day, the Forum, and the faces of his fellow-citizens. 
^* Every obligation, due to parents, he owed to him; to him, 
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*^ therefore, he devoted whatever remained of his person, 
'^ his life, and his blood : whatever ties should bind him to 
^^ his country, to public or private guardian deities, by all 
*^ these imited he was bound to that one man." While the 
commons were deeply affected by these expressions, another 
scheme was introduced, of still greater efficacy, towards pro- 
moting a general commotion. A piece of ground in the 
country of the Veientians, the principal part of Manlius's 
patrimon]^ he ordered to be sold by auction ; adding, that 
^* I will not suffer one of you, my fellow-citizens, while I 
^^ have any property remaining, to have judgments given 
^^ against him, and to be ordered into custody of a creditor." 
This, above all, inflamed their minds to such a degree, that 
they seemed ready to follow the asserter of their liberty 
through every measure, whether right or wrong. Besides 
this, he made speeches at his own house, as if he were ha- 
ranguing an assembly of the people, full of imputations 
against the patricians, in which he threw out, among the 
rest, without regarding any distinction between truth and 
falsehood, that ^^ treasure, consisting of the gold rescued 
** from the Gauls, was concealed by the patricians ; that they 
" were not content, now, with keeping possession of the pub- 
^' lie lands, unless they converted the public money likewise 
'^ to their own use ; and that if this were brought to light, it 
^ would be sufficient to clear the commons of their debts." 
On this prospect being presented to them, they at once con- 
ceived it to be a scandalous proceeding, that when gold was 
to be procured for the ransom of the city from the Gauls, 
the collection had been made by a general contribution, and 
that the same gold, when taken from the enemy, should be- 
come the prey of a few. The next step, therefore, was, to 
inquire in what place a treasure of such magnitude was kept 
concealed : to this, he declined giving an answer at present, 
saying, he would explain that point in due time ; on which 
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all other concerns were neglected, and the attention of every 
man directed solely to this : and it was easy to foresee, that 
neither people's gratitude, in case the information were well 
founded, nor their displeasure, should it prove false, would 
be confined within the bounds of moderation. 

XV. While things were in this state, the dictator, being 
called home from the army, came into the city. Next day he 
called a meeting of the senate ; when, having made sufficient 
trial of the people's inclinations, he forbade the seftate to de* 
part from him, and being attended by the whole body, he 
fixed his throne in the Comitium, and sent a Serjeant to 
Marcus Manlius ; who, on being summoned by order of the 
dictator, after giving the signal to his party, that a contest 
was at hand, came to the tribuJIal surrounded by a very nu* 
merous band. On one side stood the senate, on the other 
the commons, as if in order of battle, watching attentively 
each their own leader. Then silence being made, the dicta* 
tor said, ^ I wish that I, and the Roman patricians, may agree 
*^ with the commons on every other subject, as I am very 
^^ confident we shall with respect to you, and the business on 
^ which I am to interrogate you. I understand that expec- 
^ rations have been raised by you, in the minds of the citi- 
^^ zcns, that, without injury to credit, their debts may be dis- 
" charged by means of the Gallic gold secreted by the prin- 
*^ cipal patricians. To which proceeding, so far am I from 
" giving any obstruction, that, on the contrary, I exhort you, 
^^ Marcus Manlius, to deliver the Roman commons from the 
" burthf n of interest, and to tumble from off these heaps of 
^^ peculated wealth, those men who lie brooding over it. But 
" if you refuse to perform this, either because you wish to 
^^ be yourself a sharer in the peculation, or because your in- 
^^ formation is groundless, I shall order you to be led to 
^ prison ; nor will I suffer the multitude to be any longer 
" disquieted by you with fallacious hopes." To this Manlius 
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wered, that ^ it bad not escaped his observatioii that 
" Comelius was created dictator, not for the purpose of act- 
^ ing against the Volscians, who were enemies as often as it 
^ answered any purpose to the patricians, nor against the 
^ Latines and Hemicians, whom they were driving into hos- 
^ tilities by false imputatioiis, but against himself and the 
^ RooMm commons* And now, the war which had been 
^ feigned to subsist, being dropped, an assault was made 
^ upon him : now the dictator acted as the professed patron 
^ of usurers against the commons. Now the favour of the 
^ multitude towards him was made a handle for criminal 
^ charges, and for eflfecting his destruction. The crowd that 
^^ attends my person," said he, ^ offends you, Aulus Come- 
^ lius, and you, conscript fathers. Why then do ye not 
^ draw it away from me by doing acts of kindness i by be- 
^ coming surety, by delivering your countrymen from the 
^ stocks i by hindering them, when cast in suits and ordered 
^ into custody of creditors, to be carried to prison i by re- 
^ Ueving the necessities of others out of your own superflu- 
^ ities i But why do I exhort you to expend your property i 
^ Only fix a new capital, deduct from the principal what has 
^^ been paid as interest, and then the crowd about me will 
^ not be more remarkable than about any other. But why 
" do I, alone, interest myself for my fellow-citizens i To 
^ this, I have no other answer to make, than if you should 
^^ ask why I, alone, saved the capitol and the citadel i I then 
^ gave every aid in my power to the whole community, and 
^^ will do so still to each individual. Now, as to the Gallic 
^^ treasures, the manner in which I am questioned causes 
**' difficulty in a matter which, in itself, has none. Why do 
^^ ye ask, what ye already know i Why do ye order others 
^^ to shake out what lies in your own laps, rather than.lay it 
^ down yourselves, unless to conceal some treacherous 
^ scheme ? The more earnestness ye shew for inquiry, the 
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^ more I fear, lest ye should be able to blind the eyes of the 
^^ observers. Wherefore compulsion ought not to be used to 
^^ make me discover your hoard, but to yourselves, to make 
'* you> produce it to the public." • 

XVI. The dictator ordered hini to lay aside all evasion, 
and insisted on his either proving the truth of his informa- 
tion, or acknowledging himself guiky of having charged the 
senate falsely of a fraudulent concealment ; and on his de- 
daring that he would not speak at the pleasure of his ene- 
mies, ordered him to be led to prison. Being arrested by the 
Serjeant, he exclaimed, *^ O Jupiter, supremely good and 
^^ great, imperial Juno, Minerva, and all ye gods and god- 
*^ desses who inhabit the capitol and citadel, do ye suffer 
^ your soldier and guardian to be harassed in this manner i 
^* Shall this hand, with which I beat off the Gauls from your 
^ temples, be now loaded with chains ?" Neither the eyes 
nor ears of any present could well endure the indignity offer-* 
ed him : but the people of this state had taught themselves 
to consider the authority of certain magistrates as indispu- 
table ; nor dared either the plebeian tribunes, or the commons 
themselves, to open their lips, or lift up their eyes, against 
the dictatorial power. On Manlius being thrown into prison, 
it appears, that a great part of the commons put on mourn- 
ing : and that great numbers of the people, neglecting their 
hair and beard, dejectedly flocked about its. gates. The dic- 
tator had triumphed over the Volscians ; and by that tri- 
umph had attracted a greater share of ill-will than of glory : 
for it was a general murmur, that ^^ he had acquired at home, 
^^ not in war ; and that it was a victory over a citizen, not 
^^ over an enemy ; that only one thing was wanting to com- 
^^ plete his arrogance, that Marcus Manlius should be led 
** before his chariot." And now the affair fell little short of 
open sedition ; when, for the purpose of softening it, the 
senate, without any solicitation, became suddenly bountiful, 
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ordering « colony of two thousand Roman citizens to be con* 
ducted to Sutrium, and two acres and a half of land to be as- 
signed to each ; which being represented as trifling in itself, 
conferred on a few, and that too as a bribe for betraying Marcus 
Manlius, the sedition was irritated by the intended remedy. 
The crowd of Manlius's followers was now become more 
remarkable by their mourning dress, and the frequent ap- 
pearance of persons under prosecution : while the dread of 
the dictator's power was removed by his resignation ; it had 
s^ men's thoughts and tongues at liberty. 

XVII. Many were heard, therefore, to speak out freely in 
public, upbraiding the multitude, that ^^ they always cond- 
^* nued their attachment to their defenders, until they raised 
^ them to the top of a precipice ; and then, in the hour of 
^ danger, deserted them. Thus had Spurius Cassius been 
*^ undone, whil^ he was inviting the citizens to the possession 
^ of lands. Thus Spurius Melius ; when, by the ezpendi* 
^ ture of his own property, he warded off famine: and thus 
^ was Marcus Manlius betrayed into the hands of his ene- 
^ mtes, and, while drawing forth to liberty and light one half 
^ of the state, sunk and buried under usury. That the com* 
^ mons fattened their favourites, in order that they might be 
^ slaughtered. Was such a punishment as this to be endured, 
^ because a man of consular dignity did not answer at the 
^^ nod of a dictator i Admitting that what he said before was 
^ fiUse, and therefore he had no answer to make, what slave 
^^ was ever punished with imprisonment for a lie ? Had they 
^ no recollection of that night, which had so nearly proved 
^ fatal, for ever, to the Roman name ? None, of the band of 
^^ Gauls, climbing up the Tarpeian rock ? None, of Marcus 
*^ Manlius himself, such as they had seen him in arms, coyer- 
*^ ed with sweat and blood, after rescuing, in a manner Jove 
^* himself, out of the enemy's hands ? Had recompense been 
^^ made to the saviour of their country by their half pounds 
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^ of bread ? And would they suffer a person, whom they had 
*^ almost deified, whom, at least with respe^ to the surname 
** of Capitolinus, they had set on an almost-equal footing widi 
^ Jupiter, to waste his life in chains, in prison, in darkness, 
^^ subjected to the will of an executioner i That all had found 
^* sueh effectual support from a single person, and now that 
** single person found no support at all from such great num« 
^ bers.'' The crowd did not, even during the night, disperse 
from the spot ; imd they threatened to break open the prison, 
when, conceding* what would have been taken by force, the 
senate, by a decree, discharged Manlius from confinement. 
But this proceeding, instead of putting an end to the sedi* 
tion, supplied it with a leader. About the same time die 
Latines and Hemicians, and also the cokmiitts of the Circeii 
and Velitne, endeavouring to clear themselves of the charge 
of being concerned in the Volscian war, and rt«demanding 
the prisoners, in order to punish them according to their owa 
laws, met with severe replies ; the colonists with the severer, 
because, being Roman citizens, they had framed the abomi- 
naUe design of attacking their own country* They were 
therefore not only refused with respect to the prisoners, but 
had notice given them, in the name of the senate (who, how« 
ever, did not proceed to such a length with regard to the 
allies,) to depart instantly from the city, from the presence 
and the sight of the Roman people ; lest the prifilege of am- 
bassadors, instituted for the benefit of foreigners, not of fel« 
low-citizens, should afford them no protection. 

XVIII. The sedition, headed by Manlius, reassumed its 

former violence, and on the expiration of the year 
B*C 381 ' ^^^ election was held, when military tribunes, with 

consular power, were elected out of the patri- 
cians : these were Servius Cornelius Maluginensis, a third 
time, Publius Valerius Potitus a second time, Marcus Fu* 
rius Camillus a sixth Ume, Servius Sulpicius Rufus a second 
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tiine^ Catiii Papirius Crassus, and Titus Qumtiitt Ciacincia* 
tut a Mcond time. Peace being eatablishcd with foreign na- 
tioiia^ in tbe beginning of this fear, was highly agreeable to 
bodi patricians and plebeians ; to the latter, because^ as they 
were nolcaUed to serve in the amy, and had such a power- 
fd leader at their head, they conceived hopes of being able 
to abolish usury ; to the former, because their thoughts would 
mat be drawn away, by any dangers abroad, from applying 
remediea to the evils subsisting at home. Both parties, 
therefore^ exerting diemselves much more strenuously than 
ever, a decbive contest approached apace. Manlius, on his 
part, calling together die commons at his house, held consul* 
tationa, ni|^t and day, with the principal persons amongst 
them, oo die methods of effecting a revolution in affairs, be- 
ing filled with a much higher degree both of courage and 
icsentment, than he had possessed before. The ignominy, 
recently thrown on him, operating on a mind unaccustomed 
toafiroDts, had inflamed his resentment; his courage was 
angmented by the consideration, that Cossus had not ven- 
tured to proceed in the same manner towards him, as Quin- 
titts Cincinnatus had done towards Spurius M«lius; and 
that, bewdes, not only the dictator had endeavoured, by ab- 
dicating his office, to avoid the general odium excited by his 
iflsprtaonment, but even the senate itself had not been able 
10 withstand it. Elated with these reflections, and exaspe- 
rated at the same time, he laboured to inflame the spirits of 
the commons, which, of themselves, were sufficiendy heated. 
^ How long," said he, *^ will ye continue ignorant of your 
^^ own strength, a knowledge which nature has not denied 
^ even to brutes ? Only calculate your numbers, and those of 
^ your adversaries. But supposing that, in attacking them, 
*^ each <^ you were to meet an antagonist, yet I should ima- 
^ gine, duit ye would contend more vigorously in behalf of 
^ liberty, than they in behalf of tyranny. For whatever num- 
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*^ ber of dients ye compoee round your several respectiTe 
^^ patrons, so many of you will there be against each sin|^ 
^ foe* Onfy make a shew of war, and ye shall have peace. 
^ Let them see you ready to make use of force, and they will 
^ voluntarily rdax their pretensions. All must concur in 
^^ some e£Fbrt, or separately submit to every kind of ill-treat- 
^^ ment. How long will ye look to me for ud ? I certainly 
^ will not be wanting to any of you ; it is your part to take 
*^ care that sufficient aid be not wanting to me. Even I, your 
^ champion, when my enemies thought proper, was at once 
^ reduced to nothing ; and ye, all together, beheld the person 
^ thrown into chains, who had warded off chains from each 
^ individual of you. What am I to hope, if my enemies 
*^ should attempt something more grievous against me i The 
^ fate. of Cassius and Mslius? Ye act right, in shewing 
^ yourselves -shocked even at the mention of diis : may die 
^^ gods avert it. But they will never come down from hen* 
^ ven on my behalf: they must inspire you with proper sen- 
^^ timents, that ye may avert it ; as they inspired me, in arms 
^^ and iu peace, to defend. you, both from barbarous foes, and 
^ from tyrannical fellow-citizens. Has so great a people a 
^^ spirit so mean as to be always satisfied with being protected 
^^ against its enemies? And are ye never to know any dispute 
^ with the patricians, except about the degree of tyranny 
^^ which ye are to allow them to exercise over you? Yet thu 
^^ temper is not implanted in you by nature ; ye are become 
^ their property through habit. For, what is the reason, that 
^ towards foreigners ye shew such vigour of mind, as to 
^ think yourselves entided to bear rule over them ? Because 
*^ ye have been accustomed to vie with them for empire. But 
^ against the otheVs ye arc content to make a few feeUe es- 
^* says towards obuining liberty, rather than, by manly exer- 
^ Uons, to maintain it. Nevertheless, whatever sort of lead* 
^^ ers ye have had, and whatever has been your own conduct. 
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^* ye have hitheitb, either by force or good fortune, carried 
^ every pohit, of what magnitude soever, which ye have at- 
^^ tempted. It is now time to aim at higher objects. Only 
*^ make trial of your own good fortune, and of me,. whom ye 
^ have already tried, I hope to your advantage. Ye will, 
^ wilb less difficulty, raise up one, to rule the patricians, than 
^ ye have raised up others, to oppose their rule. Dictator- 
^ ships and consulships must be levelled to the ground, that 
^ the Roman commons may raise up their heads. Give me, 
^ therefore, your support ; stop all judicial proceedings re- 
^ specting money. I profess myself the patron of the com- 
** mons — a title which I am authorized to assume, both by 
^ my zeal and my fidelity. If, on your part, ye choose to 
^ dignify your leader with any more distinguishing appella- 
^ tion of honour or command, ye will render him the better 
^ able to accomplish the objects of your wishes." This, we 
are told, was the first introduction of his scheme for attain- 
ing regal power ; but we have no clear account who were his 
accomplices,, nor to what length the design was carried. 

XIX. On the*other side, the senate were seen deliberating 
on the secession of the commons to one particular house, and 
that, as it happened, standing in the citadel ; and on the im- 
portant danger which threatened the liberty of the public. 
Great numbers exclaimed that they wanted a Servilius Aha- 
k, who would not irritate a public enemy, by ordering Man- 
lius to be led ' to prison, but would finish an intestine war 
with the loss of one citizen. A resolution was at length 
adopted, comprised in milder terms, but comprehending the 
same force : that ^* the magistrates should take care that the 
^ commonwealth received no detriment from the .pernicious 
^ designs of Marcus Manlius." On this, the consular and 
plebeian tribunes consulted together on the measures neces- 
sary to be pursued in the present exigency ; for even these 
latter magistrates, seeing that their own power must come to 
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an end, as also the liberty of the public^ had pot themselves 
under the direction of the senate. And now no other expe- 
dient occurring but that of force, and the shedding c^ blood, 
Marcus M»iius and Quintus Publius, plebeian tribunes, 
spoke to this effect: ^^ Why do we make that a contest be* 
^* tween the patricians and plebetans, which ought to lie be* 
^^ tween the state and one pestilent citizen? Why do we at* 
^^ tack the commons in conjunction with him, whom we could 
^* attack, with more safety, through the means of those very 
^^ commons ; so that he should sink under the weight of his 
^^ own strength i Our recommendation is, to institute a legd 
^* prosecution against him. Nothing is less popular than re- 
*^ gal power : as soon as the multitude shall perceive that 
^^ the contest is not with them ; and that instead of advocates, 
^^ they are to be judges ; and shall behold the prosecutors, 
^^ plebeians ; the accused, a patrician ; and that the charge 
^^ is, that of aiming at regal power; they will show more 
^^ zeal in defence of their own liberty, than they will atlach- 
^^ ment to any person whatever." 

XX. This proposal meeting universal approbation, a pro- 
secution was commenced against Manlius. At first it nused 
a great ferment among the commons ; more especially when 
they saw the accused in a mourning habit, unaccompanied, 
not only by any of the patricians, but by those who were 
connected with him by blood or aflKnity ; nay, even deserted 
by his own brothers, Aulus and Titus Manlius : and indeed 
it had never before occurred, on an occasion of such danger, 
that a man's nearest relations did not put on a dress of sor- 
row. It was mentioned, that when Appius Claudius was 
thrown into prison, Caius Claudius, who was at enmity with 
him, and the whole Claudian family, appeared in mourning. 
That a conspiracy was now formed to destroy this favourite 
of the people, because he was the first who had come over 
from the patricians to die commons. On the day of ttial,' I 
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do not find, in any author, what matters were objected to the 
accused by the prosecutors, tending properly to prove the 
charge of his aspiring to kingly authority, except this ; his 
assembling the multitude, his seditious expressions, his lar« 
gesses, and pretended discovery of fraudulent practices : but 
I have no doubt that they were of importance ; since not the 
merits of the cause, but the place, was what prevented his 
being immediately condemned by the commons. This I 
have thought proper to remark, in order to show, that even 
such great and glorious achievements, as those of this man, 
were not only stripped of all their merit, but even rendered 
matter of detestatiof), by his depraved ambition for regal 
power. It is said, that he produced near four hundred per- 
sons, to whom he had lent money without interest; whose 
goods he had prevented being sold, or whose persons he had 
redeemed from confinement, after they had been adjudged 
to creditors. That, besides this, he not only enumerated the 
military rewards which he had obtained, but also produced 
them to view : spoils of enemies slain, to the number of 
thirty; presents from generals, to the amount of forty; 
among which were particularly remarkable, two mural, and 
eight civic crowns*.. That he produced also the citizens, 
whose lives he had saved in battle ; and mentioned among 
them Caius Servilius, when he was master of the horse, now 
absent. Then, after recounting his exploits in war, in a man- 
ner suited to the dignity of the subject, displaying, in a 

* The manl crown wis made of gold, and presented to those, who, in 
aasaultSy were the first that forced their way into the towns. The civic 
crown was composed of oak leaves, and bestowed on hira who had saved 
the life of a citizen. The camp crown, corona vallarU, or cattrenntt was 
of gold, and given to the man who first mounted the rampart of an enemy's 
camp. The obndional crown, corona obaidionalia, was composed of grass, 
and presented by the troops relieved from a siege, to the commander who 
succoured them. 
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pompous discourse, eloquence equal to the bravery of his 
actions, he uncovered his breast, marked with an uncommon 
number of scars from wounds received in battle ; and fre- 
quently turning his eyes to the Capitol, called down Jupiter, 
and the other gods, to aid him in his present unhappy situa- 
tion ; and prayed, that the same sentiments with which they 
had inspired him, while he stood in defence of the fortress, 
for the preservation of the Roman people, they would now, 
in the crisis of his fate, infuse into the breasts of that same 
Roman people ; and he besought each person present, in par- 
ticular, and the whole assembly, that, with their eyes fixed 
on the Capitol and citadel, and their faces turned to the im^ 
mortal gods, they would form their judgment concerning himC 
As the people were summoned by centuries in the field of 
Mars, and as the accused stretched out his hands to the Ca- 
pitol, and instead of addressing his intreaties to men, direct- 
ed them to the gods, the tribune saw plainly, that unless 
they removed the multitude from a situation where even 
their eyes must remind them of such an honourable exploit, 
the best founded charge would never gain belief in minds so 
influenced : wherefore, adjourning the trial, they summoned 
a meeting in the Peteline grove, on the outside of the No- 
mentan gate, from whence there was no view of the Capi- 
tol: there the charge was established; and, people's minds 
being unmoved by any foreign or adventitious circumstance, 
A severe sentence, and which excited horror even in the 
breasts of his judges, was passed on him. Some authors say, 
that he was condemned by two commissioners appointed to 
take cognizance of matters of treason. The tribunes cast 
him down from the Tarpeian rock: thus the same spot, in 
the case of one man, became a monument of distinguished 
glory, and of the crudest punishment. After his death, 
marks of infamy were fixed on him : for his house having 
stood where the temple of Moneta and the mint-office now 
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atand, an offder was made by the people, that no patrician 
should dwell in the citadel or Capitol : a decree at the same 
time being passed, to prohibit any of the Manlian family 
firom ever after bearing the name of Marcus Manlius. Such 
Iras the end of a man, who, had he not been bom in a free 
state, would have merited the esteem of posterity. A short 
time after, the people, recoUecting only his virtues, were 
filled with deep regret for his loss. A pestilence, too, which 
presently followed, without any apparent cause of so great a 
malady, was attributed, by most men, to the punishment in- 
flicted on Manlius. *^ The Capitol," they observed, ^^ had 
been polluted with the blood of its preserver ; and it had 
given displeasure to the gods, that the person, by whom their 
temples had been rescued out of the hands of the enemy, 
should be brought before their eyes, in a manner, to suffer 
punishment." 

XXI. The pestilence was succeeded by a scarcity of the 

fruits of the earth : and the report of both cala- 
Y R 372 
b'c'sso' ™^^^^ spreading abroad, a variety of wars ensued 

in the following year, in which Lucius Valerius a 
fourth time, Aulus Manlius a third time, Servius Sulpicius a 
third time, Lucius Lucretius, Lucius iEmilius a third time, 
and Marcus Trebonius were military tribunes, with consular 
power. Besides the Volscians, destined by some fatality to 
give perpetual employment to the Roman soldiery ; and^he 
colonies of Circeii and Velitrae, long meditating a revolt ; 
and Latium, whose conduct gave room for suspicion, a new 
enemy suddenly sprung up in the people of Lanuvium, a city 
whose fidelity had hitherto been remarkably steady. The se* 
nate, judging that this arose from contemptuous notions en* 
tertained by that nation, on seeing that the revolt of the peo- 
ple of Velitrse, members of the Roman state, remained so 
'long unpunished, decreed, that an assembly should be held as 
soon as possible, concerning a declaration of war against that 
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colony : and to induce the commons to engage in that service 
with the greater readiness, they appointed five commissibners 
to make a distribution of the Pomptine lands, and three to 
conduct a colony to Nepete* Then it was proposed to the 
people, that they should order the declaration of war ; and 
the plebeian tribunes in vain endeavouring to dissuade them, 
the tribes unanimously passed it. During that year, prepar- 
ations were made for hostilities, but, on account of the pesti- 
lence, the troops were not led into the field. This delay af- 
forded sufficient time to the colonists, to take measures to 
appease the anger of the senate ; and the greater part of their 
people were inclined to send a suppliant embassy to Rome ; 
which would have taken place, had not, as is often the case, 
the interest of the public been involved with the danger of 
individuals ; and had not the authors of the revolt, dreading 
lest themselves only might be considered as answerable for 
the guilt, and be delivered up as victims to the resentment of 
the Romans, infused into the colonists an aversion from peace- 
ful councils. They therefore found means, not only to ob- 
struct the proposed embassy in the senate, but to excite a 
great part of the commons to make predatory excursions into 
the Roman territory, which new injury broke off all hopes of 
peace. This year also, a report was first propagated of the 
Praenestians having revolted ; and when the people of Tus- 
cul^im, and Gabii, and Lavici, on whose lands they had made 
incursions, brought the charge against them, the senate, in 
their answer, showed so little resentment, as made it evident, 
that they gave the less credit to the charges, because they 
wished them not to be true. 

XXII. In the following year, the two Papirii, Spurius and 
Lucius, new military tribunes, with consular power, 
led the legions to Velitra, leaving their four col- jkn'oira' 
leagues in the tribuneship, St:rvius Cornelius Ma- 
luginensis a fourth time, Quintus Servilius, Servius Sulpi- 
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ciu8, and Lucius ^milius a fourth time, to secure the safety 
of the city, and to be in readiness, in case intelligence of any 
new commotion should arrive from Etruria ; for now every 
diing was apprehended from that quarter. At Velitrse, they 
fought a battle with success, in which they were opposed by 
a number of Prsenestine auxiliaries, rather greater than that 
of the colonists : and here the city being so near, was the rea- 
son of the enemy quitting the field the sooner, as it was their 
only refuge after their flight. The tribunes did not proceed 
to lay siege to the town, because the issue was uncertain ; 
and besides, they did not think that they ought to push the 
war to the utter destruction of the colony. The letters sent 
to Rome to the senate, with news of the victory, expressed 
greater animosity against the Prsenestine enemy, than against 
diose of Velitrse. In consequence of which, by decree of the 
senate, and order of the people, war was declared against the 
Prsenestians. These, the next year, in conjunction with the 
Volscians, took Satricum, a colony of the Roman people, by 
storm, after an obstinate defence made by the colonists, and 
in their treatment of the prisoners made a barbarous use of 

their victory. Incensed thereat, the Romans 
ri'/^'«t«* elected Marcus Furius Camillus a seventh time, 

military tribune ; the colleagues jomed with him 
were the two Postumii Regillenses, Aulus and Lucius, and 
Lucius Furius, with Lucius Lucretius, and Marcus Fabius 
Ambustus. The war with the Volscians was decreed to Ca- 
millus out of the ordinary course. Lucius Furius was cho- 
sen by lot, from among the rest of the tribunes, his assistant, 
an appointment which proved not so advantageous to the pub- 
lic, as productive of honour to Camillus, in every branch of 
his conduct : in that which respected the public, as he re- 
stored their cause, when nearly ruined by the temerity of 
Furius ; and in that which concerned themselves in particu- 
lar, as, from the error of that man, he sought the means of 
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engaging his gratitade rather than <tf augmenting hia own 
glory. CamilluB was now far in the decline of life, and had 
intended at the election to take the usual oath, in order to be 
excused, on account of his health, but was prevented by the 
unanimous desire of the people. He retained all his faculties 
entire ; his vigorous genius still bloomed and flourished, in a 
breast which glowed with - youthful ardour ; and though he 
took little share in civil affairs, yet the busmess of war rous- 
ed his spirit. Enlisting four lepons, of four thousand men 
each, and ordering the troops to assemble next day at the Es* 
quiline gate, he marched towards Satricum. There the con- 
querors of the colony waited for him, nowise dismayed, con- 
fiding in their number of men, in which they had considerably 
the advantage : and when they understood that the Romans 
were approaching, marched out immediately to the field, de- 
termined without any delay to put all on the hazard of one 
decisive effort : which manner of proceeding, they thought, 
would put it out of the power of the enemy to compensate 
for the smallness of their number by the skill of their great 
commander, on which they placed their sole reliance. 

XXIII. The same ardour prevailed likewise in the troops 
of the Romans, and in one of their generals ; nor was there 
any thing which prevented them from hazarding an immedi- 
ate engagement, but the wisdom and authority of that general, 
who sought, by protracting the war, to find some opportu- 
nity wherein their strength might receive aid from skill. The 
more on that account did the enemy urge them, and now, not 
only drew out their troops in order of battle before their o¥ni 
camp, but advanced into the middle of the plain, and throw- 
ing up trenches near the Roman battalions, made ostentatious 
show of boldness derived from their strength. The soldiers 
were highly provoked at this, and much more highly Lucius 
Furius, the other military tribune: who, besides a naturally 
sanguine temper, and his vigorous time of life, was elated 
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with the hopes which he saw possess the multitude, who are 
ever apt to assume confidence from causes the worst founded. 
The soldiery, of themselves full of impatience, he instigated 
still farther, by depreciating his colleague's judgment on ac- 
count of his great age^ the only point on which he could pos- 
sibly impeach it, saying, ^^ that war was the province of youth, 
and that men's minds flourished, and withered, together with 
their bodies ; that he, who certainly had been a most active 
warrior, was become a mere drone ; and, though it had been 
his custom^ immediately on coming up with an enemy, ID 
snatch from them the possession of their camps and cities at 
the first onset ; yet now he wasted time, lying inactive with- 
in the trenches. And what accession to his own strength, or 
diminution of that of the enemy, did he hope for ? What op- 
portunity, what season, what place for practising stratagem i 
The old man's schemes were too cold and languid. Camillus, 
Sat his own part, had enjoyed a sufficient share both of life 
and of glory : but where was the propriety of suffering the 
strength of the state, which ought to be immortal, to sink into 
the debility of old age together with one mortal body." By 
such discourses, he had drawn to himself the attention of the 
whole camp; and when, in every quarter, they called for 
battle, he said ,to his colleague, ^^ Camillus, we cannot with- 
stand the violence of the soldiers ; and the enemy, whose cou- 
rage we have increased by our delays, insults us with arro- 
gance absolutely intolerable. Give up your single judgment 
to the general one, and suffer yourself to be overcome in 
counsel, that you may the sooner overcome in battle." To 
which Camillus replied, that ** in all the wars which, to that 
day, had been waged under his single auspices, neither him- 
self nor the Roman people had found reason to be displeased, 
either with his conduct or his fortune: at present, he was 
sensible, that he had a colleague, in command and authority, 
equal to himself; in vigour of age, superior : as to what re- 
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garded the troops, he had ever hitherto been accustomed to 
rule, not to be ruled ; but his colleague's right of command 
he could not call in question. Let him do, with the favour 
of the gods, what he thought the interest of the common* 
wealth required. He would even request so much indulgence 
to his age, as that he should not be in the front line. That what- 
ever duties in war an old man was qualified for, in these he 
would not be deficient ; and that he besought the immortal gods, 
that no misfortune might give them reason to think his plan 
the wiser one." Neither was his salutary advice listened to 
by men, nor such pious prayers by the gods : the adviser of 
the fight drew up the first line ; Camillus formed the reserve, 
and posted a strong guard in front of the camp ; then, taking 
his own station on an eminence, as a spectator, he anxiously 
watched the issue of the other's plan. 

XXIV. As soon as the clash of arms was heard in the first 
encounter, the enemy, through stratagem, not through fear, 
began to retire. There was a gentle acclivity in their rear 
between the army and their camp, and as they had plenty of 
men, they had left in their camp several strong cohorts, arm- 
ed and ready for action, who were to sally forth after the 
battle should begin, and when the enemy approached the 
rampart. The Romans, eagerly following the retreating ar- 
my, were drawn into disadvantageous ground, where this 
sally could be made on them with effect : terror thus revert- 
ing on the conqueror, from this new force, the declivity of 
the ground obliged the Roman line to give way. The Vol- 
scians, who had come fresh from their tents to the attack, 
pressed them close ; and those, too, who had counterfeited 
retreat, now returned to the fight. The Roman soldiers no 
longer retired in order, but forgetting their late presumption 
and their former renown, every where turned their backs, 
and, with the utmost speed, ran towards their camp : when 
Camillus being lifted on his horse by his attendants, and 
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hastily opposing the reserved troops on their way, called 
out, ^^ Is this, soldiers, the fight that ye demanded I What 
man, what god can ye blame i The former temerity was all 
your own ; your own this present cowardice. As ye have 
followed another leader, follow now Camillus ; and, as ye 
are accustomed to do, under my conduct, conquer. Why do 
ye look towards the rampart and camp i Not a man of you, 
unless victorious, shall find admittance there." Shame, at 
£rst, stopped their precipitate flight : then, when they saw 
the standards wheel about, and a line formed to front the 
enemy ; when a leader, who, besides being distinguished by 
so many triumphs, was venerable even on account of his age, 
exposed himself in the front of the battalions, where there 
was the greatest share both of labour and danger ; every one 
began to upbraid both himself and others, and mutual exhor- 
tation spread, in a brisk shout, through the whole length of 
the line. Nor was the other tribune deficient in activity. 
Being sent to the cavalry by his colleague, while he was re- 
forming the line of infantry, he did not offer to rebuke them * 
for the share which he had in their fault had rendered any thing 
he could say of little weight. Instead of conunand, therefore, 
he had recourse entirely to intreaties ; beseeching each, and 
and all together, to *' redeem him from misconduct, who was 
answerable for the events of that day. In spite," said he, 
*' of the advice and endeavours of my colleague, I have as- 
sociated myself in the rashness of the many, rather than lis- 
tened to the prudence of one. Camillus sees matter of glory 
to himself, on either side to which your fortune may incline ; 
but I, unless the fight is restored, shall feel the evil, in com- 
mon with you aU, and shall alone experience all the infamy ; 
the most wretched lot that could befal me." It was thought 
best, while the line was still unsteady, that the cavalry should 
dismount, and charge the enemy on foot. Accordingly, dis- 
tinguished beyond others by their arms and their spirit, they 
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advanced on the part where they saw the infantry moat 
{iressed : nor was there one among them, whether officer or 
■oldier, who did not display the utmost efforts of courage : the 
aid, therefore, which their vigorous exerdons of bravery sup* 
plied, soon determined the event. The Volscians were driven 
headlong in real flight over the same ground, where they bad 
just before retired with counterfeited fear: great numbers of 
Ihem were slain, both in the battle, and afterwards in die 
pursuit :tof the rest, however, who were found in the camm 
which the enemy took before they halted, mo|p were made 
prisoners than put to death. 

XXV. Here, in taking an account of the prisoners, sevend 
Tusculans being observed, they were separated from the rest, 
and brought to the tribunes t and, being examined, confessed 
that they had served in the war under the authority of the 
state. Hereupon Camillus, alanped at the apprehension of 
a war so near home, declared, that he would immediately 
carry the prisoners to Rome, that the senate might not bie 
ignorant of the revolt of the Tusculans from the confederal* 
cy : meanwhile, his colleague, if he thought proper, should 
command the camp and the army. One day had been suffi- 
cient to teach him, not to prefer his own counsels to better. 
However, neither himself, nor any person in the army sup- 
posed, that Camillus would, without marks of displeasure, 
pass over his misconduct, by which the public had been 
thrown into such perilous hazard ; and, as well in the army, 
as at Roose, the account uniformly received and universally 
admitted, was, that, with respect to the different degrees of 
success, experienced in the country iA the Volscians, the 
blame of the troops being worsted in fight, and quitting the 
field, was to be imputed to Lucius Furius, and that the whole 
honour of their victory belonged to Camillus. On the pri- 
soners being brought before the senate, it was decreed, that 
war should be made on the Tusculans, and Camillus was 
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appoioced to tfie oommaiid in that expedition i on which, ht 
requested to be allowed one aseittant in the business, and 
having received permission to name any of his eoUeagues^ 
whom he thou|^t proper, contrary to all men's expectation 
Jie chose Lucius Furius ; by which, he botii alleviated tiie 
Asgrace of his colleague, and, at the same time, acquired 
great honour to himself. However, there was no war witii 
Ae Tusculans. By a strict adherence to peaceable measures, 
tliey warded off the force of tiie Romans, which it had been 
impossible for them to have done by arms x for, on entering 
their territory, no removals were made from the places adja- 
cent to the roads, no interruption in the cultivation of the 
grounds, the gates of their city stood open, crowds of the 
inhabitants came fortii in their gowns to meet the generals, 
and provisions for the troops were brought with cheerfulness 
into the camp, both firom the city and the country. CamiUus 
pitched his camp before die gates, and being desirous to know, 
whether the same appearance of peace prevailed within the 

m 

walls, which was held out in the country, went into the city ; 
and when he saw the doors and the shops open, and all kinds 
of wares exposed to sale ; tradesmen busy in tiieir respective 
employments, the schools of learning buzzing with the voices 
of the scholars, and the streets filled with the populace of 
every sort, among whom were women and children going 
different ways, as their several occasions called them, and 
when, in short, he perceived no circumstance which bore any 
appearance of fright, or even of surprise ; he looked round 
to find in what manner, and where the preparation for war 
had been made, for there was not the least trace of any thing 
having been either removed, or placed to oppose him in his 
way ; all, indeed, was in an uniform state of peace, so that 
one could hardly suppose, that even tiie rumour of war had 
reached tiiem. 
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XXVI. Overcome, tberefiyre, by the submissive demean* 
our of the enemy, he ordered their senate to be called, and 
said to them : ^ Men of Tusculum ; ye are the only persons 
who have hitherto discovered the real strength, and the true 
arms, wherewith ye might secure yourselves from the resent- 
ment of the Romans. Go to Rome, to the senate. The 
fathers will consider whether your former conduct more 
merited punishment, or your present forgiveness. I shall 
not arrogate to myself the gratitude which ye will owe for 
fieivour conferred by the public. From me, ye shall have 
liberty to solicit pardon. The senate will grant such return 
to your prayers, as they shall judge proper." When the 
Tusculans came to Rome, and the senate of that people, who, 
very lately, were faithful allies, appeared in the porch of the 
senate-house, with sorrow in their countenances, the senators, 
moved with compassion, immediately ordered them to be 
called in, in a manner expressive of hospitality, rather than 
of enmity. The Tusculan dictator spoke to this effect: 
^^ Conscript fathers ; we, against whom ye have proclaimed 
and were about to wage war, just as ye see us now, standing 
in the porch of your house, went forth to meet your com* 
manders and your legions. This was our habit, this the 
habit of our commons ; and ever shall be, unless, at any 
time, we shall receive arms from you, and in your cause. 
We return thanks to your generals and your troops for having 
given credit to their own eyes, rather than to public rumour ; 
and for committing no hostilities themselves, where they 
found none subsisting. The peace, by which our conduct 
has been governed, the same we request from you. War, 
we beseech you to avert to that quarter, where, if any where, 
war subsists. The power of your arms against us, if after 
submission we are to experience it, we will experience un- 
armed. This b our determination ; may the immortal gods 
render it as successful as it is dutiful. As to what regards 
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the charges, by ^wluch ye were moved to declare war against 
us, although it is needless to refute with words, what has 
been contradicted by fcicts, yet, admitting that they were 
true, after giving such evident proofs of repentance, we 
should think ourselves safe in pleading guilty. before you. 
Consider us then as guilty towards you, since ye are persons, 
to whom such satisfaction may be made with propriety." 
These were nearly the wx>rds of the Tusculans. They ob- 
tained peace at the present, and not very long after, the free- 
dom of the state also. The legions were then withdrawn 
from Tusculum. 

XXVII. Camillas, after having highly signalized himself 
by his conduct and bravery in the Volscian war, by his suc- 
cessful management in the Tusculan expedition, and in both, 
by his singular moderation towards his colleague, went out 
<tf office, having elected military tribunes for the 
ensuing year, Lucius and Publius Valerius, Lucius ^r'Jr*/ 
a fifth time, Publius a third, and Caius Sergius a 
third time, Lucius Menenius a second time, Spurius Papi« 
rius, and Servius Cornelius Maluginensis. Censors became 
necessary this year principally on account of the various re- 
presentations made of the debts ; the tribunes of the com- 
mons exaggerating the amount of them, With design to in- 
crease the general discontent, while it was under-rated by 
those whose interest it was, that the difficulty of procuring 
payment should appear to be owing rather to the want of 
honesty than of ability in the debtors. The censors appoint- 
ed were Caius Sulpicius Camerinus, and Spurius Postumius 
Regillensis : after they had entered on the business, it was 
interrupted by the death of Postumius, as it was not allow- 
able to employ a substitute as colleague with a censor. Sul- 
picius, therefore, abdicating the office, others were named to 
it ; but some defect being discovered in the manner of their 
appointment, they were not received ; and to appoint a third 
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let was Dot allowed, as the gods seemed tmwillmg to adnut 
iof censors for diat year. The plebeian tribunes now exchiai» 
ed, that sach mockery of the commons was not to be endured ; 
that ^ the senate declined a public inquiry, which would as* 
certain each man's property, as diat would discover that pne* 
half of the commonwealth was held in a state of depression 
by the other ; while, in the mean time, the commons, ofver* 
whelmed with debt, were exposed continually to the arms of 
<me enemy after another. Wars were now industrioudy 
sought on all sides, without any distinction. From Antiuai 
the legions were led to Satricum, from Satricum tb VeHtra, 
from thence to Tusculum. The Ladnes, the Hemicians, the 
Pnenestians, were now threatened with hostilities; and this, 
out of hatred to the citizens, rather than for injuries % widi 
design to wear out the commons under arms, not suffering 
them either to take breath in the city, or to have leisure to 
reflect on their liberty, or to take dieir places in an assembly, 
where they might sometimes hear a tribune's voice, discount* 
ing about the reduction of interest, and the removal of other 
grievances. But, for their part, if they could 6nd in the 
commons a spirit capable of emulating the liberty of their 
fathers, they would neither suffer any Roman citia&en to be 
made over to a creditor for money lent, nor any levy of 
troops to be made, until, the debts being examined, and some 
method adopted for lessening them, every man should know 
what was his own, and what another's ; whether his person 
was still to enjoy freedom, or whether that too was due to 
the stocks." The prize, held out to sedition, quickly excited 
it ; for numbers were continually made over to creditors ; 
and, accounts being received of the Praenestines being in 
arms, the senate voted new legions to be levied, to both 
which proceedings obstructions began to be raised, at once 
by the interposition of the tribunitian power, and the united 
efforts of the commons. For neither did the tribunes suffer 
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thoAc who irere adjudged to their creditors to be carried to 
priaoo, nor did the younger citizens give in their names for 
the war; while the senate were less solicitous at present 
about enforcing the laws concerning the lending of money, 
than about effecting the levy ; for now they were informed 
diat the enemy had marched from Prasneste, and taken post 
111 the Sabine territory. That very intelligence, however, 
rather irritated the tribunes to persist in the opposition which 
they had set up, than deterred them ; nor was any thing su£Ei- 
Gient to allay the disccmtents, but the approach of hostilities 
ahnoat to the very walls. 

XXVIII. For the Prsnesdnes having learned that there 
was no army levied at Rome, no general fixed on, and that 
the patricians and commons were taken up with quarrels 
among themselves, their leaders deemed this a fortunate op- 
portunity for molestation ; and, having made a hasty march, 
nvaging the country all along as they passed, they advanced 
their standards to the CoUiae gate. Great was the con- 
sternation in the city ; the alarm was given through every 
part ; people ran together to the walls and gates, and turning 
at length their thoughts from sedition to war, they created 
Titus Quintius Cincinnatus dictator, who nominated Aulus 
Sempronius Atratinus master of the horse. No sooner was 
tlus heard, than the enemy, such was the terror of that office, 
retired from the walls ; while, on the dictator's edict being 
issued, the Roman youth attended without excuse. During 
the time that the levy was going on at Rome, the enemy en* 
camped not far from the river Allia, whence they carried their 
depredations through all the country round, boasting among 
themselves, that they had chosen a post fatal to the city of 
Rome, whose trooiM would be dismayed, and fly from thence, 
as they had done in the Gallic war. For, ^^ if the Romans 
were afraid of a day, which was deemed inauspicious, and 
Biarked with the name of that place, how much more than 
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the AQian day would they dread the AlUa itself, the monu- 
ment of so great a disaster? Thp fierce looks of the Gauls, 
and the sound of their voices, would certainly recur to their 
eyes and ears." Possessed with these groundless notions of 
circumstances as groundless, they rested their hopes on the 
fortune of the place* On the other hand, the Romans con- 
sidered that ^ in whatever place their Latine enemies stood, 
they knew very well that they were the same whom they had 
utterly vanquished at the lake Regillus, and had held under 
peaceable subjection for now an hundred years: that the AUia, 
being that way distinguished, would rather stimulate them to 
blot out the remembrance of their misfortune, than raise ap- 
prehensions of any ground being inauspicious .to their suc- 
cess. Were they even to meet the Gauk themselves on that 
spot, they would fight, as they fought at Rome, for the re- 
covery of their country ; as, the day after at Gabii, where 
they took efiiectual care, that not a single enemy, who had en- 
tered the walls of Rome, should carry home an account either 
of their successes or defeats." 

XXIX. With these sentiments on each side, they met at 
the Allia. As soon as the Roman dictator came within sight 
•f the enemy, who were drawn up and ready for action, he 
said, *^ Aulus Sempronius, do you perceive that those men 
have taken post at the Allia, relying, no doubt, on the fortune 
of the place i Nor have the immortal gods afforded them any 
surer ground of confidence, or any more effectual support. 
But do you, relying on arms and courage, make abrbk charge 
on the middle of their line. When they shall be thrown into 
disorder, I will bear down on them with the legions. Ye 
gods ! who witnessed the treaty, be favourable to our cause, 
and exact the penalty due for the affront offered to your- 
selves, and also for the deception imposed on us, through an 
appeal to your divinity." The Praenestines were unable to 
stand against either the cavalry or the inlfantry : the first shout 
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and chai^ broke their ranks. In a litde time, no part of their 
line remaining entire, they turned their backs, and fled in such 
consternation, that they even passed by their own camp, and 
never relaxed their speed, until Prseneste was in view. There, 
rallying; they took possession of a post, which they fortified 
after a hasty manner, dreading, lest, if they retreated within 
the walls, the country should be immediately wasted with 
fire, and when every other place was desolated, siege should 
be laid to the city. But no sooner did the victorious Ro« 
mans approach, after plundering the camp at the Allia, than 
they abandoned this fortress also, and shut themselves up in 
die town of Prseneste, scarcely thinking the walls a sufficient 
security. Tliere were eight other towns under the dominion 
of the Pr^nestines : these were attacked in succession, and 
taken, without any great difficulty, and the army led to Vtli- 
tne. That also was taken by storm. They then came to 
Prsneste, the main source of the war, and it fell into their 
hands, not by force, but capitulation. Titus Quintius having 
thus gained the victory in one pitched battle, having taken 
lirom the enemy, by storm , two camps and nine towns, and 
Pneneste on surrender, returned to Rome ; and, in his tri- 
umph, carried into the Capitol the statue of Jupiter Impera- 
tor, which he had brought away from Prseneste. It was dedi- 
cated between the recesses of Jupiter and Minerva, and on a 
tablet, fixed under it as a monument of his exploits, were en- 
graved nearly these words : *^ Jupiter, and all the gods, grant- 
ed that Titus Quintius, dictator, should take nine towns in 
nine days." On the twentieth day after his appointment he 
abdicated the dictatorship. 

XXX. An election was then held of military tribunes, with 
consular power, when equal numbers of patricians 
and plebeians were chosen. The patricians were, ^'rorf:' 
Publtus and Caius M anlius, with Lucius Julius ; 
the plebeians, Caius Sextilius, Marcus Aibinius, and Lucius 
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Antistius. To the Manlii, because they were superior to the 
plebeians in point of descent, and to Julius in interest, the 
Volscians were assigned as a province, out of the ordinary- 
course, without casting of lots, or mutual agreement : ot 
which step both they thelkiselves, and the senate, w1k> made 
the disposal, had afterwards reason to repent. Without takidg 
measures to obtain the proper intelligence, they sent out some 
cohorts to forage. Marching hastily to support these, in con« 
sequence of a false report brought to them, of their being 
ensnared, withouteven retaining the author of the report, and 
who was not a Roman but a Latine soldier, they themselves 
fell into an ambuscade ; where, whilst they gav^ and receiv* 
ed many wounds, maintaining resistance on disadvantageous 
ground merely by dint of valour, the enemy, in another quar- 
ter, made an assault on the Roman camp, which lay in a low 
situation. The generals, by their rashness and imskilfulness, 
had thrown affairs, in both places, into most imminent dan- 
ger ; and that any part of the army was saved was owing to 
the fortune of the Roman people, and the bravery of the sol- 
diers, capable of acting with steadiness, even without a com- 
mander. When an account of these transactions was brought 
to Rome, it was, at first, thought necessary that a dictator 
should be nominated : but intelligence being received from 
the country of the Volscians that matters were quiet, and it 
being evident that they knew not how to take advantage of 
success and opportunity, even the troops and generals which 
were there were recalled i and a cessation of hostilities con- 
tinued during the remainder of the year, as far as regarded 
that people. The only interruption of tranquillity which oc- 
curred, and that towards the end of the year, was the revival 
of hostilities by the Prsnestines, who had prevailed on the 
states of the Latines to co-operate with them. During this 
year, new colonists were inroUed for Setia, the colony them- 
selves complaining of a scarcity of men. Internal tranquiK 
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lity, which was procured by the influence of the plebeian 
military tribunes, and the respect paid to their dignity by 
those of their own condition, proved some consolation for the 
failure of success in war. 
XXXI. In the beginning of the next year, the flames of 

sedition blazed out with preat violence : the mili- 
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tar> tribunes, with consular power, being Spurius ^r^rs 

Furius, Quintus Servilius a second time, Caius 
Licinius, Publius Cloelius, Marcus- Horatius, and Lucius 
Geganius* This sedition again arose from the debts ; for 
the purpose of ascertaining which, Spurius Servilius Priscus 
and Quintus Clcelius Siculus were appointed censors, but 
were hindered, by a war, from proceeding in the business : 
for hasty messengers, at first, and then people who fled from 
the country, brought information that the Volscian legions^ 
had entered the borders, and were committing* depredations 
through the Romta territory. Alarming as this intelligence 
was, so fsir was their fear of a foreign enemy from restraining 
the violence of their domestic feuds, that, on the contrary, it 
gave occasion to the tribunitian power to exert itself with 
greater vehemence in obstructing the levies, until these con- 
ditions were imposed on the senate : that, during the conti- 
nuance of the war, no one should pay a tax, nor should any 
judicial process be carried on respecting money due. This 
relaxation being obtained for the commons, there was no far- 
ther delay in the levies. When the new legions were enlist- 
ed, it was resolved that they should be divided, and two dif- 
ferent armies led into the Volscian territory. Spurius Furius 
and Marcus Horatius proceeded to the right, towards Antium 
and the sea-coast ; Quintus Servilius and Lucius Geganius 
to the left, towards Ecetra and the mountains. On neither 
aide did the enemy meet them. Devastations were therefore 
made, not like those which the Volscians had committed in 
the manner of banditti, snatching an opportunity, and hur- 
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party perceived that they might accomplish their own views, 
without obstruction from the other. The Latines, by leaving 
the place, freed themselves from the imputation of being 
concerned in a peace which they deemed dishonourable. The 
Antians, as soon as those were removed, whose presence 
impeded their salutary designs, surrendered themselves and 
their territory to the Romans. The rage of the Latines, on 
finding that they could neither do any damage to the Romans 
in war, nor keep the Volscians any longer in arms, vented 
itself in setting fire to the city of Satricum, which had been 
their first place of refuge after defeat. Not a building in that 
city remained ; for they threw their firebrands indiscrimi* 
nately on those that belonged to gods and to men, except tbei 
temple of mother Matuta: and from this they were with- 
held, not by any scruples of their own, or reverence towards 
the gods, but by a tremendous voice, which issued through 
the temple, with* severe denunciations* of vengeance, unless 
they removed their abominable fires to a distance from the 
temples. Inflamed with the same rage, they proceeded to 
Tusculum, in resentment of its having forsaken the general 
association of the Latines, and joined itself to the Romans^ 
not only as an ally, but even as a member of their state. No 
notice being received there of their intention, they rushed in 
by the gates, and, on the first shout, made themselves masters . 
of the whole town, excepting the citadel. Into this the towns- 
men had made their escape, with their wives and children, 
and sent messengers to Rome, to acquaint the senate with 
their misfortune. With no less expedition than became the 
honour of the Roman people, an army was despatched to 
Tusculum, commanded by Lucius Quintius and Servius Sul- 
picius, military tribunes. They found the gates of Tusculum 
shut, and the Latines acting the parts both of besiegers and 
besieged ; on one side, defending the walls of the town ; on 
the other, carrying on the attack of the citadel; at once 
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striking terror into others, and feeling it themselves. The 
approach of the Romans made a great alteration in the minds 
of both parties : the despondency of the Tuscnlans it con- 
verted into the most joyful alacrity ; %nd the assured confi- 
dence entertained by the Latines, that they should quickly 
become masters of the citadel, as they were already of the 
town, into an anxiety almost hopeless for their own safety. 
The shout was now ndsed by the Tusculans fron\ the cita- 
del, and returned, by a much louder one, from the Roman 
army. The Latines were hard pressed on all sides ; nor 
could they either sustain the force of the Tusculans, pouring 
down on them from the higher ground, or repel the Romans 
advancing to the walls, and forcing the bars of the gates. 
The walls, first, were mastered by scalade ; the gates were 
then broke open ; and the two enemies, pressing them in 
front and in rear, no strength being left for fight, no room 
for escape, they were surrounded and cut to pieces to a man. 
Tmcnlum being thus recovered from the enemy, the army 
returned to Rome. 

XXXIV. In proportion to the degree of tranquillity which 
prevailed this year abroad, in consequence of the successes 
obtained in war, did the violence of the patricians, and the 
distresses of the commons, increase daily in the city ; the 
•ecessity of immediate pajrment, of itself, impairing the abi- 
lity to pay: so that, having no means left of answering any 
demands out of their property, they were cast in suits, and 
ordered into custody. Thus, at the expense of their reputa- 
tions and persons, they satisfied their creditors ; punishment 
being substituted in the place of money. In consequence of 
this, they sunk into such despondency, not only the lowest, 
but even the principal plebeians, that no man could be found 
adventurous enough either to stand candidate, among patri- 
cians, for the military tribuneship (a privilege which they 
had used such mighty efforts to obtain) ; or even to sue for 
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and undertake the plebeian magistracies : insomuch that it 
seemed as if the patricians had now recovered, for evor, the 
possession of that honour ; and that it had been only usurped, 
for a few years, by th^ commons. The excessive joy, which 
that party would have reaped from this event, was prevented 
by a cause, which was but trifling, as is very often the case,' 
in comparison with the important consequences which it pro* 
duced. Marcus Fabius Ambustus was a man of considera- 
ble weight among those of his own rank, and also among the 
commons, because they considered him as one who was not 
at all c^bposed to treat them with contempt : he had two 
daughters married, the elder to Servius Sulpicius, the younger 
to Caius Licenius Stolo, of high reputation, but a plebeian : 
and the very circumstance of Fabius not having scorned thia 
alliance had procured him favour in the minds of the popu* 
lace. It happened, that while the two sisters were amusing 
themselves in conversation at the house of Servius Sulpicius, 
then military tribune, on Sulpicius's return home from the 
Forum, one of his lictors, according to custom, rapped at the 
door with his rod: the younger Fabia, who was a stranger 
to the custom, being frightened at this, was laughed at by 
her sister, who was surprised at her ignorance of the matter. 
That laugh, however, left a sting in the other's breast; aa 
the merest trifles will often affect the female mind. The 
crowd also of attendants, and of people offering their service, 
I suppose, made her think her sister happy in her marriage, 
and repine at her own ; according to the so generally pre- 
vailing foible, for it is certain that scarcely any can bear to 
be surpassed by those nearest their own level. While she 
was under great disquietude, from this recent mortification, 
her father happened to see her, and asked, ^^ Is all well ?" 
and though she dissembled, at first, the cause of her uneasi- 
ness, because it was neither very consistent with the affiection 
of a sister, nor ver>' honourable to her husband, he, by ten* 
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der inquiries, at length brought her to confess, that her un- 
happiness arose from being united to an inferior, from being 
married into a house which neither dignities nor honours 
could enter. Ambustus, then, consoling his daughter, bid 
her keep up her spirits : for that she should shordy see, in 
her own house, the same honours which she saw at her sis- 
ter's. He thei^ with his son-in-law, began to frame his de- 
agns, and in conjunction with Lucius Sextius, a young man 
of active talents, to whose hopes there appeared no impedi- 
ment, except the want of patrician descent. 

XXXV. The juncture appeared seasonable for the intro- 
duction of innovations, on account of the immense burthen 
of debt, from which evil the commons could have no hope 
of relief, except some of their own order were placed in the 
administration of government. To that point they saw it 
necessary to direct their most vigorous exertions. The com- 
mons, by spirited endeavours and perseverance, had already 
gained one step towards it ; from whence, if they struggled 
forward, they might arrive at the summit, and be placed on 
an equal footing with the patricians, in honour as well as in 
merit. It was resolved, that at present there should be ple- 
beian tribunes created ; in which office the commons might 
find the means of opening for themselves a way to the other 
distinctions. Accordingly, Caius Licinius and Lu- 
cius Sextius were elected tribunes, and P^^pos^^ n'r 3^3' 
several new laws, every one of which was injurious 
to the power of the patricians, and in favour of the interest 
of the plebeians. One related to debt, enacting, that what- 
ever had been paid as interest, being deducted from the prin- 
cipal, the remainder should be discharged in three years, by 
so many equal instalments. Another, setting bounds to 
landed property, enacted, that no one should possess more 
than five hundred acres of land : a third, that there should 
be no election of military tribunes ; and that one of the con- 
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suls should, indispensably, be chosen out of the commons : 
all points of the utmost consequence, and not to be accom- 
plished without powerful struggles. When the patricians 
were thus challenged to contend, at once, for all those ob- 
jects which excite the warmest desires in the human heart, 
they were terrified and dismayed ; nor could they, either in 
their public or private consultations, devise any other reme- 
dy than the one which they had frequently tried before, a 
protest : accordingly, they engaged some of the tribunes to 
oppose the propositions of their colleagues. These, having 
collected about them a band of patricians for their support, 
as soon as they saw the tribes summoned by Licinius and 
Sextius, to give their suffrages, refused to suffer either iht 
proposition to be read, or any of the usual forms, in taking 
the votes of the people, to be gone through. After assem- 
blies had been often called to no purpose, and the proposi- 
tions were now considered as rejected, Sextius said to them, 
^^ It is very well ; since it is determined that a protest shall 
carry such force in it, we will defend the commons with the 
same weapon. Come, patricians, proclaim an assembly for 
the election of military tribunes ; I will take care that those 
words, I FORBID IT, shall not be very pleasing in your 
ears, though ye listen with such delight to our colleagues 
chaunting them at present." Nor did his threats fall without 
effect ; except for sediles and plebeian tribunes, there were 
no elections held. Licinius and Sextius being re-elected 
plebeian tribunes, suffered not any curule magistrates to be 
appointed ; and, during the space of five years, the city was 
kept without magistrates in those offices, the commons con- 
stantly re-electing the two tribunes, and these preventing the 
election of nulitary tribunes. 

XXXVI. There had been a seasonable cessation of wars ; 
but the colonists of Velilrae, grown wanton through ease, and 
knowing that there was no army on foot at Rome, made se- 
veral incursions into the Roman territory, and even laid siege 
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to Tusculum. When, on this event, the Tusculans, their 
old allies and new fellow-citizens, implored assistance, not 
only the patricians, but even the commons, were moved, 
principally by a sense of honour ; and the plebeian tribunes 
withdrawing their opposition, an election of military 
tribunes was held by an interrex, when Lucius Fu- nV'og^* 
rius, Aulus Manlius, Servius Sulpicius, Servius 

Cornelius, and the two Valerii, Publius and Caius, were 

« 

chosen into that office. These, in raising the levies, found 
not the same tractable temper in the commons which they 
had shewn in the election : however, having, after very warm 
disputes, completed the number of troops, they began their 
inarch, and compelled the enemy, not only to retire from 
Tusculum, but to take shelter within their own walls ; and 
Velitrse was then besieged by a much greater force than had 
threatened Tusculunu Yet the commanders, who conduct- 
ed the siege, were not able to bring it to a conclusion before 
the new military tribunes were elected : these were 
Quintus Servilius, Caius Veturius a second time, i,'/^'^°^' 
Aulus and Marcus Cornelius, Quintus Quintius, 
and Marcus Fabius. Neither did these, in their tribunate, 
perform any thing memorable at Velitrs. The dangerous 
state of affairs at home called more powerfully for their at- 
tention : for, besides Sextius and Licinius, the proposers of 
the laws, now re-elected the eighth time to the office of ple- 
beian tribune, Fabius likewise, the military tribune, father- 
in-law of Stolo, without disguise, professed himself a sup- 
porter of those laws of which he had been an adviser : and 
whereas there had been, at first, among the plebeian tribunes, 
eight protesters against the laws, there were now only five ; 
and these, as usual with men who desert their party, were 
embarrassed and perplexed. In expressions borrowed from 
others, they alleged, as a pretext for their protesting, merely 
what they had been privately instructed to say, that ^^ a large 
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share of the commons were absent in the army at Velitrs i 
that the asayembiy ought to be deferred until the soldiers re* 
turned, in order that the entire body of the coomions might 
have an opportunity of giving their votes, in matters wherein 
they were so deeply interested." Sextius and Licinius, in 
conjunction with the other part of their colleagues, and Fa- 
bius, one of the military tribunes, having, from the experi- 
ence of so many years, acquired the art of managing the 
minds of the commons, called on the principal patricianSi 
and teazed them with interrogatories, on each of the sub* 
jects proposed to the people : ^^ Were they so shameless as 
to require, that when the proportion of a plebeian was only 
two acres of land, they should be allowed to possess above 
five hundred acres each? That a single man should enjoy 
the share of near three hundred citizens; while a plebeian 
had scarcely an extent of land sufficient for a stinted habita- 
tion, or a place of burial ? Did they think it reasonable, that 
the commons, inextricably embarrassed by the accumulation 
of interest, should surrender their persons to the stocks, and 
to the harsh treatment of creditors, rather than that they should 
be allowed a discharge of the debt, on paying off the princi- 
pal ? That men should daily be driven in flocks from the Fo- 
rum, after being made over to their creditors i That the 
houses of the nobility should be filled with such prisoners i 
And that, in the habitation of every patrician, there should 
be a private prison ?" 

XXXVII. After painting those matters in the most invi- 
dious and pitiable colours, to an audience, whereof each indi- 
vi<lual was in dread that the case might become his own, and 
exciting, in the hearers, even greater indignation than they 
felt themselves, they went on to insist, that ^^ there never 
could be any stop put to the patricians engrossing the lands 
to themselves, and crushing the commons under the weight 
of interest, unless the latter should constitute one of the con- 
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suls out of their own body, to be a guardian of their liberty. 
That the tribunes of the commons were now despised, because 
Aose invested with that power, by the present practice of 
protests, rendered its own strength inefficacious. It was im- 
possible to deal on equal terms, while the others held in their 
hands the power of command, and they, only that of giving 
protection. Unless admitted to a share in the government, 
the commons could never enjoy an equal portion in the com- 
monwealth. Nor ought it to be thought sufficient that ple- 
beians should be allowed to stand candidates at the election 
of consuls ; none of them would ever be elected, unless it 
were made an indispensable rule that one consul must, neces- 
sarily, be taken from among the commons. Had they now 
forgotten, that though the practice of electing military tri- 
bunes, rather than consuls, had been instituted, for the very 
purpose of opening the highest honours to the plebeians, yet, 
during a space of forty-four years, not one plebeian had been 
elected into that office ? How then could they believe, that 
when there were but two places to be filled, those men would 
voluntarily bestow a share of the honour on the commons, 
who were accustomed to monopolize the whole eight places 
at the election of military tribunes i That they would suiFer 
a passage to be laid open to the consulship, who, for such a 
length of time, had kept the tribuneship so closely fenced up i 
They must acquire by a law, what they could not accomplish 
by influence at elections ; and one consuPs place must be set 
apart, beyond the reach of contest, to which the commons may 
have access : since, as long as it is left subject to dispute, it 
will ever become the prize of the more powerful. Nor could 
the nobles now pretend to say, what formerly they had been 
fond of asserting, that there were not to be found, among the 
plebeians, men qualified for the cunile offices. For, was the ad- 
ministration of government conducted with less diligence and 
vigour since the tribunate of Publius Licinius Calvus, the first 
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plebeian elected, than during those yean in which none but 
patricians were military tribunes i Nay, on the contrary, se- 
veral patricians, on the expiration of their office, had been 
condemned for misconduct, but never one plebeian. Quaes- 
tors too, ip like manner as military tribunes, began, a few 
years before, to be elected out of the commons : nor had the 
Roman people seen reason to be displeased with any one of 
them. The consulship now remained to be attained by the 
plebeians ; that was . the bulwark, that the basis of their 
liberty. Could they once arrive at that, then, indeed, the Ro- 
man people would be satisfied that kings were really banish- 
ed from the city, and liberty settled on a sure foundation. 
For, from that day, every advantage, in which the patricians 
now surpassed them, would come into the possession of the 
commons ; command and honour, military glory, birth, nobi- 
lity, all highly valuable to themselves in the present enjoy- 
ment, and which they could leave, with an increase of value, 
to their children." Finding such discourses favourably at- 
tended to, they published another proposition : that instead 
of two commissioners for performing religious rites, ten 
shuuld be appointed, half of whom should be plebeians, half 
patricians ; and they deferred the meeting, which was to de- 
cide on all these matters, until the troops, then engaged in 
the siege of Velitrae, should return. 

XXXVIII. The year expired before the legions were 
brought home from Velitrae ; and consequently, 
b'c 365 ^^^ affair of the laws remained suspended, and 
was handed over to the new military tribunes : for 
as to the plebeian tribunes, the commons re-elected the same ; 
particularly the two who had proposed the laws. The mili- 
tary tribunes elected were Titus Quintius, Servius Corne- 
lius, Servius Sulpicius, Spurius Servilius, Lucius Papirius, 
and Lucius Veturius. Immediately on the commencement 
of the new year, the contest about the laws was pushed to 
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extremity; and when, on the tribes being assembled, the 
proposers of the laws persisted in their proceedings, in spite 
of the protests of their colleagues, the patricians were so 
alarmed that they recurred for aid to their last resource, an 
office superior to all others in power, and a citizen superior 
to all others in reputation. It was resolved that a dictator 
should be appointed. Accordingly Marcus Furius Camillus 
was nominated, and he chose I«ucius iEmilius master of the 
horse. On the other side, the proposers of the laws, in op- 
position to this great effort of their adversaries, with deter- 
mined resolution, collected every means of strength, in aid 
of the plebeian cause ; and, summoning an assembly of the 
people, cited the tribes to give their votes. The dictator, at- 
tended by a band of patricians, having taken his seat, with 
many angry and menacing expressions, the business, at first, 
produced the usual contest among the plebeian tribunes ; 
tome of them supporting the law, and others protesting 
against it. But their protest, which by right ought to have 
prevailed, being nevertheless overpowered by the people's 
warm attachment to the laws themselves, and to the promo- 
ters of them ; and, the first tribes having pronounced, ^^ Be 
it as you propose ;" Camillus said, ^* Roman citizens, since 
the headstrong passions of your tribunes, not their legal au- 
thority, rule your proceedings ; and since, after having at the 
expense of a secession, procured the privilege of protesting, 
ye now yourselves invalidate it, by the same violence through 
which ye obtained it ; I, as dictator, out of regard, as well 
to your particular interest, as to the general interest of the 
commonwealth, will support the right of protesting : and, by 
the power of my authority, will defend your rights of pro- 
tection, which ye endeavour to betray. Wherefore, if Caius 
Licinius and Lucius Sextius will give way to the protest of 
their colleagues, I shall be far from introducing the authority 
of a patrician magistrate into an assembly of the commons. 
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But if, in opposition to the protest, they persist in their at- 
tempt to impose laws on the state, as if it were under capti- 
vity to them, I will not suffer the tribunitian power to be 
brought to dissolution by its own act.'' The tribunes, in 
contempt of this declaration, still proceeding in the business 
with unabated activity, Camillus was so highly provoked, 
that he sent his lictors to disperse the commons ; adding 
threats, that ^^ if they persisted, he would compel every one 
of the younger men to take the military oath, and would in- 
stantly lead an army out of the city." This struck great ter- 
ror into the populace : but the opposition served rather to 
inflame than lessen the resolution of their leaders. How- 
ever, before the dispute was brought to any decision, the 
dictator abdicated his office ; either, because some informal- 
ity was discovered in his appointment, as some writers have 
said ; or because the plebeian tribunes proposed to the com- 
mons, and the commons passed it into an order, that if Mar- 
cus Furius Camillus performed any act as dictator, he should 
be fined five hundred thousand asses.* But the following 
considerations induce me to believe, that he was deterred 
from acting rather by a defect in the auspices, than by such 
an unprecedented order : first, the temper of the man him- 
self ; then Publius Manlius being immediately substituted in 
his room. What end could it answer, to appoint him for 
managing a dispute in which Camillus had been worsted? 
besides, the year following, the same Camillus was created 
dictator, and he certainly could not, without shame, have 
resumed an authority, which had been foiled in his hands 
the year before. At the time too, when the proposition about 
fining him is reported to have been published, he must either 
have had power sufficient to have prevented the passing of 
this order, by which he saw himself degraded, or else he 

• 16141. lit. 8d. 
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could not have been able to oppose the others, on account of 
which this was introduced ; for through the whole course of 
the various disputes, in regard to the authority of the tri- 
bunes, and that of the consuls even down to our memory, the 
dictatorship ever held a decided pre-eminence over both. 

XXXIX. During the interval betweeii the abdication of 
the former dictator, and the new one, Manlius, entering into 
office, as if it were an interregnum, the tribunes summoned 
am assembly of the people ; and it was there discovered, 
which of the laws proposed were favourites of the public, 
and which of the proposers. For the commons passed those 
which respected interest of money, and the lands, and reject- 
ed the one respecting a plebeian consul ; both which decisioi^ 
would have been carried into effect, had not the tribunes in- 
sisted, that they had put the question to the assembly, on 
the whole of the laws collectively. Publius Manlius then 
turned the advantage to the side of the commons, by nomi- 
nating as his master of the horse, a plebeian, Caius Licinius, 
who had been military tribune. This, we are informed, gave 
much displeasure to the patricians, to whom the dictator 
apologized for his conduct, alleging the near relationship be- 
tween him and Licinius ; at the same time asserting, that the 
post of master of the horse was no way superior to that of 
consular tribune. When the assembly for electing plebeian 
tribunes was proclaimed, Licinius and Sextius conducted 
themselves in such a manner, that, while they professed an 
unwillingness any longer to be continued in office, they ap- 
plied to the commons the most powerful incentives, towards 
the effectuating of that purpose, which, from their dissimula- 
tion in the above particular, they seemed little desirous to 
promote. Telling them, that ^^ they were now standing the 
ninth year, as it were in battle array against the nobility, 
with the greatest danger to their own particular interests, 
and without any advantage to the public. That, as they were 
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now grown old, so, together with them, both the proposi- 
tions which they had published, and the whole tribunitian 
power, were fallen into a state of languor. At first, the at- 
tack was carried on, against their propositions, by the pro- 
test of their colleagues ; then, by banishing the younger 
citizens to the war of Velitrse ; at last, the dictatorial thun- 
der had been levelled against themselves. At present, neith^ 
colleagues, nor war, nor dictator stood in their way : for the 
latter had even, by nominating a plebeian master of the horse, 
given them an omen of a plebeian consul. The commons 
were the only obstruction to themselves, and to their own 
interests. They could, if they chose it, immediately, have 
the city and the forum free from creditors, and the lands 
free from unjust occupiers. And when would they ever con- 
sider these kindnesses with proper gratitude, if, at the very 
time when they were receiving plans for their own advantage, 
Aey precluded the authors of them from all hope of distrac- 
tion ? It was not suitable with the candour of the Roman 
people, to require that the burthen of interest money should 
be taken off from them, and that they should be introduced 
into the possession of the lands unjustly occupied by the 
powerful, and at the same time leave the persons, through 
whose means they acquired those lands, to grow old in the 
quality of tribunitians ; not only without honours, but even 
without hope of them. Wherefore, let thtm, first, determine 
in their ovm mind what choice thry would make, and then 
notify that choice, in the election of their tribunes. If they 
chose that the propositions published by them should be pass- 
ed collectively, then there would be some reason for re-elect- 
ing the same tribunes ; for they would carry into effect their 
own wishes. But, if they chose that nothing more should 
pass, than what each found necessary to his private affairs, 
there would then be no occasion for the invidious mode of 
re-election ; and, as they would fail of obtaining the tribune- 
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•hip, so would the people of obtaiDing the. matters proposed 
to them/^ 

XL. On hearing such peremptory language from the tri« 
bunes, and whilst amazement, at the insolence of their beha- 
viour, held the rest of the patricians motionless and silent, 
Appius Claudius Crassus, grandson of the decemvir, is said 
to have stood forth to combat their argument i and, promptr 
ed, rather by hatred and anger, than by hope ^f success, to 
have spoken to this eflfect : ^^ Roman citizens, to me it would 
be neither new nor surprising, if I should hear applied to my- 
self on the present occasion, the same charge, which has al- 
ways been objected, by seditious tribunes, to our family ; that 
the Claudian race, even froni the very beginning,^has shown 
a more zealoub attachment to the dignity of the patricians, 
than to any other object in the state ; and that they have con- 
stantly opposed the interests of the commons. One of these 
assertions, neither I, nor any of the Claudii, will deny ; that, 
from the time when we were first adopted, and admitted into 
the order of the patricians, we have earnestly endeavoured 
that the dignity of those families, among which ye were pleas- 
ed to place us, might truly be said to have been augmented, 
rather than diminished, through our means. As to the other 
declaration, I can take upon me to insist and maintain, in be- 
half of myself and of my ancestors, that, unless we are to 
suppose that actions, which tend to the general good of the 
state, are injurious to the commons, as if they were inha- 
bitants of another city, we never, either in our private ca- 
pacity, or in office, proceeded knowingly, in any instance, 
to the detriment of those commons : and that there can- 
not, consistently with truth, be mentioned any one act, or 
word, of ours, contrary to your .interest ; though some in- 
deed there may have been contrar}' to your inclinations. But 
even were I not of the Claudian family, nor sprung from pa- 
trician blood, but an individual in the general mass of citi- 
zens, only supposing me sensible that I was descended from 
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free-born parents, and that I lived in a free state, could I keep 
silence in such a case as this ; when Lucius Sextius, and 
Caius Licinius, perpetual tribunes, as it seems, have dtiring 
the nine^years in which they have reigned, acquired such a 
degree of arrogance, as to declare, that they will not allow 
you freedom of suffrage, either in elections or in enacting 
laws ? On a certain condition, one of them says, ye shall re- 
elect us tribunes, a tenth time. What else is this, than if he 
said, what others court, we disdain, so far, that, without a 
veduable consideration, we will not accept of it f And now, I 
pray you, what is that consideration, for which we may have 
you perpetually tribunes of the commons f Why, he tells you 
it is, that ye admit all our propositions collectively, be they 
pleasing or displeasing, profitable or unprofifable. Let me 
intreat you, ye Tarquinii, who are tribunes of the commons, 
to suppose that I, one of the citizens, called out in reply to 
you from the middle of the assembly : with your good leave, 
let us be permitted to choose, out of these propositions, such 
as we judge salutary to ourselves, and to reject others. No, 
says he, ye shall have no such permission. Must ye enact, 
concerning interest of money and lands, which tends to the 
good of every one of yourselves, and must* not the prodigy 
of seeing Lucius Sextius and Caius Licinius consuls take 
place in the city of Rome, because ye view it with scorn and 
abhorrence ? Either admit all, or I propose nothing. Just as 
if, before a person pressed with hunger, one were to lay food 
and poison together, and then to order him either to abstain 
from what would minister to life, or to mix along with it what 
would cause death. If then this state were really free, would 
not the whole assembly have replied to you thus ; begone 
with your tribuneships and your propositions. What? If 
you do not propose that which is advantageous to the people 
to admit, can there be no other found to procure them advan- 
tages ? If any patrician (or what they wish to be thought 
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more invidioiil) if a Claudian should say, either admit aU, or 
I propose nothing ; what man among you, citizens, would 
endure it ? Will ye never learn to attend to facts, rather than 
persons ? For ever listen with partial ears to every thing ut- 
t^ed by men of their oflSce, and with prejudice to what is 
said by any of us ? But, surely, their language is very differ- 
ent from what becomes members of a republic : and what 
ahall we say of their proposal, which they are so incensed at 
your rejecting f It is exactly of a piece, citizens, with their 
language. He says, I desire it may be enacted, that it shall 
not be lawful for you to elect into the consulship such persons 
«8 ye may approve : for can he mean otherwise who orders, 
that one consul must necessarily be taken from the plebeians, 
and does not allow you the power of electing two patricians i 
If wars were to be waged now, such as the Etrurian for in- 
stance, when Porsena lay on the Janiculum ; or, as the Gallic 
lately, when, except the Capitol and citadel, all places were 
in possession of the enemy, and that Lucius Sextius stood 
candidate for the consulship with Camillus, would ye be able 
to bear, that Sextius should, without any competition, be made 
consul, while Camillus would be obliged to struggle against 
the danger of a repulse ? Is this to introduce a community of 
honours i to make it lawful for two plebeians, but unlawful 
for two patricians, to be chosen consuls. To make it neces- 
sary to elect one plebeian, but allowable to pass by all the 
patricians ; whaft sort of fellowship, what sort of confederacy 
is this i Are you not satisfied with obtaining a part of that 
in which hitherto you have had no concern ; must you be 
laying violent hands oft the whole ? I fear, says Sextius, that 
if ye are at liberty to elect two patricians, ye will elect no 
plebeian. What is this but to say, because ye would not, of 
your own choice, elect unworthy persons, I will impose on 
you a necessity of admitting them without choice. What 
follows, but that, if one plebeian be named, together with two 
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patricians, he is not even under an obligatiovto the people, 
and may say, that he was appointed by the law, and not elect- 
ed by their suffrages i 

XLI. ^^ The power of extorting, not of suing for honours^ 
18 what they aim at ; and to attain the most exalted without 
incurring the obligations even of the lowest : they choose also 
to make their way to them by means of accidental successes, 
rather than by merit. Is there any man who can think it an 
affront to have his character inspected and estimated ^ Who 
can deem it reasonable^ that he alone, amidst struggling com^ 
petitors, should have a certainty of obtaining honours i Who 
would exempt himself from your judgment? Who would 
render your suffrages necessary (if suffrages I must say) in- 
stead of voluntary ; servile instead of free i Not to mention 
Licinius and Sextius, the years of whose perpetuated power, as 
if they were kings, ye number in the Capitol ; what man is 
the^e this day, in the state, so mean that he might not, by the 
opportunities created by this law, make his way to the con- 
sulship, with greater ease, than we or our children ? Since, 
in some cases, it will not be in your power to elect us, though 
ye wish it, and ye will be under a necessity of electing them, 
though against your will. Of the injury offered to merit, I 
shall say no more, for merit regards only the human race. 
But what shall I say, with respect to religion, and the aus* 
pices ; the affront and injury offered to which, reflect imme- 
diately on the immortal gods i That this eity was founded 
under auspices ; that all business, civil and military, foreign 
and domestic, is conducted under thtm, who can be ignorant i 
In whom therefore is the privilege of auspices vested accord- 
ing to the constitution of our forefathers i In the patricians 
undoubtedly. For no plebeian magistrate is even so elected. 
So peculiar to us are the auspices, that the patrician magis- 
trates, whom the people may approve, can be in no other 
manner elected ; while we ourselves, without the suffrages 
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of the people, create an interrex, under auspices ; and, m pri* 
Tate stations aho hold such privilege,. ivhich they do not, even 
when in office. Does not he then, in effect, abolish the aus- 
pices, who by creating plebeian consuls, takes them out of the 
hands of die patricians, the only persons capable of holding 
them ?' They may now mock at religion, and say, where is 
die great matter, if the chickens do not feed ? If they come 
out too slowly from the coop ? If a bird chaunt an ominous 
note ^ These are trivial matters : but by not disregarding 
these trivial i#atters, our ancestors raised this state to the 
highest eminence. In the present times, as if we stood in no 
need of the favour of the gods, we violate all religious insti« 
tations. Let therefore pontiffs, augurs, kings of the sacri- 
fices, be chosen at random. Let us place the tiara of Jupi- 
ter's flamen on any one that offers, provided he be a man. 
Let us commit the Ancilia, the shrines, the gods, and the 
diarge of their worship, to persons to whom they cannot, 
without impiety, be intrusted. Let neither laws be enacted, 
nor magistrates elected under auspices. Let not the appro- 
bation of the senate be requisite, either to the asst^mblies of 
the centuries, or of the Curias. Let Sextius and Licinius, 
like Romulus and Tatius, reign in the city df Rome, in return 
for their generosity in plundering from other men's fortunes : 
in giving away other men^s money and lands, does it not oc- 
cur to you, that by one of these laws, great part of the pos- 
sessions must be converted into desolate wilds, in conse- 
quence of the owners being expelled from them: by the other, 
that credit would be annihilated, by which all human society 
must be at ah end. For every reason, then, I am of opinion, 
that ye ought to reject those propositions altogether. What- 
ever is your determination, may the gods grant it a happy 
issue." 

XLIL The speech of Appius produced no other effect, 
than the putting off the decision on the propositions to ano- 
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ther time. Sextius and Licinius, being again re-elected tri- 
bunes, the tenth time, procured a law to be enacted, that, of 
the decemvirs for superintending religious matters, half 
should be chosen from among the commons. According, 
ly, five patricians were elected, and five plebeians. Which 
step being gained, the way seemed open to the consulship. 
Satisfied with this victory, the commons conceded so far to 
the patricians, that, no mention being made of consuls for the 

present, military tribunes should be elected. The 
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election fell on Aulus and Marcus Comelius#i se- nV'o^ ^* 

cond time, Marcus Geganius, Publius Manlius, 
Lucius Veturius, and Publius Valerius a sixth time. Ex- 
cept the siege of Velitrx, an affair of which the issue was 
rather tedious than doubtful, the Romans were undisturbed 
by any foreign concerns ; when a sudden report of the Gauls 
approaching in arms, occasioned so great an alarm,^hat Mar» 
cus Furius Camillus was appointed dictator the fifth time, 
and he nominated Titus Quintius Pennus master of horse. 
Claudius asserts, that a battle was fought with the Gauls 
this year, on the banks of the river Anio, and that, at this 
time, happened the famous combat on the bridge, in which 
Titus Manlius, engaging with a Gaul who had challenged 
him, slew him in the sight of the two armies, and spoiled 
him of a chain. But I am led, by the authority of many 
writers to believe, that these events happened at least ten 
years later ; and that a pitched battle was now fought with 
the Gauls by the dictator Camillus, in the territory of Alba. 
The victory was neither doubtful, nor obtained with diffi- 
culty by the Romans ; although, from people^s recollection 
of former misfortunes, the coming of the Gauls had diffused 
very great terror. Many thousands of the barbarians were 
slain in the field, and great numbers in the storming of their 
camp. The rest dispersing, mostly towards Apulia, escaped, 
partly by continuing their flight to a great distance ; and 
partly by being, through dismay and terror, scattered widely. 
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in different quarters. The dictator had a triumph decreed 
him, with the concurrence of the senate and commons. 
Scarcely, however, had he got rid of the business of this 
war, than he found employment, from a more violent com- 
motion at home : and the issue of an obstinate struggle was, 
that the dictator and senate were overpowered, and the pro- 
positions of the tribunes admitted. In consequence, an elec- 
tion of consuls was held, in spite of the opposition of the no- 
bility, in which Lucius Sextius was made consul, the first of 
plebeian rank. Nor did the disputes end even here. '^The 
patricians. refusing to give their approbation, the affair was 
likely to produce a secession of the commons, with dreadful 
coilsequences ; when their dissensions were accommodated 
on terms, by the interposition of the dictator. The nobility 
made concessions to the commons, with respect to the jde- 
beian consul, and the commons to the nobility with respect 
to one prsetor to be elected out of the patricians, to adminis- 
ter justice in the city. Concord being, by these means, res- 
tored between die orders, after such a long continuance of 
mutaal animosity, the senate were of opinion, that such an 
event deserved to be signalized by an exhibition of the most 
magnificent games* and by the addition of another day, to the 
usual three, of the Latine festival ; expecting on this occa- 
aioD, if on any whatever,' to find a general willingness to show 
diaC testimony of gratitude to the immortal gods. But the 
plebeian aediles refused to undertake the business : on which 
the •younger patricians, with one accord, cried out, that out 
of their desire of paying due honour to the deities, they 
would with pleasure perform it, provided they were appoint- 
ed ladiles. llieir offer was accepted, with universal thanks, 
and the senate decreed, that the dictator should propose to 
the people, to appoint two of the patricians to the office of 
aediles ; and that the senate would give their approbation to 
all the elections made in that year. 
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The offices of praetor and curule-xdile instituted. A pestilential 
rag^s in the city ; of which dies the celebrated Furius CamiHus. 
representations first introduced. Curtius, armed, on horsebadcy lei^ 
into a gulph in the Forum. Titus Manlius, having^ slain in single cam- 
bat a Gaul, who chaUen^;ed any of the Roman soldiers to fight, takes 
from him a golden chain which be wears, and is, from thence, caUe4 
Torquatus. Two new tribes added, called the Pomptine and Publifiaa. 
Licinius Stolo is found guilty, upon a law carried by himself of potaets- 
ing more than five hundred acres of land. Harcus Valerius, sumamed 
Corvinus, from having, with the aid of a crow, kiUed a Gaul, who j^hal- 
leng^dhim, is next year elected consul, though but twenty^three yean 
old. A treaty of fnendship made with the Carthaginians. The Campa- 
nians, overpowered by the Samnites, surrender themselves to the RomaA 
people, who declare war against the Samnites. P. Decius Mus saves the 
Roman army, brought into extreme danger by the consul A. Comeltug. 
Conspiracy and revolt of the Roman soldiers in the g^arrison of Capua* 
They are brought to a sense of duty, and restored to their country, by 
Marcus Valerius Corvus, dictator. Successful operations against the 
Hemicians, Gauls, Tiburtians, Privemians, Tarquinians, Samnites^ and 
Volscians. 

I. THIS year will ever be remarkable for the consulship 

of a man of no ancestry ; and remarkable, also, for 

B V ifi'i' ^^^ institution of two new public offices, the prae- 

torship and the curule sedileship. These honours 

the patricians claimed to themselves, as a compensation for 

their concession of one consul's place to the plebeians. The 
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commons gave the consulship to Lucius S^ius^ the intro- 
ducer of the law by which it was obtained. The patricians, 
by their influence among the people, gained the prsetorship 
for Spurius Furius Camillus son of Marcus ; and the sdile- 
ship, for Cneius Quintius Capitolinus and Publius Cornelius 
Scipio, men of their own rank. The patrician colleague, 
given to Lucius Seztius, was Lucius iEmilius Mamercinus. 
In the beginning of the year, rumours were spread concern- 
ing the Gauls, who, after having been dispersed over Apu- 
lia, were now said to be collecting themselves into a body; 
and ako concerning a revolt of the Hemicians. But all 
kinds of business were purposely deferred, lest the plebeian 
consul should have an opportunity of performing any service, 
and silence was as much observed on every subject, as though 
it had been proclaimed. The tribunes, however, did not 
suffer it to pass unnoticed, that the patricians, by way of re- 
quital for one plebeian consulship, had assumed to them-- 
selves three patrician magistrates, sitting in curule chairs, 
and clad in robes of state like consuls ; the praetor even ad- 
ministering justice, as a colleague to the consuls, and elected 
under the same auspices. In consequence of this, the senate 
were afterwards ashamed to order, that the curule sediles 
dould be chosen from among the patricians. It was at first 
agreed that plebeians should be appointed every second year, 
but in after time the choice was left open. In the consulate 
of Lucius Genucius and Quintus Servilius, who immediately 
succeeded, though affairs were tranquil both at home and 
abroad, yet, as if at no time there could be an exemption 
from danger and alarm, a pestilence broke out with great j 
violence ; a censor, a curile sedile, and three plebeian tribunes, 
are said to have fallen victims to it, while its ravages among 
the populace were' proportionably numerous ; but this cala- 

mity was rendered memorable chiefly by the death 
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of Marcus Furius Camillus, whose loss, though at nV' a^q* 

an advanced period of life, was much to be regret- 
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ted: he wis, in tmlfa, a man singalarly eminenl in erery 
dnngc of fortune ; before he went into banishment, the first 
person in the state, as well in ciyil as militsfy departments ; 
in eule, still more illustrious, whether we consider the dis- 
aster by which the nation was induced to supplicate his re- 
turn ; or his own successful conduct, by which, on being res- 
tored to his country, he effected that country's liberation, 
and justified his own fair claim to celebrity. He then, through 
a course of twenty-five years after, uniformly maintained a 
diaracter equal to this high rank of glory, allowed on dl 
hands as deserving of being "Reckoned, next to Romulus, a 
second founder of the city of Rome. 

II. The pestilence continuing during both thi^ and the fol- 
lowing year, in which Caius Sulpicius Pcticus 
b'c^6i' ^°^ Caius Licinius Stolo were consuls; nothing 
memorable was transacted, only that, for the pur- 
pose of soliciting the favour of the gods, the Lectistemium 
was performed the third time since the building of the city. 
But the disorder receiving no alleviation, either from humtti 
wisdom or divine aid, the strength of the people's minds be- 
came almost overpowered by superstition, and, it is said, that 
on this occasion, among other devices for appeasing the 
wrath of heaven, scenic plays were introduced ; a new tiling 
to a warlike people ; for hitherto there had been only the 
shows of the Circus. However, this kind of performance 
was, as in general all beginnings are, but a trifling matter, 
and even that borrowed from abroad. Actors were sent for 
from Etruria, who, though without any poetical language, 
or any gestures correspondent to such language, yet regu- 
lating their motions by the measures of thef music, exhibited, 
in the Tuscan manner, something far from ungraceful. The 
younger citizens soon began to imitate these ; throwing out, 
at the same time, among each other, ludicrous expressions in 
coarse verses, and with gestures adapted to the words : this 
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kind of perfbrmmce dken being received with approbatton, 
in the course of frequent practice gained much improvement. 
The native performers were called Histriones, from the Tus* 
can word Hister, signifying a player ; and thejr did not, as 
formeriy, pronounce alternately, without regard to order, 
verses like the Fedcennine, artless and unpolished, but re- 
presented comic medleys,* composed in regular metre, with 
the several parts of the performance properly adjusted to the 
music ; the delivery of the words and the gesticulation being 
performed in concert with the music. Several years after 
this, Livius, who was the first to lay aside medleys, and to 
digest a story into a regular plot, being also, as all were at 
that time, the actor of his own pieces ; and, having broken 
his voice by being obliged to repeat them too often, after re- 
questing the indulgence of the public, placed a boy before 
Ae musician, to chaunt,f while he himself performed the 
gesticulations. And this he executed with much freer action, 
because disengaged from attention to the management of his 
voice. Hence originated the practice of the chaunting being 
performed by another, to the gesticulation of the actors, 
whose voices were eased of all buf the dialogue. When, by 
tlufl regulation, the scenic business was directed to other ob- 
jects than laughter and intemperate mirth, and the amuse- 
ment was, by degrees, converted into an art, the younger 
citizens, leaving to professed actors the exhibition of plays, 
began, according to the ancient practice, to throw out alter- 
nately ludicrous jests, comprised in verse, which thence got 

* Satoni signified a dish filled with a variety of fruits, and other kinds 
of food, offered to Ceres, at the time of her festival, and was used to de- 
note a poetic medley, comprising^ a variety of topics and matter. Livius 
Aadronicus^ a freed man of Marcus Livius Salinator, began to write about 
the year of Rome 513. 

\ It was customary, at the end of every act, to chaunt a set of verses, ac- 
companied by the music, and with correspondent gesticulations. 
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the name of exodia, or interludes, and were collected prin« 
cipally out of the Atellan farces.* This kind of entertain- 
ment, thus borrowed from Oscia, these younger citizens kept 
in their own hands, not suffering it to be debased by pro- 
fessed players. For this re;ison the rule was established^ 
which is still observed, that the actors of these Atellan farces 
are not degraded from their tribe, and are capable of serving 
in the army, as if no way concerned in the business of the 
stage. Among the trifling beginnings of other matters, I 
thought it not amiss to give a view of the origin of theatrical 
exhibitions also, in order to show, from a moderate setting 
out, to what an intolerable extravagance they have proceed- 
ed ; such extravagance, indeed, as scarcely to be supported 
by opulent kingdoms. 

III. However, this introduction of stage plays, intended 
as a pious expiation, neither relieved men's minds from reli- 
gious dread, nor their bodies from the disorder: so far 
otherwise, that an inundation of the Tiber happening tD 
overflow the Circus, and to interrupt a play in the middle 
of the performance, that incident excited the utmost degree 
of terror, as it was deemed a token of the displeasure of the 
gods, and that they disdained the atonements offered to their 

wrath. Whereforei in the next consulate, of Cneius 
Y R 392 . . 

BC 360* ^^"^^'^^f ^^^ Lucius iEmilius Mamercinus a se- 
cond time, people^s minds being more harassed in 
searching for expiations, than their bodies by the sickness, it 
was collected, from the memory of some of the more aged, 
that a pestilence had formerly ceased, on the nail being driven 
by a dictator. The senate were so superstitious on the occa* 
sion, as to order a dictator to be appointed, for the purpose 

* The Atellan farces were borrowed from Atella, a town in Oscia, which 
was a district of Campania, comprehending the two states of the Auninciant 
and Sidicinians. 
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of driving the nail : Lucius Manlius Imperiosus was accord- 
ingly nominated, and he appointed Lucius Pinarius master 
of the horse. There is an obsolete law, written in antique 
letters and words, that whoever is supreme officer, should 
drive a nail dn the ides of September. It used to be driven 
into the right sidjs of the temple of Jupiter, supremely great 
and good, in that part where the statue of Minerva stands. 
This nail, it is said, sefved as a mark of the number of years 
elapsed, the use of letters being rare in those times ; and the 
law directed the ceremony to the temple of Minerva, because 
the use of numbers was an invention of that goddess. Cin- 
ciua, a diligent inquirer into such monuments of antiquity, 
assures us, that there were to be seen, among the Volscians 
also, nails fixed in the temple of the Tuscan goddess Nortia, 
by which they kept account of the number of years. Marcus 
Horatius, being then consul, first performed this ceremony, 
in obedience to the law, at the temple of Jupiter, supremely 
good and great, in the year after the expulsion of the kings. 
Afterwards, the solemnity of driving the nail was transferred 
from the consuls to a dictator, because this was a superior 
office : the custom was dropped in after times, but it was now 
deemed an affair of sufficient importance in itself, to require 
the nomination of a chief. Manlius, who was appointed for 
the purpose, as if he had been commissioned to manage the 
affairs of the state in general, and not merely to acquit it of 
a religious duty, being ambitious of commanding an army 
against the Hemicians, harassed the youth by a rigorous se- 
verity in levying troops, until at length all the plebeian tri- 
butes united to oppose him ; and then overcome, either by 
force or shame, he resigned the dictatorship. 

IV. Notwithstanding which, in the beginning of the next 

year, Quintus Servilius Ahala, and Lucius Genu- 
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cius a second time, being consuls, a criminal prose- n 'p \^q ' 

cution was conunenced against Manlius, by Mar- 
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CU8 Pomponius^ si plebeian tribune. His rigour in the levies, 
which he had carried^ not only to the fining of the citizens, 
but even to the wounding of their persons, (those who re- 
fused to answer to their names being some beaten with rods, 
others loaded with chains, had excited a general hatred 
against him ; but more obnouous than all were his impetu- 
ous temper, and the surname of Imperiosus, which he had 
assumed out of an ostentation of severity, a quality which 
appeared not more conspicuously in his behaviour to stran- 
gers, than to the persons most closely connected with him, 
and to those of his own blood. — One of the charges brought 
against him, by the tribune, was, that ^^ he had banished his 
son, a youth convicted of no dishonourable act, from the city, 
from his house, from his tutelar gods, from the Forum ; pro- 
hibited him the enjoyment of the light, and of the conversa- 
tion of his equals ; having reduced him to work like a slave, 
in a kind of prison or work-house, and thus had one of moat 
distinguished birth, of dictatorian rank, learned, from hb 
daily sufferings, that he was bom of a father really imperious. 
And for what fault ? Because he was not endowed with elo- 
quence, nor ready in discourse. And whether ought the 
father, if he had a particle of humanity in him, to apply gen- 
tle remedies to a natural defect, or to attempt to correct it 
by punishment, and cause it to be more noticed by a course 
of harsh treatment i Even beasts, if any of their offspring 
chance to be unhappily formed, are nevertheless careful in 
nourishing and cherishing it. But Manlius aggravated the 
misfortune of his son, and clogged the slowness of his ca- 
pacity with additional impediments ; and whatever spark of 
natural ability he possessed, took the method to extinguish 
it by accustoming him 'to a rustic life and clownish manners, 
keeping him among his cattle.'^ 

V. By these charges every one was highly incensed against 
Manlius, except the young man himself; on the contrary. 
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grieviDg that he should be the cause of hatred and accusa- 
tions against his parent, in order to demonstrate to gods and 
men that he wished support to his father, rather than to his 
enemies, he formed a design, which, though not reconcileable 
to the rules of civil society, was yet commendable in its prin- 
ciple of filial duty. Having provided himself with a dagger, 
he came to the city, without the knowledge of any one, early 
in the morning, and proceeding directly to the house of 
Marcus Pomponius the tribune, told the porter that he 
wanted to see his master immediately, and desired him to 
acquaint him that Titus Manlius, the son of Lucius, was 
there. He was immediately introduced : for the other hoped 
Aat he came inflamed with resentment against his father, 
and had brought either some new matter for accusation, or 
some scheme for accomplishing the design. Manlius then, 
after mutual 'salutations, told him that he wished to confer 
with him, on some business, in private. All who were pre- 
sent being ordered to withdraw to a distance from the apart- 
ment, he drew his dagger, and standing over the couch with 
die weapon ready to strike, threatened to stab him that mo- 
ment^ if he did not swear, in the words which he should dic- 
tate, that he ^^ never would hold a meeting of the commons 
lor the purpose of prosecuting his father." The tribune, 
aSHghted at seeing the steel glittering before his eyes, him- 
self alone and unarmed, the other a young man, his superior 
in strength, and, what was no less terrifying, full of savage 
ferocity from consciousness of his strength, swore in the 
terms enjoined him ; and afterwards alleged this sorry pro- 
ceeding, as his reason for desisting from his undertaking. 
Nor did the people conceive any displeasure at so bold an 
attempt of a son in behalf of his parent, although they would 
have been much better pleased to have had an opportunity of 
passing sentence on a culprit of such a cruel and tyrannical 
disposition , and it was thought the more commendable in 
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him, that the excessive rigour of his father had not erased 
from his mind the love of him. Wherefore, besides the 
father b^ing excused from standing a trial, that very afiair 
was also productive of honours to the son ; and, on its being 

determined that year, for the first time, that the tribunes of 

• 

the soldiers for the legions should be appointed by vote of 
the people, (for until then, the commanders used to appoint 
them of their own authority, as they do at present* those 
termed RuiFuli,) he obtained the second place among six, 
though not recommended to public favour by any merit^ 
either in a civil or military line, having spent his youth io 
the country, and out of the way of any intercourse with the 
world. 

VI. In the same year, we are told, the earth, near the 
middle of the Forum, in consequence either of an earthquake, 
or some other violent cause, sunk down to'a; immense 
depth, forming a vast aperture ; nor could the gulph be filled 
up by all the earth which they could'throw into it, though 
every one exerted himself in bringing it thither, until, pur- 
suant to advice of the gods, they set about enquiring what it 
was which constituted the principal strength of the Roman 
people ; for, according to the responses of the soothsayers, 
that must be devoted to this place, if they wished that the 
Roman commonwealth should be everlasting. Then they 
tell us, that Marcus Curtius, a youth highly distinguished by 
his military exploits, reproved them for deliberating whether 
Rome was possessed of any greater good than arms and 
valour ; and, on this, silence being made, throwing his eyes 
round to the temples of the gods within view of the Forum, 
and to the Capitol, and extending his hands, at one time 
towards heaven, at another, towards the infernal gods, 
through the gaping aperture of the earth, he devoted him- 
self as a victim. Then, having dressed himself in complete 
armour, and mounted a horse accoutred with the most gor* 
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feous furniture which could, be procured, he plunged into 
the opening, and the multitude, men and women, threw in 
•ver him their offerings, and quantities of the (ruits of the 
earth; and thus it is said the lake received its name, and 
not, as is supposed by some, from Mettius Curtius, the an- 
cient soldier of Titus Tatius. If there were my way of 
coming at the truth, no diligence should be wanting, on my 
part, in the pursuit of it : but now, when the distance of time 
precludes all certain evidence, we must abide by the reports 
of tradition, and account for the name of the lake from this 
latter fable. This great prodigy being expiated, the senate, 
during the same year, taking the affair of the Hemicians into 
consideration, voted, (after sending heralds to demand satis- 
fiiction, without effect,) that on the first proper day, the sense 
of the people should be taken on the subject of a declaration 
«£ war against them, and the people, in full assembly, order- 
ed it. That province fell, by lot, to the consul Lucius Genu- 
cius : and now the whole state was in anxious suspense ; be- 
cause, being the first plebeian who, in quality of consul, was 
to wage war under his own auspices, the issue of the expedi- 
tion would furnish an opportunity of judging of *the wisdom 
or imprudence of introducing a community of honours. For- 
tune so ordered it, that Genucius marching against the ene- 
my with a powerful force, fell into an ambush, where the 
leg;ion8 being seized with a sudden panic, and routed, the 
consul was surrounded and slain by persons, who knew not 
at the time who they had killed. When the news of this 
was brought to Rome, the patricians, who were not so much 
grieved at the calamity of the public, as they were elated at 
the ill success attending the command of a plebeian consul, 
every where exclaimed, *^ Let them go now and elect ple- 
beian consuls; yet transfer the auspices, they could not 
irithout impiety. The patricians might indeed, by a vote of 
the people, be driven from the possession of their own pe- 
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culiar honours ; but had this inauspicious law been able to 
prevail likewise against the immortal gods i These had inter- 
posed to vindicate their own authority, their own auspices t 
for no sooner had these been defiled by a person prohiUted 
by divine and human laws, than the destruction^jf their army, 
together with their commander, had given them warning, not 
to conduct elections in such a manner hereafter, as to con* 
found the rights of birth." The senate-house and the Forum 
resounded with such expressions. 'Appius Claudius, who 
had argued against the law, and therefore, with greater au- 
thority, blamed the people now for the issue of a scheme, of 
which he had manifested his disapprobation, was, at the ge- 
neral desire of the patricians, nominated dictator by the con- 
sul Servilius, and proclamation was issued for a levy and a 
cessation of business. 

VII. Before the arrival of the dictator, and the new le- 
gions, at the place where the Hemicians lay, Caius Sulpicius, 
the lieutenant-general, who held the command, making use 
of an opportunity which oiTered, fought the enemy with bril- 
liant success. After the death of the consul, the Hemicians 
had advanced towards the Roman camp, in a contemptuous 
manner, confident, beyond doubt, of becoming masters of it ; 
on which the soldiers, burning with rage and indignation, and 
encouraged by the lieutenant-general, sallied out upon them. 
The Hemicians were so widely disappointed in their hopes 
of approaching the rampart, that they were obliged to retire 
in great confusion. Soon after, by the arrival of the dictator, 
the new army was joined to the old, and the forces doubled. 
The dictator, by bestowing commendations, in a public 
speech, on the lieutenant-general and the soldiers, by whose 
bravery the camp had been defended, animated still farther 
the courage of those, who heard their own praises justly set 
forth, and stimulated the rest to emulation of their merit. 
Nor were the preparations for action less vigorous on the side 
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of the enemy i mindful of die honour, which they had before 
acquired, and not ignorant of the addition to the' strength of 
the Romans, they applied themselves to augmefat their own 
likewise. The whole Hemician race, every man of military 
age, was cdled out.' Eight cohorts were formed, consisting 
each of four hundred men, the ablest which could be chosen 
out of all their number. This select body, the flower of their 
youth, they also fiUecK with hope and spirits by a decree, that 
Aey should receive double pay : they were, besides, excused 
frcmi military works, in order that, being reserved entirely 
for the single labour of fighting, they might be sensible that 
they ought to make exertions beyond what was expected 
from the generality of men : even an extraordinary post in 
the field was allotted them, that their valour might be the 
more conspicuous. A plain of two miles in breadth sepa* 
rated the Roman camp from that of the Hemicians : in the 
middle of this, the spaces being nearly equal on both sides, 
they came to an engagement. The fight was maintained, for 
some time, without any apparent advantage, the Roman 
cavalry making many fruitless attempts to disorder the ene* 
my's line by their charge : but when they found that, acting 
as cavalry, they could produce no effect in proportion to their 
eflbrts, the horsemen, after first consulting the dictator, and 
obtaining his permission, dismounted from their horses, rush- 
ed forward, with a loud shout, before the line, and recom- 
menced the fight in a new mode. Nor could they have been 
resisted, had- not the extraordinary cohorts, their equals in 
vigour both of body and mind, thrown themselves in their 
way. 

VIII. The contest then lay between the nobility of the two 
nations. Whatever .the common chance of war carried off 
from the one side or the other, was a loss to be estimated on 
a much higher scale than that of the numbers. The rest, an 
armed populace, as if they had delegated the fight to their 
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nobles, rested the issue of their own cause on the bravery of 
the others. Many fell on both sides ; more were wounded. 
At length the horsemen, chiding each other, began to ask^ 
^* In what manner they were to act next? since, neither oo 
horseback had they made an impression on the enemy, nor 
on foot were performing any service of consequence i What 
other method of fighting did they wait for i To what purpose 
was their rushing forward so fiercely* before the line, and 
their combating in a post which did not belong to them i*^ 
Animated by these mutual reproaches, they raised the shout 
jmew, pressed forward, and compelled the enemy, first to 
shrink, then to give way, and at last fairly drove them oflF the 
field. It is not here easy to say what circumstance turned 
the advantage against strength so equally matched with their 
own ; unless it were, that the fortune, which continuaHy at* 
tended each nation, had power both to exalt and to depress 
courage. The Romans pursued the flying Hemicians to their 
camp ; but they did not choose to attack it, because it was 
then late in the day. Some delay in finishing the sacrifices 
with success had detained the dictator, so that he could not 
give the signal before noon, and, in consequence, the battle 
had lasted until night. Next day, the camp of the Hemicians 
was found deserted, and many of their wounded left behind. 
Their main body, as they fled, was attacked by the Signians, 
who observing, as they passed by their walls, that their stand- 
ards were but thinly attended, routed and dispersed them 
through the country in precipitate flight. Nor -did the Ror 
mans gain the victory without bloodshed ; a fourth part of 
their soldrers perished, and, what was a loss of no less impor- 
tance, several of the Roman horsemen fell. 

IX. In the year following, the consuls, Caius Sulpicius, 

and Caius Licinius Calvus, led an army against 
n r qsq' ^^^ Hemicians, and, not finding the enemy in the 

field, took Ferentinum, one of their cities, by 
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storiD ; when, on their return from thence, the Tiburtians 
shut their gates against them. This behaviour finally deter- 
mined the Romans, many complaints having been made on 
both sides, before this, to declare war against the people of 
Tibur, after demanding satisfaction by heralds. We learn, 
from very gc^d authority, that Titus Quintius Pennus was 
dictator this year, and Servius Cornelius Maluginensis mas- 
ter of the horse. Macer Licinius writes, that he was nomi- 
mated by the consul Licinius, for the purpose of holding the 
dections ; because, observing that his colleague hastened the 
elections, in order to have them over before the commence- 
ment of the campaign, with design to procure his own re- 
election to the consulship, he judged it necessary to thwart 
hh ambitious designs. This account, being calculated to en- 
hance the honour of his own family, renders the authority of 
Licinius of the less weight ; as I find no mention of that cir- 
cumstance in the earlier annals, I am inclined to think, that 
die dictator was appointed rather on account of the Gallic 
war. There is no doubt that, in that year, the Gauls were 
encamped at the third stone on the Salarian road, at the far- 
ther side of the bridge of the Anio. The dictator having, 
in consequence of the alarm of a Gallic tumult, proclaimed 9 
cessation of civil business, obliged all the younger citizens to 
take the military oath ; and, marching out of the city with a 
very powerful army, encamped on the hither bank of the 
Anio. The bridge lay between the armies, neither party 
choosing to break it down, lest It should be construed as an 
indication of fear. Frequent skirmishes were fought for the 
possession of the bridge, but so indecisive, that it could not 
be clearly discovered to which party it belonged. While af- 
£ur8 were in this posture, a Gaul, of a stature remarkably 
large, advanced on the bridge, then unoccupied ; and, with a 
loud voice, called out, ^ Let the bravest man that^Rome can 
produce, come forth here to battle, that the event of a com- 
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bat between us two may determine which of the nations is to 
be held superior in war." 

X* The young Roman nobility were for a long time ti«v 
lent, ashamed to refuse the challenge, yet unwilling to claim 
the first post of dan{|er. Then Titus Manlius, son of Lucius, 
the same who had freed his father from the persecution of 
the tribune, advancing from his station to the dictator, said, 
^^ General, I would on no account leave my post to fight 
without your orders, not though i should see a certain pro^ 
pect of victory: but -if you permit me, I wish to show that 
brute, who makes such an insolent parade in the front of the 
enemy's army, that I am sprung from that family which beat 
down an army of Gauls from the Tarpeian rock." The dic- 
tator answered, ^ Titus Manlius, I honour your bravery, 
and your dutiful regard to your father, and to your country ; 
go, and with the help of the god9, show the Roman name 
invincible." The youth was then armed by his companions, 
took a footman^s shield, and girded on a Spanish sword, 
adapted to close fight. As soon as they had fitted on his 
armour and ornaments, they conducted him out towards the 
Gaul, who showed a savage joy, and (the ancients have thought 
that circumstance also worth mention) even thrust out his 
tongue in derision. They then retired to their posts, and 
the two champions were left in the middle space, in the man* 
ner of a spectacle, rather than according to the rules of com- 
bat, very unequally matched, in the eyes of such as judged 
by sight and appearance. The one had a body of enormous 
size, glittering in a vest of various colours, having armour 
painted and inlaid with gold : the other was of the middle 
stature among soldiers, and his mein devoid of ostentation, 
in arms calculated for ready use more than for show. On his 
side there was no song of defiance, no capering, or vain 
flourishing of arms, but his breast, replete with resolution 
and silent rage, reserved all its fierceness for the decision of 
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the contest. They took their ground between the two ar- 
miea, while the minds of such great numbers of men on both 
sides were suspended between hope and fear. The Gaul, 
like some huge mass, ready to crush the other under it, 
stretching forward his shield witlvhis left hand, discharged 
an ineffectual blow on the edge of his sword, with great noise, 
on the armour of Manlius, as he approached ; while the 
Roman, pushing aside the lower part of his antagonist's 
shield with bis own, and insinuating himsdf between that 
and his body, closed in with him in such a manner, as to be 
in no danger of a wound. He then raised the point of his 
sword, and with one, and then a second thrust, piercing the 
belly and groin of his foe, laid him prostrate on the ground, 
of which he covered a vast extent. The body, without offer* 
ing it any other indignity, he despoilfd of a chain only, which, 
bloody as it was, he threw round* his owb neck. Astonish* 
ment and dismay held the Gauls motionless. Thb Romans, 
in rapture, advanced from their posts to meet their champion, 
and with congratulations and praises conducted him to the 
dictator. Among the unpolished jests which they threw out, 
according to the soldiers* custom, composed in a manner 
somewhat resembling verses, the appellation Torquatus was 
beard joined with his name ; which, being generally adopt- 
ed, has since done honour to the- descendants of that whole 
Ihie. The dictator also presented him' with a golden crown, 
and, in a public speech, extolled the action in the highest 
terms. 

Xliu In fiict, that combat was of so great consequence with 
respect to the general issue of the campaign, that, on the 
night following, the army of the Gauls, abandoning their 
camp in hurry and confusion, removed into the territory of 
Tibur ; and from thence, soon after, into Campania, having 
first concluded an alliance with the Tiburtians, for the pur- 
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pose of carryiog on the war, and received fron 
B*C 'sst' ^^™ liberal supplies of provisions. This was tbe 

reason, that in the next year Caius Postelius Bal- 
bus, consul, notwithstanding that province of the Hemicians 
had fallen to the lot of his colleague Marcus Fabius Ambus^ 
tus, led an army, by order of tbe people, agadast the Tibur- 
tians, to whose assistance the Gauls came back from Cam- 
pania, and dreadful ravages were committed in the territoriea 
p£ Lavici, Tusculum, and Alba, in which th$ Tiburdans 
openly took the lead* Though the state had been content with 
a consul at the head of the army,. against such an enemy as 
the Tiburtians, tbe alarm of a Gallic war made it requisite^ 
that a dictator should be created. Quintus Servilius Ahala 
being accordingly appointed, be nominated Titus Quintius 
master of the horse ; and, by direction of the senate, vowed 
to celebrate the great games, if in that war he should be 
crowned with success. The dictator then, ordering the cout 
sular army to remain. where it was^ in order to keep the Tt* 
burtians at home, by obliging them to employ their arms in 
their own defence, enlisted all the younger citizens, none 
declining the service. A battle was fought with the enemy 
at no great distance from the Colline gate, in which the entire 
strength of the city was employed, in the sight of their pa* 
rents, wives, and children. Such incitements to courage as 
the preservation of their dearest relatives, which operate 
powerfully, even when those relatives are absent, being now 
placed before their eyes, roused every sentiment of honour 
and every feeling of affection. After great slaughter on both 
aides, the army of the Gaub was at length defeated. They 
directed their flight towards Tibur, which the Gauls consir 
dered as the grand stay of the war ; but being met in disor* 
der, not far from that city, by the consul Pcetelius, and the 
Tiburtians marching out to their aifl, they were all driven 
within the gates. Thus both the dictator and the consul con- 
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ducted their operttions most successfully. Fabius likewise, 
the othei* consul, at first, in slight skirmishes, and, at last, in 
one remarkable engagement, wherein the Hemicians attacked 
him with their whole force, entirely defeated them. The 
dictator, after passing magnificent encomiums on the con- 
vols, and declining in their favour the honours due to hife 
own exploits, abdicated the dictatorship. Pcetelius enjoyed 
E double triumph over the Gauls and the Tiburtians. Fabius 
was contented with entering the city in ovation. The Tibur- 
tians treated the triumph of PoDtelius with derision ; for, 
^ where,'* they asked, '^ had' he tried their strength in the 
field i a few of their people, who had gone out at the gates, 
as spectators of the flight and confusion of the Gauls, on 
finding themselves also attacked, and that every one who 
came in the way was slain, without distinction, had retired 
into the city. Did the Romans deem this a matter worthy 
of a triumph ? They had thought it a great and marvellous 
exploit to raise a tumult at an enemy's gates, but they 
should soon experience greater trepidation round their own 
walls." 

XIL Accordingly, in the year following, when Marcus 
PopiUius Lsenas, and Cneius Manlius, were con- 
suls, setting out from Tibur in the dead of the n'r'355' 
night, with forces prepared for action, they came 
to the city of Rome, where the people, being roused hastily 
from sleep, were filled with consternation, by the suddenness 
of the afiair, and the alarm happening in the night, great 
numbers also being ignorant who were the enemy or whence 
they came. However, they quickly ran to arms, posted 
guards at the gates, and manned the walls ; and when day- 
break showed no other enemy before the city but the Tibur- 
tians, and those not very considerable, the consuls marching 
out by two different gates, attacked their army on both flanks 
as they were just advancing to the walls. It then appeared. 
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that they had come with greater reliance on the opportunity 
for a surprise, than on their own valour j for they scarcely 
withstood the first onset of the Romans. Their coming 
proved, in the event, even fortunate to the Romans, a dis* 
aension which was on the point of breaking out between the 
patricians and plebeians being suppressed by their apprehcn- 
aions from a war so near at home. Another irruption into 
their territory, and by another enemy, succeeded this ; more 
terrible, however, to the country, than to the city. The Tar- 
quinians over-ran the Roman frontiers, committing depreda« 
tions, principally, on the side contiguous to Etruria : and, 
after restitution had been demanded in vain, the new con- 
suls, Cains Fabius, and Caius Plautius, by order of the peo« 

pie, declared war against them : that province fell 
BC 355 ' ^ Fabius, the Hemicians JU> Plaudus. A rumour 

of a Gallic war also prevailed. But amid these 
causes of appreheiision, they derived some consolation in fi 
peace with the Latines, granted at their own request, and 
also from a large supply of soldiers sent by that nation in 
compliance with an ancient treaty, the terms of which had 
been disregarded for many years past. This addidon of 
strength was such an effectual support to the cause of the 
Romans, that they heard with the less concern, soon after, 
that the Gauls had come to Prseneste, and, afterwards, that 
they were encamped near Pedum. It was determined that 
Caius Sulpicius should be created dictator ; he was accord- 
ingly nominated by the consul, Caius Plautius, who was 
called home for the purpose ; and Marcus Valerius was ap- 
pointed master of the horse. These led against the Gauls 
the ablest of the soldiers, chosen out of the two consular ar- 
mies. -This war proved much more tedious than was suiublc 
to the views of either party. At first, the Gauls only were 
in haste to come to an engagement ; but, in a little time, the 
Roman soldiery far surpassed them in their eagerness for the 
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fight. The dictator thought it highly improper, when no 
urgent occasion required it, to hazard a batde agunst an ene- 
my, whose strength, time, and an incommodious situation, 
would daily impair, while they lay there inactive, without 
cither a magazine of provisions, or a fortification of any 
strength ; and who were, besides, of such a constitution, both 
of body and mind, that their whole force consisted in brisk 
exertions, but flagged on a short delay. On these conside- 
rations, the dictator protracted the war, and denounced a 
severe punishment if any should engage without orders. 
With this the soldiers were highly displeased, censuring; in 
dieir private conversations, sometimes the dictator, and 
■ometimes the senate in general, for not having ordered the 
war to be conducted by the consuls. ^* An excellent gene- 
nd," they said, '^ had been chosen, an extraordinary com- 
mander, who expected, that, without any effort, victory 
would fly down from heaven into his lap." Afterwards, they 
began openly in the day to utter the same expressions, and 
others still more outrageous, saying, that, ^^ without regard- 
ing the general's orders, they would either fight the enemy, 
or go in a body to Rome." The centurions, too, mixed 
themselves with the soldiers ; nor did they confine their mur- 
murs to their own circles, but, at length, in the head-quar- 
ters, and about the general's tent, uttered their sentiments in 
'one general confused clamour ; until, the crowd increasing 
to the size of a general assembly, it was at last shouted from 
every side, that they should go that instant to the dictator, 
and that Sextus Tullius should speak in behalf of the army, 
in such manner as became his courage. 

XIII. Tullius was now, the seventh time, in the po&t of 
first centurion of a legion ; nor was there a man in the army, 
at least among the infantry, n\ore eminently distinguished 
by his behaviour. At the head of the body of the soldier)^ 
he proceeded to the tribunal, and while Sulpicius wondered 
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not mdtt at the crowd, than at TuUiusy a abldicr most K- 
markabfe for obedience to command, being the leader of that 
crowd, he addressed him thus >^^^ Dictator, permit me to 
infonbyou, that the whole army, thinking themselves con- 
demned^ in your judgment, lis cowards, and kept withbut 
arms, almost as if they had been sentenced to ignominy, hare 
entreated me to plead their cause before ydu.' In truth, could 
it even be objected to us, that, oii any occadSon, we hadde^ 
serted our post, tinned our backs to an enettiy, or shatee- 
fuUy lost our standards, I think we mighty notwithstanding^ 
reasonably expect to obtain so much favour from you, as 
that you would allow us t^ our bravery to atone for .our 
fault; and, by a new acquisition of glory, to blot outtthe 
memory of our disgrace. Even the legipns, defeated at the 
Allia, marching out afterwards &x>m Veii, recovered by tbeir 
valour, the country which they had lost through cowardice. 
We, by the blessing of the gods, your good fortune, and that 
of the Roman people, have both our cause and our glory un- 
impaired ; although I scarcely dare to mention glory, whibt 
the enemy scoff at us with every kind of insult, as hiding 
ourselves, like women, behind a rampart. . And what grieves 
us still more, is, that you, our general, should entertain so 
mean an opinion of our army, as to suppose us without 
spirit, without arms, without hands ; and that, before you 
have made any trial of your strength, you should despair of 
us, as if you considered yourself the commander of a set of 
maimed and disabled men. For what else can we believe to 
be the reason, that you, a general of long experience, re- 
markable for spirit in war, sit, as the saying is, with folded 
hands i But however this may be, it is fitter that you should 
doubt our courage than we yours. If, however, this plan be 
not your own ; if it be enjoined by public authority ; and if 
some scheme concerted among the patricians, and not the 
;GaIlic war, detains us in banishment from the city, and from 
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our homes, I beaeech you, that what I say on this head, you 
will not consider as spoken by soldiers to their general, but 
to the patricians by the commons, who declare, that as ye 
have your separate plans, so will they have theirs. In such 
case, who can blame us, if we look on ourselves as your 
soldiers, not as your slaves ; as men sent to war, not into 
exile ; as men who, if any one were to give the signal, and 
lead them to the field, would fight as becomes Romans ; but 
who, if there were no occasion for their arms, would rather 
pass a time of peace at Rome, than in a camp ? Let this be 
deemed as addressed to the patricians. Of you, general, we, 
your soldiers, intreat that you will give us an opportunity of 
Sitting. . We wish to conquer, and under your command: 
to. present you with distinguished laurels ; to enter the city 
with you in triumph, and following your chariot with con- 
gmtulauons and rejoicings, to approach the temple of Jupi- 
ter supremely good and great." The speech of Tullius was 
IbUowed by the entreaties of the multitude, who, from every 
ttde, loudly requested that he would give the signal, that he 
would order them to take arms. 

XIV. This proceeding, however laudable in its principle, 
was yet conducted in a manner which die dictator could by 
no means approve. He yet undertook to comply with the 
wishes of the soldiers ; and inquired of Tullius in private, 
what sort of transaction this was, and on what precedent 
tbey had acted? Tullius earnestly besought Sulpicius to be* 
lieve that he had not forgotten either his duty as a soldier, 
or the high respect due to his general: assuring him that 
^ his: reason for not declining to put himself at the head of 
the incensed soldiery, who were all actuated by the same 
spirit, was, lest some other might stand forth, and such as a 
multitude in commotion generally appoints That, as to him- 
self, most certainly, he would do nothing without the direc- 
tion of the general ; on whom, nevertheless, it was highly 
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incumbent to use evrry precaution on his part, for retaining 
the army in obedience to command. That minds so ezaa* 
perated would . not brook deky, and that they would them* 
selves choose a time and place for fighting, if not granted to 
them by the general." While they were talking in this man« 
ner, it happened that as a Gaul ¥ras attempting to drive off 
some cattle that were feeding on the outside of the rampart, 
two Roman soldiers took them from him. Stones were 
thrown by the Gauls, then a shout was raised at the next Ro-i 
man post, and several ran out from both sides. The affiur 
was now likely to end in a general battle, had not die contest 
been quickly stopped by the centurions. This accident, 
however, served to confirm the testimony of TuIIims in the 
judgment of the dictator ; and the matter adnutting no fiu*« 
ther delay, notice was given that they were to fight on the 
day following. The dictator, however, as he was going out 
to the field, confiding in the courage more than in the num- 
bers of his men, began to look about and study how he might, 
by some artifice, strike terror into the enemy. His sagacious 
mind struck out a new device, which many commanders, 
b6th of our own and foreign nations, have since practised, 
some even in our times. He ordered the panniers to be 
taken oiF from the mules, two side-cloths only being left on 
each, and on these he mounted the muleteers dressed up in 
arms, of which some had been taken from the enemy, the 
rest belonged to the sick. Having thus equipped about one 
thousand of these, he mixed with them an hundred horse- 
men, and ordered them to go up during the night, into the 
mountains above the camp, to conceal themselves in the 
woods, and not to stir from thence, until they should receive 
a signal from him. As soon as day appeared, he began to 
extend his line along the bottom of the mountain, with the 
purpose of making the enemy draw up with their faces 
towards the ascent : he thus completed his preparatory roea* 
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sures for' infusing terror, which terror, groundless as it was, 
proved radier more serviceable to him, than his real strength. 
The leaders of the Gaols at first believed that the Romans 
would not come down to the plain : afterwards, when they 
saw them begin on a sudden to descend, they also, on their 
part, eager for the contest, rushed on to battle, and the fight 
began before the signal had been given by the generals. 

XV. The Gauls made their fiercest attack on the right 
wing, which would not have been able to withstand them, 
had not the dictator happened to be on the spot, who re- 
proached Seztus Tullius by name, and asked him, *^ Was 
that die manner in which he had engaged that the soldiers 
should fight? Where were those shouts, with which they 
had demanded arms ? Where their threats that they would 
engage without the general's orders i Behold their general 
now, calling them with a loud voice to battle, and advancing 
in arms before the front of the line. Would any of those fol- 
low him, who just now were to have led the way ; fierce in 
the camp, but dastardly in the field?" These reproaches were 
just ; the men were, therefore, so deeply stung with shame, 
that, totally regardless of danger, they rushed against the 
weapons of their adversaries. This onset, made with a de- 
gree of madness, first disordered the enemy ; and the caval- 
ry charging them while in disorder, forced them to give way. 
Sulpicius, when he saw their line wavering on that side, went 
round with some troops to the left wing, where he observed 
them collected in a close body, and gave the signal agreed 
on to those who were stationed on the mountains ; whereupon 
a new shout was raised on that quarter also, and they were 
seen coming down the mountain in an oblique direction 
towards the camp of the Gauls ; these, then^ dreading lest 
they should be cut off from their camp, ceased fighting, and 
ran towards it with precipitation ; but being met in the way 
by Marcus Valerius, the master of the horse, who, after hav- 
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ing routed their left wing, wfs piushmg forward tb -the in- 
trenchvient, ichey turned their flight towards the mountgioft 
aad woods. Here the greater p^rt of theqn were intercepted 
by the muleteers, who peraoni^ited hor^eni^n ; and of iboaCf 
whose fears had carried them into the woods^ si tarnhfe 
daughter was made, after the bgttle w^ ended. Nor did 
any one, since Camillus, obtain a more complelie iriiunpb 
over the Gauls than Caius Sulpicius. Frpm the »poila he 
consecrated a very large quantity of gold) ip the Capito^ iiw 
closing it within a wall of hewn stone. The same year, the 
consuls also engaged with the enemy, but with different sue* 
cess : for the Hemicians were entirely defeated, and subdtte4 
by Caius Flautius : whereas Fabius, his colleague, came to 
an engagement with the Tarquinians without caution or pru- 
dence. Nor was the loss sustained in the &eld, on the occa- 
sion, so much to be regretted, as iLhat the Tarquiniaao ppt to 
death three hundred and seven Roman soldiers, their prison- 
ers ; by which barbarity the disgrace of the Roman people 
was rendered the more conspicuous. To this disaster were 
added devastations of the Roman territories, made, in sud- 
den incursions, by the Privemarians, and afterwards, by the 
people of Velitrse. This year two tribes, the Pomptine and 
Publilian, were added to the others. The votive games 
vowed by Marcus Furius Camillus, in his dictatorship, were 
performed. And a law was now first proposed to the people 
by Caius PsDtilius, plebeian tribune, in pursuance of the di- 
rections of the senate, concerning the corrupting of voters at 
elections, by the passing of which they thought a sufficient 
restraint was laid on the vicious practices of new men par- 
ticularly, who had been accustomed to frequent the markets, 
and other places of meeting, for that purpose. 

XVI. Not equally pleasing to the patricians was a law, 

carried in the year followine, when Caius Mar« 
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b'c 3Sd.' ^^^ ^^^ Cneius Manlius were consuls, by Mar- 
cus Duilius, land Lucius Msenius, plebeian tri* 
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btine»v fhdng l!hd ttitere^t of money at (fhe rate of twelve for 
«ach hundred by the yeaf, and whicH the commons admit- 
ttdj and passed whh much the grater eagerness. In' addi- 
6oit to the wars determined on m the foregoing year, a new 
one arose with the FaltsciaAs ; against whom, two charges 
wei*e ifiade: first, thaft their youth had fought In conjunction 
irith the Tai*quinians ; the second, thift they had refused, on 
the demiind of the ftoman heralds, to restore those soldiers, 
#Ao, after the defeat, had escaped to F'alerii. iTHat province 
fen to Cncjius Manlius. Matcius led an-army into the terri- 
tory of Priv^mum, i^hich was in a floarishitijj; state, and 
abbtmding in plenty^ through a long Continuance of peace ; 
and thisre he enriched his* soldiers with abundance of spoil. 
To the great quantity of effects, he added an act of munifi- 
cente ; f6r, by sequestering no part fo^ the use of the pub- 
lic, he favoured the soldier in the acquisition of private pro* 
perty. The Privernians having taken post in a strongly for- 
tified camp under their walls, he called the soldiers to an as- 
sembly^ aiid said to them, ^ I now bestow upon you the 
spoil of the camp and city of the enemy, provided ye pro- 
mise mie, that ye will exert yourselves with -bravery in the 
field, and show that ye are' not better disposed to plunder 
than to figHt." They called for the signal with loud shouts; 
and, full of spirits and with the utmost confidence, advanced 
to battle. There Sextus Tullius, whom we mentioned afoove^ 
called out in the front of the line, ^^ General, behold how 
your troops perform their promises to you." Then, laying 
aside his javelin, he rushed forWard with hts drawn sword. 
The whole van followed Tullius, and, by their first onset, 
overthrew the enemy, thence pursuing them as they fled to 
the town; and, when they were just raising the scaling lad- 
ders to the walls, the city surrendered. A triumph was per- 
formed over the Privernians. By the other consul nothing 
memorable was done, only that, holcHng.an assembly of the 
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tribes in the camp f% Sutrium, a proceeding unprecedented, 

he procured a law to be passed concerning the twentieth of 

the value of persons set free by manumission. As this law 

produced no small increase of revenue to the treasury, which 

was very low, the senate gave it their approbation. However, 

the plebeian. tribunes, not so much displeased with die nde 

as with die preciedent, h^d a law enacted, by which it was 

made a capital offence for any person, in future, to hold an 

assembly of the people, at a distance from the city : for diey 

said, ^^ if that were allowed, there was nothing, how preju* 

dicial soever to the community, which might not be passed 

into a law by soldiers sworn to obey their consuls.'' This 

year, Caius Licinius Stolo, being prosecuted on his own law, 

by Marcus Popillius Lsnas, was fined ten thousand as^ea^* 

for holding in partnership with his son a thousand acres of 

land, and for attempting, by emancipating his sonf , to elude 

the law. 

XVII. The new consuls who succeeded, Marcus Fabius 

., _ Ambustus and Marcus Popillius Lenas, both a 

Y.R 399. . 

b'c 353* ^®^^°^ time, had two wars on their hands, one 

with the Tiburtians of no great difficulty, in which 
Lsnas commanded, who, after forcing the enemy to take 
shelter in their tovm, laid waste their country : the other con- 
sul was routed, in the beginning of the fight, by the Falisci- 
ans and Tarquinians. These continued to excite the greatest 

• 321. 5s. lOd. 

t The method of emancipating a son was this : the father made a ficti- 
tious sale of his son to a person, who then manumitted, i. e. gave him his 
fieedom in due form ; and this process, being performed thrice, released 
the son from the jurisdiction of the father. It has been ab^ady mentioned, 
that fathers had an entire property in, and jurisdiction, even to Kfe and 
death, over their sons, who were in a condition little, if at all, better than 
that of slaves. One sale and manumission released a daughter, or a grand- 
cliild. 
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terrors by means of their priests, who, carrying Ughted torches 
and the figures of serpents, and advancing with the gestures 
of furies, utterly disconcerted the Roman soldiers by tbeir 
extraordinary appearance ; so that they ran back to their en- 
trenchments, in all the hurry of dismay, like men seized with 
phrenzy or thunder-struck. Afterwards, when the consuls, 
lieutenant-generals, and tribunes, began to ridicule and up- 
braid them for being frightened like children at strange sights, 
which could do them no injury, shame wrought such a sud- 
den change in their minds, that they rushed, as if blindfold, 
OQ those very objects from which they had fled. Having 
quickly dispersed those insignificant instruments of the ene- 
my, and fallen in with those who were in arms, they drove 
their whole line from the field, and before the day was at ah 
end, getting possession of their camp, where they found an 
immense booty, returned to their own with victory, uttering 
ludicrous reflections, in the military style, both on the stra- 
tagem of the enemy and their own fright. The whole Etru- 
rian nation then rose up in arms, and, headed by the Tar- 
quinians and Falisciana, advanced as far as Salinse. To make 
head against such an alarming force, Caius Marcius Ruti- 
lus was nominated dictator, the first plebeian who held that 
office, and he chose, for his master of the horse, Caius Plau- 
tius, a plebeian likewise. It excited great indignation in the 
minds of the patricians, that the dictatorship, along with the 
other offices, should now become common ; and they labour- 
ed, with all their might, to prevent any thing requisite to thk 
war from being decreed or prepared for the dictator ; for 
which reason the people ordered, with the greater readiness, 
every thing which the dictator proposed. Marching his' 
forces from the city on both sides of the Tiber, and trans- 
porting his troops on rafts, occasionally, as his intelligence 
of the enemy required, he surprized many of their straggling 
parties, scattered over the coimtry in search of plunder : at- 
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tackng their camp aho by turpriee, he ttMide himself mlmier 
of it; and eight thousand of the enemy being made prisonen^ 
and the rest either slain or drnren out of the Roman territb- 
ry, he triumphed by order of the people, contrary to the ap* 
probation of the senate. The nobility, being uairilling dmt 
the election of consols shomld be held either by a plebeistt 
dictator or coovul, and the other consul, Fabios, being de* 
tained abroad by the war, an interregnum took place. There 
were then interreges, in succession, Quintus Servilius Ahafar, 
Martus Fabius, Caeius Maidios, Caius Fri>ius, Cains Sv^ 
piciuB, Lucius jEmilius, Quintus Servilius, and Marcus^ Fa- 
bius Ambustus. In die second interregnum, a eonteniSoin 
arose on account of two patricians being elected consula ; 
and, on the tribunes protesting, the interrex Fabius said, dial 
^ was set down in the twelve tables, that whatever the peO* 
pie ordered last, that should be law, and in force ; and- dial 
the people's votes were their orders." The tribunes not 
being able, by their protests, to obtain any other advantage, 
than that of putting off the election, two patricians wtre at 
length chosen consuh, Caius Sulpicius Pseticus a 

BC 352 ^^^^ ^™^' **** Marcus Valerius Publicola, and 
on the same day entered into office. 
XVIII. In the four hundredth year from the building of 
the city of Rome, and the thirty-fifth since its recovery from 
the Gauls, the consulship was taken out of the hands of the 
commons, at the end of eleven years ; and consuls, who were 
both patricians, the interregnum ceasing, entered on their 
office, Caius Sulpicius Pseticus a third time, and Marcus 
Valerius Publicola. During this year, Empulum was taken 
from the Tiburtians without much difficulty ; but whether 
this was owing, as some writers assert, to the war being 
waged there under the auspices of both consuls ; or, whether 
It arose from the lands of the Tarquinians being wasted by 
the consul Sulpicius, at the same time that Valerius led his 
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legiooB agunst the Tiburiians, U uncertain. T^e consuls^ 
bowever, had a more difficult contest to maintain M home 
against the commons and tribunes. As they were both patri- 
cians, they thought ihemflclves bound, as well in regard to 
their honour as to their resolution, to deliver the consulahips 
over to two jjMricians likewise: for that jf the consulship 
were now made a plebeian magialntcy, they mual yield it for 
ever. They therefore held it proper to retain entire a right, 
which they had received entire from their falhcra. The com- 
mons, on the other hand, made loud remonstraneei ; " Why 
did they Jive i Why were they reckoned in the nmabt-r of citi- 
zens, if they could not maintain by their united efforts, what 
had been procured by the firmness of two men, Lucius Scx- 
tius and Caiua Llcinius ? It were better to endure Ling* or 
dccemvirs, or, if such there were, any title of government 
Still more obnoxious, than to have both their consuls of the 
patrician order, and not to be allowed to command nnd obey 
in tuni. Shall one half of the citizens be placed in perpetual 
command, and think the commons bom for no other purpose 
than to be their slaves ?" The tribunes were not remiss ir. 
fomenting these disorders; but all were in such 3 ferment, 
that hardly were any distinguished particuliirly as leaders. 
After they had several times gone down to the field of elec- 
tion to no purpobe, and after many days of meeting had 
been wasted in dt:bates, the commons, being at last overcome 
by the ptrseverance of the consuls, took lliis method of vent- 
ftig their resentment at the disappaintinent : the tribunes ex> 
claimed, that there was an end of liberty, and that now thev 
ought 10 leave not only the field, but the city also, since it was 
held under captivity and oppression by the arbitrary powetf 
of the patricians ; and then they were followed by tht^ pKbii- 
uns in a melancholy crowd. The consuls, though deseiied by 
« part of the people, yet, nevertheless, with the small num. 
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ber who remained, finished the election. Both the 
R C 351 * ^^^^^^ appointed were patricians, Marcus Fabius 

Ambustus a third time, and Titus Quintius. In 
some annals I find, instead of Htus Quintius, Marcus Po* 
pillius consul. 

XIX. Two wars were carried on this year^with success. 
The Tiburtians were reduced by force of arms t» submis- 
sion ; the city of Sassula wa's taken from them ; and the rest 
of their towns would have shared the same fate, had not the 
'whole nation laid down their arms, and surrendered them- 
selves to the consul. He triumphed over the Tiburtians. Id 
other respects, the victory was used with much moderation s 
but the Tarquioians were treated with rigorous severity. 
After a great slaughter had been made of them in the fields 
there were chosen out of the vast number of prisoners, three 
himdred and fifty-eight of the most distinguished birth, to 
be sent to Rome : the rest of the multitude were put to the 
sword : nor were the people more merciful to those who 
were sent to Rome : they were all beaten with rods, and be- 
headed in the middle oL the Forum. Such was the punish- 
ment retaliated on the enemy, in return for their murdering 
the Romans in the Forum of Tarquinii. These successes in 
war induced the Samnites to solicit their friendship ; their 
ambassadors received a courteous answer, and a treaty of al- 
liance was concluded with them. The Roman commons did 
not experience the same prosperity at home as in war ; for, 
although the burthen of interest-money had been lightened, 
by fixing the rate at one for the hundred, the poor were une- 
qual to the discharge of the principal alone, and were put in 
confinement by their creditors. The thoughts of the com- 
mons, therefore, were so much engrossed by their private 
distresses, as to exclude all solicitude about both the consuls 
being patricians, or the business of elections, or any party 
concerns. The consulate therefore remained with the patri- 
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cians, and Caius Sulpicius Paeticus a fourth time, and Mar- 
cus Valerius Publicola a second time, were elected. _ 

Y R.402 
While the state was occupied with the Etrurian g'p « ' 

war, entered on in consequence of a report pre- 
vailing that the people of Caere, out of compassion to their 
rdations, had joined the Tarquinians ; ambassadors from the 
Latines diverted their attention to the Volscians, bringing 
information that these had enlisted and armed a number of 
troops, with which they threatened to invade their borders, 
whence they would certainly carryforward their depredations 
into the Roman territories. The senate therefore determined 
mot to neglect either affair ; they ordered legions to be enlist- 
tA for both purposes, and the consuls to cast lots for their 
provinces. The greater share of their attention was after- 
wards directed to the Etrurian war, when it was discovered, 
fronv the letters of the consul Sulpicius, to whose lot Tar- 
qoinii had fallen as his province, that the country round the 
Roman Salins had been laid waste : that part of the plunde^r 
had been conveyed into the country of the Cseritians ; and 
ihat the young men of that nation were certainly among the 
plunderers. Wherefore, recalling the consul Valerius, who 
had been sent to oppose the Volscians, and was then encamp- 
ed on the frontiers of Tusculum, the senate ordered him to 
nominate a dictator. He nominated Titus Manlius, son of 
Lucius, who, having appointed Aulus Cornelius Cossus his 
master of the horse, and thinking the consular army sufficient, 
with the approbation of the senate, and by order of the peo- 
ple, declared war against the Cseritians. 

XX. These were then first seized with real dread of a war, 
not considering that the Romans were provoked to it by the 
ravages committed on their territory. They perceived how 
unequal their own strength was to such a contest, repented 
heartily of their depredations, and cursed the Tarquinians, 
the advisers of their revolt. Nor did any entertain a thought 

VOL. IT. — P 
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of arms and hostilities, but every one earnestly recommended 
that ambassadors should be sent to solicit pardon of their 
error. Their ambassadors having applied to the senate, and 
being by them referred to the people, implored the gods, 
whose sacred property they had taken into their care in the 
Gallic war, and treated with all due reverence, that the Ro- 
mans, in their present flourishing state, might feel for them 
the same commiseration which they had formerly felt for the 
Roman people in their distress; and, turning to the temple 
of Vesta, appealed to the bonds of hospitality subsisting be- 
tween themselves and the priests and vestals, to the forming 
of which they had contributed on their part with pure and reli- 
gious zeal : ^^ Could any one believe, that people who had 
such merits to plead, would, on a sudden, without reason, 
commence enemies i Or, if they had been guilty of some 
hostile act, that it was design, and not rather mistake jxca- 
sioned by frenzy, that could induce them to act in such a 
manner, as would cancel their ancient kindnesses by recent 
injuries ; especially as those, on whom they were conferred, 
had shown so grateful a sense of them ? Could it be sup- 
posed, that they would choose to themselves, as an enemy, 
the Roman people, while flourishing in prosperity, and most 
successful in arms, with whom, when oppressed by calami- 
ties, they had formed a friendship ? Let them not call that 
a studied matter, which really arose from necessity. The 
Tarquinians, marching through their territory in hostile ar- 
ray, although they had asked for nothing but a passage, com- 
pelled some of their peasants to accompany them in that pre- 
datory expedition, the guilt of which was now charged on 
them. If it were the pleasure of the Romans, that these 
should be delivered into their hands, they were ready to de- 
liver them ; or, if that they should be punished, they would 
inflict the punishment. They then intreated, that Caere, the 
sanctuary of the public worship of the Roman people, the 
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refuge of its priests, and the receptacle of Rome's sacred 
effects, might, out of regard to the rights of hospifBky con- 
tracted with the vestals, and to the gods whose worship was 
diere preserved, be left unhurt, and unstained with the impu- 
tation of having commenced hostilities." The people were 
moved, not so much by tl)e merits of their present case, as 
by their old deserts, to overlook the injury, rather than the 
kindness. Peace was therefore granted to the people of 
Csre, and a resolution passed, that it should be referred to 
die senate to pass a decree, granting them a truce of an hun- 
dred years. The force of the war was then meant to be turned 
against the Faliscians, who were guilty of the same crime ; 
but the enemy were no where to be found. Depredations 
were made in all parts of their country, but it was not thought 
proper to besiege the towns ; and, the legions being brought 
home to Rome, the remainder of the year was spent in re- 
pairing the walls and the towers : the temple of Apollo was 
alao dedicated. 

XXI. In the latter end of the year, a dispute between the 
patricians and plebeians suspended the election of consuls ; 
for the tribunes declared, that they would not suffer it to be 
held, unless conformably to the Licinian law, and Manlius 
was obstinately determined rather to abolish the consulship 
entirely out of the state, than to lay it open to all promiscu- 
ously. The election, therefore, being frequently adjourned, 
and the dictator going out of office, the matter ended in an 
interregnum. The interreges found the commons highly in- 
censed against the patricians, so that the contest between the 
parties was prolonged to the eleventh interrez. The pretext 
of the tribunes was, the support of the Licinian law. The 
commons had a cause of uneasiness in a matter which touch- 
ed them more nearly, the increasing weight of interest-mo- 
ney ; and the ill temper, contracted from their private griev- 
ances, broke out* in the public disputes, of which the patri- 
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_ ciant became so wearied, that for concord's sake, 
n'p'^^ji^they ordered die interrex Lucius Cornelius Set- 
pio to conform to the Licinian law in the election 
of consuls. To Publius Valerius PoUicola, a plebeian col-^ 
league was assigned, Caius Marcius Rutilus. When ai dis- 
position to harmony once begaa to prevail, the new consult 
directed their endeavours to the procuring relief in the aflEEur 
of interest-money also, which seemed the only obstacle is 
the way of universal quiet; accordingly, they made the pay- 
ment of the debts a public concern, appointing five commia- 
sioners for the management thereof, whom, from their deri* 
ing out the money, they called bankers. These, by their 
equity and diligence, rendered themselves deserving of hav« 
ing their names recorded, with honour, in every history off 
the times. They wei^e Caius Duilius, Publius Decius Mut^ 
Marcus Papirius, Quintus PuUilius, and Titus iBmilius, whm 
went through a business of a most difficult nature, (at first 
dissatisfactory, in general, to both parties, always, certainly^ 
to one,) with moderation, and, moreover, at the expense of 
the public, rather than of the creditors : for the more tardy 
debts, and such as were rendered troublesome, rather by un- 
willingness than want of ability in the debtors to satisfy them, 
wtre either discharged by the treasury, on security being 
first given to the public (tables being placed in the Forum 
with money for the purpose) ; or were settled by composi- 
tion, after an equitable valuation of the effects of the debtor. 
So that, not only without injury, but finally without com- 
plaint from any party, was an immenee amount of debts clear- 
ed off. After this, a false alarm of an Etrurian war, grounded 
on a rumour that the twelve states had conspired to that 
purpose, occasioned the nomination of a dictator. Caius Ju- 
lius was appointed in the camp, for the decree of senate was 
sent thither to the consuls, and Lucius iEmilius was joined 
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as master of the horse. However, erery thing abroad re- 
mained in quiet. 

XXII. At home, an attempt, made hjr Julius^ to procure 
die election of two patricians to the consolshipf brought the 
goTemment to an interregnum. The two intermediate inter* 
reges, Caius Sulpicius and Marcus Fabius, effected what the 
dictator had endeavoured in vain, the election of consuls out 
of the patricians, the temper of the commons being now ap- 
peased by the late kindness shown them in the lightening of 
dieir:. debts. Caiui Sulpicius Pnucus himself, 
who was die first interrex, and now out of office, i'r T^* 
was chosen with Titus Quintius Pennus. Some 
gave die surname of Caela, others that of Caius to Quin* 
dns. They bodi marched against the enemy : Quintius 
i^puDst the Fafiscians, Sulpicius against the Tarquinians ; 
and, not meeting either enemy in the field, turned the rage of 
war on die lands, plundering and burning. every thing 
diroughout the country : by which kind of operations, as by 
a slow consumption, both those states were so enfeebled, that 
diey were oUiged to abate of their obstinacy, and send to re- 
quest a truce ; first, from the consuls, and afterwards, with 
their nermission, from the senate : they obtained one for 
fiorty years. The public being thus Creed from all concern 
adboul the two nations which direatened their quiet, it was re- 
solved, that, while diey enjoyed some repose from war, a 
general survey should be made, on account of the many 
alterations in property, caused by the payment of the debts. 
But, when the assembly was proclaimed for the appointing 
of censors, Caius M arcius Rutilus, who had been the first 
plebeian dictator, declaring himself a candidate for the cen- 
sorship, disturbed the harmony of the public : and this step 
be seemed to have taken at an unfavourable juncture, because 
it happened that both the consuls were then patricians, who 
declared that they would not allow his pretensions. How- 
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ever, he effected his purpose, partly through his own reso- 
lute perseverance, and partly through the aid of the tribunes; 
for they supported him, with their utmost power, in the re- 
covery of a right, which they had lost in the election of con- 
suls. Besides, as the worth of the man himself set him on a 
level with any of the highest honours, so the commons were 
also desirous, that their tide to a share in the censorship 
should be established through the same person, who had 
opened their way to the dictatorship. At the election no dis- 
sent was shewn to the appointment of Marcius along with 
Cneius Manlius. There was likewise a dictator appointed 
this year, Marcus Pabius ; not in consequence of any alarm 
of war, but to poevent the observance of the Licinian law, in 
the choice of consuls. The dictatorship, however, gave no 
greater efficacy to this scheme of the patricians, as to the elec- 
tion of consuls, than it had in that of censors. 

XXIII. Marcus Popillius Lsenas was chosen consul on the 

part of the commons, Lucius Cornelius Scipio on 
Y R 405 . . 

'Rc'u.r' ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ patricians. Fortune even threw the 

greater share of lustre on the plebeian consul: 
for, on the receipt of intelligence that a vast army of Gauls 
had pitched their camp in the Latine territory, Scipio then 
labouring under a heavy fit of sickness, the Gallic war was 
given, out of course, to Popillius. He levied forces with 
great diligence, ordered the younger citizens to assemble in 
arms, at the temple of Mars, outside the Capuan gate, and 
the Quaestors to carry out the standards from the treasury to 
the same place : and, having completed four legions, gave 
the surplus of the men to the praetor Publius Valerius Pub- 
licola ; recommending it to the senate, to raise another army 
as a reserve against the uncertain contingencies of war. ^Fhen, 
having completed every necessary preparation and arrange- 
ment, he proceeded towards the enemy. In order to acquire 
a knowledge of their strength, before he should hazard a de- 
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cisive actioD, he began to form an intrenchment on a hill, the 
nearest possible to the camp of the Gauls. These being of a 
race naturally fierce and eager for fighting, as soon as they 
saw the Roman standards at a distance, drew out their forces 
in order for battle, as if they were immediately to engage : 
but, when the opposite army did not descend to the plain, 
(the Romans being secure both from the height of the ground, 
and by entrenchments,) imagining that they were dispirited 
with fear, and also that they might be attacked with greater 
advantage, being particularly busy on their fortifications, they 
advanced with a furious shout. On the side of the Romans, 
the works suffered no interruption, the veterans being the 
persons employed therein ; but the battle was supported by 
the younger soldiers and spearmen, who had been formed ib 
front of the others, armed and ready for the fight. Besides 
their own superior valour, the Romans had the acjvantage of 
the higher ground, so that the spears and javelins did not all 
ban without effect, as is generally the case when thrown on 
the same level, but flying with the greater force and steadi- 
ness, by means of their own weight, almost every one of them 
took effect ; so that the Qauls were weighed down with the 
weapons with which they either had their bodies transfixed, 
or their shields rendered too heavy for them to support, from 
the number sticking in them. Though they had advanced 
against the steep, almost in full speed at first, yet they be- 
came irresolute, and halted. This delay abated their cour- 
age, while it augmented that of the opposite party ; they 
were then pushed backwards headlong from the height, the 
carnage ensuing in consequence being more hoprid than even 
that made by the enemy ; for greater numbers were bruised 
to death, by falling one on the other with their ponderous 
shields, than were slain by the sword. 

XXIV. But the victory was not yet decided in favour of 
the Romans. On coming down to the plain, they found an- 
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other formidable exposition stiU to be overcome : for the nnrn* 
bers of the Gauls being so great as to prevent them fitm 
feeling their loss, they led on fresh troops against the victo- 
rious enemy, as if ft new army had sprung up from the ruins 
of the other. The Romans therefore desisted from the pur- 
suit ; seeing that, after all their fatigue, another laborious 
contest remained for them to maintain ; besides, that die 
consul having his left shoulder pierced almost through with 
a javelin, while he exposed himself incautiously in the van, 
bad retired for a short time from the line. Tdey. were now 
letting victory slip out of their hands by delay, when the con- 
sul, having got his wound dressed, rode^ back to the front of 
the line, and called out, ^ Soldiers, why do ye thus stand ? 
Te have not to do with a Latine or Sabine enemy, whom, 
when ye have conquered him by your arms, ye can, perhaps, 
make an ally : they are brutes against whom we have drawn 
the sword ; we must destroy them', or they will destroy os. 
Ye have repulsed them from your camp ; ye have driven 
them headlong down the declivity; ye stand on the pros- 
trated bodies of your enemy ; cover, then, the plains with the 
same carnage, with which ye have covered the mountains ; 
wait not until they fly from you, advance your standards, and 
charge your enemy.*' Roused again to action by these ex- 
hortations, they drove back the foremost companies of the 
Gauls, and then, forming in wedges, broke through the cen- 
tre of their line. The barbarians being thus disunited, and 
having no regular system of command or subordination of 
officers, in their confusion destroyed* each other as before. 
After being dispersed over the plains, and carried by the pre- 
cipitancy of their flight, even beyond their own camp, they 
bent their way towards the citadel of Alba ; which, among 
the hills nearly equal in height, happened to strike their eyes 
as the highest eminence. The consul did not contine the 
pursuit farther than to their camp, being greatly' weakened 
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by his wounds, and at the same time unwilling to expose his 
troops, already fatigued, to new toil ; especially as the high 
grounds were now occupied by the enemy. Bestowing, there- 
fore, on the soldiers the entire plunder of the camp, he led 
them back to Rome, exulting in victory, and enriched with 
the spoils of the Gauls. The consul's wound occasioned a 
delay of his triumph, and the same cause made the senate 
wish for a dictator, for both the consuls being sick, a magis- 
trate was wanted to hold the election. Lucius Furius Camil- 
lua being nominated accordingly, and Publius Cornelius Sci- 
pio appointed his master of horse, he restored to the patri- 
cians their original possession of the consulship : in return 
for which service, being himself elected consul, through the 
zeal exerted by the patricians, he declared Appius Claudius 
Crassus his colleague. 

XXV. Previous to the new consuls entering into office, the 
triumph of Popillius over the Gauls was celebrated, 
with the highest applause from the commons, who, n' ^' ,^' 
in making their observations among themselves, fre- 
quently asked, did any one see reason to be sorry for having a 
plebeian consul i At the same time they censured the dictator 
severely, who, they said,had received the consulship as a bribe, 
for having infringed the Licinian law, in a manner more dis- 
honourable on account of his selfish ambition, than even of the 
injury oifered to the public ; as, while he was invested with the 
office of dictator, he made himself consul. This year was 
rendered remarkable by many and various commotions. The 
' Gauls, unable to endure the severity of the winter, came 
down from the Alban mountains, and spread themselves over 
the plains, and the parts near the sea, plundering wherever 
they came. I1ie sea was infested by fleets of the Grecians, i 
as were the coast of Antium, the Laurentian district, and / 
the mouth of the Tiber: and it so fell out that these pirates/* 
even fought an obstinate battle with the plunderers on land ; 
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after which they separated, the Gauls to their camp, and the 
Grecians to their ships, doubtful, on both sides, whether they 
should consider themselves as victors or vanquished. At 
the same time, the most alarming apprehensions were exci- 
ted by assemblies of the Latine states being held at the grove 
of Ferentina ; and by the answer, which they gave in plain 
terms, to the order of the Romans for a supply of soldiers ; 
^ that they should cease to issue orders to people of whose 
assistance they stood in need ; that the Latines would take 
arms, rather in support of their own liberty, than of the do* 
minion of others." The senate being greatly disturbed at 
this defection of their allies, in addition to the two former 
wars, which they had already on their hands, and, perceiving 
the necessity of keeping them under restraint by fear, since 
the faith of treaties had proved ineffectual, ordered the con* 
8ul to exert the whole power of his office, to the utmost 
stretch, in levying troops ; observing, that they must now 
rely for support on an army of their own countrymen, since 
their allies had deserted them. We are told, that, by collect- 
ing men from all quarters, (not only the youth of the city, 
but of the country likewise,) there were ten legions com- 
pleted, consisting each of four thousand two hundred foot, 
and three hundred hor^e ; such a body of new raised troops, 
as, in case of danger from a foreign power, the whole world, 
though directed to one point, could not easily furnish. So 
true it is, that our improvements have been confined to those 
particulars, on which alone we bestow our labour and our 
wealth. Among the melancholy events of this year, one of 
the consuls, Appius Claudius, died in the midst of the pre- 
parations for war, and the whole adminbtration of affairs fell 
on Camillus ; over whom, though standing single in the con- 
sulship, the senate did not think it decent that a dictator 
should be appointed, as well in consideration of the high 
respectability of his character, which ought to exempt him 
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from being placed in a state of subordination, as of the aus* 
picious omen afforded by his surname with regard to a Gallic 
war. The consul then stationed two legions to guard the 
city, divided the other eight with the praetor Lucius Pinarius, 
and, emulating his father's bravery, assumed to himself the 
Gallic war without the decision of lots ; ordering the pnetor 
to guard the sea coast, and prevent the landing of the Grc^ 
cians. When he had marched down into the Pomptine ter- 
ritory, not choosing to come to an engagement on the level 
grounds, when no circumstance made it necessary, and judg- 
ing that the enemy would be effectually subdued, by being 
prevented from the acquisition of plunder, as they had no 
other resource than what they obtained in that way, he chose 
out a situation convenient for a fixed encampment. 

XXVI. Here, while the men passed the time in quiet 
in their quarters, a Gaul of extraordinary size, splendidly 
armed, advanced towards them ; and striking his shield with 
Us spear, having caused silence, he challAged, by an inter- 
preter, any one of the Romans to enter the lists with him in 
arms. There was a tribune of the soldiers called Marcus 
Valerius, a young man, who, thinking himself not less quali- 
fied for an honourable enterprise of the kind than Titus Man- 
lius, after first inquiring whether it would be agreeable to 
the consul, advanced in armour into the middle space. The 
contest between these men was the less noticed, because of 
an interposition of the power of the gods : for, just as the 
Roman began the combat, a crow pitched suddenly on his 
helmet, looking towards his antagonist, which, as an augury 
sent from heaven, the tribune at first received with joy, and 
then prayed that *^ whatever god or goddess had sent him, 
.the auspicious bird would be favourable and propitious to 
him." What is wonderful to be told, the bird not only kept 
the seat where it had once pitched, but as often as the ren- 
counter was renewed, raising itself on its wings, attacked the 
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face and eyes of his antagonist, the Gaul, with its beak and 
talons, who became so much terrified by the sight of such a 
prodigy, that he was slain by Valerius. The crow then flew 
up on high towards the east, until it was out of sight. Hither- 
to the advanced guards on both sides had remained quiet: 
but when the tribune began to strip the spoils from the body 
of his fallen enemy, the Gauls no longer confined themselves 
to their post, and the Romans ran with still greater speed to 
the conqueror, when a scuffle arising round the body of the 
prostrate Gaul, a desperate fight ensued. And now the con« 
test was supported, not by the companies from the nearest 
posts, but by the legions pouring out from both sides. While 
the Roman soldiers exulted at the victory of the tribune, and 
likewise at such attention and favour shown them by the 
gods, Camillus ordered them to march on to battle, and 
pointing to the tribune decorated with the spoils, ^^ Sk>ldiers, 
imitate him,'' said he, ^^ and strew heaps of Gauls round 
their fallen chanffpion." Both gods and men contributed 
their aid to insure success in that engagement, and a com- 
plete and acknowledged victory was obtained over the Gauls, 
according to the forebodings entertained by both parties from 
the issue of the combat. The first party of Gauls maintained 
the battle with fury ; but the remainder, before they came 
within a weapon's cast, turned their backs, and fled. They 
were dispersed through the territories of the Volscians, and 
of Falerii ; from thence they made towards Apulia and the 
upper sea. The consul calling an assembly, besides bestow- 
ing praises on the tribune, presented him with ten oxen, and 
a golden crown ; and then being ordered by the senate, to 
attend in person to the war on the coast, he joined his camp 
to that of the praetor. There, as the business did not pro- 
mise a speedy conclusion, from the dastardly conduct of the 
Grecians, who would not venture into the field, he, by direc- 
tion of the senate, nominated Titus Manlius Torquatus, die- 
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tator, for the purpose of the elections. The dictator accord* 
ingly, after appointing Aldus Cornelius Cossus master of the 
horse, held the elections ; and, with the warmest applause of 
the people, declared consul, though absent, his rival in his 
own line of glory, Marcus Valerius Corvus, for that surname 
was given him from thenceforth ; he was then only twenty- 
three years old. The colleague joined with Cor- 
vus was a plebeian, Marcus Popillius Lsenas, who ^'r\±-' 
was now to enjoy that office a fourth time. Be- 
^tween the Grecians and Camillus nothing memorable occur- 
red. The former were not warriors by land, nor the latter 
by sea. At length the Greeks, not being suffered to leave 
their ships, and, besides other necessaries, their water also 
failing, withdrew from Italy. To what nation or what state 
that fleet belonged, there is no certain account. I am most 
inclined to believe, that it was sent by the* tyrants of Sicily ; f 
for the farther Greece, at that time, besides being weakened / 
by intestine wars, stood much in dread of the power of the 
Macedonians. 

XXVII. After the armies were disbanded, peace prevailed 
abroad, and concord subsisted between the orders at home ; 
but, lest their happiness should be too great, a pestilence at- 
tacked the state, which obliged the senate to order the de- 
cemvirs to inspect the Sibylline books ; and, by their direc- 
tion, a lectistemium was performed. This year, a colony 
was led by the Antians to Satricum ; and the city, which the 
Latines had demolished, rebuilt. There was also a treaty 
concluded at Rome with ambassadors of the Carthaginians, 
who had come to solicit friendship and alliance. The same 
tranquillity continued at home and abroad, during the con- 
sulate of Titus Manlius Torquatus and Caius Plau- 
tins. The only business which occurred out of ^q^a/ 
course, was, that the interest of money, instead of 
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twelve, was reduced to six for the hundred ;* and the pay- 
ment of the debts adjusted in such a manner, that one-fourth 
part being paid at the present, the other three parts should 
be discharged in three years, by so many equal payments. 
Notwithstanding which, numbers of the commons were sdU 
distressed' ; but the senate paid more regard to public credit, 
than to the difficulties of particular persons. The greatest 
relief to their circumstances was the cessation of the taxes 
and levies. In die third year after the rebuilding of Satricum 
by the Volscians, Marcus Valprius Corvus, being a second 
time consul, with Caius Pcttelius, on intelligence received from 
L.atium,that ambassadors froin Antium were Roinc: 
round the states of the Latines, to excite them to n 'q * a^* 
war, he was ordered to march an army against the 
Volscians, before the enemies should be joined by others ; and 
he proceeded to Satricum with his troops ready for action. To 
this place the Antians, and other Volscians, had advanced to 
meet him, with forces which they had, some time before, got in 
readiness, to oppose any enterprize which might be undertaken 
on the side of Rome ; and both parties being inflamed with 
an inveterate hatred, an engagement commenced without de- 
lay. The Volscians, a nation who enter into war with more 
ardoiu* than they support it, being vanquished in the fight, 
fled precipitately to the walls of Satricum ; but not relying, 
with any great confidence, even on the protection of those 
walls, and the city being encompassed by a continued line of 
troops, who were on the point of taking it by scalade, they 
surrendered themselves prisoners, to the number of four 

• In this place, and in the sixteenth chapter, Livy uses the expressions 
uncianintj and temunciarum fanut, in a sense very different from the com- 
mon acceptation. In genera], as was considered as the integer, conse- 
quently, unciarum should mean as l-12th per month, one per cent, for the 
year. But he here considers vncia as the intoj^^or, meaning one per cent, 
per month, 12 per cent, by the year. 
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thou^ind, besides the unarmed multitude. The towi was 
burned, the temple of Mother Matuta only being exempted 
from the flames. The entire spoil was given to the soldiers^ 
Hie four thousand who surrendered, were not considered as 
part of the spoil : diese, the consul, in his triumph, drove 
before his chariot inj(chains ; and, from the sale of them af- 
terwards, brought a large sum of money into the treasury. 
Some writers allege, that this body of prisoners consisted of 
slaves ; and it is more probable that they were so, than that 
men, who had capitulated, should be set up to sale. 

XXVIII. These consuls were succeeded by Marcus Fa- 
bins Dorso, and Servius Sulpicius Camerinus. The 

B'c'342' -^^^^^^^^^^ s^^Q *^^r commenced hostilities, by 
a sudden predatory irruption ; and apprehensions 
being entertained^ that this act of one state was part of a 
scheme formed b^ the whole Latine nation, Lucius Furius 
was created dictator, as if all Latium were already in arms.. 
He nominated Cneius Manlius Capitolinus master of the 
horse ; and a cessation of civil business being proclaimed, as 
usual on alarms of a dangerous nature, and levies being 
made, without allowing any exemption, the legions were led, 
with all possible expedition, against the Auruncians, who 
were found to possess the spirit of freebooters rather than of 
sdkliers ; so that they, were utterly vanquished in the first 
engagement. However, the dictator, considering that they 
had brought on hostilities by their incursions, and that they 
had no apparent desire to decline the fight, wished to engage 
the aid of the gods in his favour; and, in the heat of the bat- 
tle, vowed a temple to Juno Moneta ; and then returning to 
Rome, under the obligation of this vow, in consequence of 
his success, he abdicated the dictatorship. The senate or- 
dered two commissioners to be appointed to erect the temple, 
with a magnificence becoming the Roman people : the site 
chosen for it was that spot in the citadel, whereon had stood 
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the house of Marcus Manlius Capitolinus. The cdCteuIs, 
making use of the dictator's troops for carrying on the Vol- 
scian war, took Sora from the enemy by surprise. The tem- 
ple of Moneta was dedicated in the next year after it had 
been vowed, Caius Marcius Rutilus a third time, 
D /^*o3< and Titus Manlius Torquatus a second time, be- 
ing consuls. The dedication was immediately 
followed by a prodigy, similar to the ancient one of the Al- 
ban lake ; for a shower of stones fell, and, during the day, 
night seemed to cover the sky : the state being filled with 
pious fears, and the. books being inspected, the senate came 
to a resolution that a dictator should be nominated, for the 
purpose of directing the religious rites. Publius Valerius 
Publicola was accordingly nominated, and Quintus Fabius 
Ambustus appointed his master of the horse. It was thought 
proper, that not the tribes only should offer supplications, but 
even the neighbouring nations ; and a regular course was 
fixed for them, and on what day each should perform that 
duty. Some severe sentences are recorded, which were 
passed this year by the people against usurers, on charges 
brought by the sediles. An interregnum took place in the 
same year, for which no particular reason has been given. 
At the conclusion of the interregnum, both consuls 
B C 34jO ^^^^ elected out of the patricians, Marcus Vale- 
rius Corvus a third time, and Aulus Cornelius 
Cossus ; and this seems to have been the purpose intended 
by it. 

XXIX. Henceforward will be related wars of greater im- 
portance, whether we consider the strength of the powers, 
the length of their continuance, or the distance of the coun- 
tries in which they were carried on : for in this year, arms 
were first taken up against the Samnites, a nation powerful 
in wealth and arms. After the Samnitian war, in which a 
variety of fortune was experienced, Pyrrhus appeared as an 
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eneaiy ; after Pyrrhus, the Carthaginians. What a series of 
important events ! How often have the extremities of danger 
been und^rgcHie, before the structure of this empire could be 
raised to its present magnitude, which the world can scarce* 
ly endure ! The cause of the war with the Samnites origin* 
ate3, with respect to the Romans, in the affairs of others; 
not immediately between themselves, who had, till then, 
been united ia alliance and friendship. The Samnites had, 
unjustly, merely because they were superior in strength, 
made war on the Sidicinians. The weak, being obliged to 
seek assistance, united themselves to the Campanians, who, 
bringing to the support of these their allies rather a nominal 
than any real strength, enervated as they were by luxury, 
were defeated in the Sidicinian territory, by men inured to 
arnds. Thus they thenceforth drew on themselves the whole 
burthen of the war i for the Samnites, neglecting the Sidici- 
nians, turned their arms on the Campanians, as chief of the 
neighbouring states, from whom they expected to gain vic- 
tory with equal ease, and a greatev share both 6f spoil and 
gkuy. After posting a strong guard on Tifata, a ridge of 
hills hanging over Capua, they marched down from thence, 
with their army formed in a square, ready for action, into the 
plain which lies between Capua and Tifata. There another 
battle was fought, in which the Campanians were defeated, 
and driven into the the town ; and, seeing no prospect of 
support at hand, the flower of their youth being greatly re- 
duced in number, they were under a necessity of imploring 
aid from the. Romans. 

XXX. Their ambassadors, being introduced to the senate, 
spoke nearly to this effect: ^ Conscript Fathers, the Campa- 
oian nation has sent us, its ambassadors, to solicit, at your 
hands, perpetual friendship and present succour. Had this 
request been made when our affairs were in a prosperous 
state, the connection, though it might have been more readily 
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effected, would have been bound by a weaker tie. For, in 
that case, as we should have been sensible that we met in 
friendship on terms of equality, though, perhaps, with as 
friendly dispositions as at present, yet we might have beett 
less submissive and compliant to your inclinations. In the 
present case, attached to you in consideration of your com« 
passion towards us, and defended, by your aid, from the pe* 
rils which surround us, we become bound to show also, id 
our conduct, a due sense of the benefit received ; otherwise 
we must be deemed ungrateful and unworthy of any assist- 
ance either from gods or men. Nor, certainly, can we sup- 
pose, that the circumstance of the Samnites having, first, 
become friends and allies to you, is of efficacy to preclude 
our being received into your friendship ; or that it gives them 
any advantage over us, except in point of priority, and order 
of precedence : for there is no cautionary provision in your 
treaty with the Samnites, prohibiting your forming other al- 
liances. It has ever, indeed, been deemed by you, a suffi- 
cient title to your friendship, that the person who sought it, . 
wished to be your friend. Now, the Campanians, who, al- 
though our present circumstances forbid ostentatious lan- 
guage, yield to no other nation except yourselves, either in 
the magnificence of our city, or the fertility of our soil, if 
admitted to your friendship, bring no small accession, we 
think, to the advantages which ye already enjoy. Whenever 
the iEquans and Volscians, the perpetual enemies of this 
city, shall take arms, we will be on their rear ; and what ye 
shall have performed in behalf of our safety, the same we 
shall, on every occasion, perform in behalf of your dominion, 
and your glory. When those nations, which lie between you 
and us, shall be subdued, (which period, we may infer, both 
from your prowess and your good fortune, is not very dis- 
tant,) ye will then have an uninterrupted extent of dominion 
reaching to our borders. It is a mortifying and a melancholy 
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truth, which our situation forces us to acknowledge. Con- 
script Fathers, that our affairs are in such a state, that we 
must become^ the property either of friends or enemies. If 
ye dtffend us, yours : if ye abandon us, that of the Samnites. 
Consider, therefore, whether that Capua, and all Campania, 
shall become an addition to your strength, or to that of the 
Samnites. Romans, it is undoubtedly reasonable that your 
compassion and assistance should lie open, as a resource, to 
all men ; but still more especially to those, who, by perform- 
ing the same good offices to others imploring their aid, have, 
by exertions beyond their strength, brought themselves into 
such distresses as ours. Although, while we fought, in ap- 
pearance, for the Sidicinians, we were^ in reality, fighting for 
ourselves : because that nation, which is in our neighbour- 
hood, was plundered by the Sanmites iq a most cruel man- 
ner ; and because we were apprehensive that the flames, after 
consuming the Sidicinians, would spread from thence to our- 
selves : for they do not attack us, as feeling themselves ag- 
grieved, but they rejoice at a prettet being afforded them for 
it. If their object were the gratification of resentment, and 
not of satiating their ambition, would it not be enough that 
they cut our legions to pieces, once in the territory of the 
Sidicinians, and a second time in Campania itself? What 
kind of resentment must that be, which could not be satisfied 
by all the blood spilt in two general engagements ? Add to 
this the devastation of our country ; men and cattle driven 
away as spoil ; our country-houses burned or otherwise de- 
stroyed; every thing, in short, nearly annihilated by fire 
and sword. This, we say, was surely enough to gratify re- 
sentment, yet their ambition must be gratified also. It is 
that which hurries them on to the siege of Capua: they wish 
either to lay that most beautiful city in ruins, or to hold the 
possession of it themselves. But make it, Romans, your 
9wn, by your generous kindness^ nor suffer them thus unjust- 
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ly to hold it. We speak not to a people disposed to decline 
just and necessary wars, yet allow us to of>serve, that, if dis- 
posed to assist us, ye ^ill not even have occasion to use your 
arms. The insolence of the Samnites has reached to our 
level ; higher it does not soar. So that even the prospect of 
your assistance will be our security. And whatever, thence- 
forward, we shall possess, whatever we ourselves shall be, 
we must ever esteem it all as yours. For you will the fields 
of Campania be ploughed ; for you the city of Capua be 
stored with inhabitants $ ye will be reckoned by us among 
our founders, our parents, and our gods. Not one of your 
own colonies shall surpass us in obsequiousnesss and fidelity 
towards you. Grant, then. Conscript Fathers, to the prayers 
of the Campanians, the nod of favour ; your irresistible, your 
providential aid : bid us hope that Capua will be saved. 
Multitudes of every denomination escorted us on our setting 
out. Full of vows and tears we left every place. Think, 
then, in what a state of eager expectation are now the senate 
and people of Campania, oftr wivqp and our children. Doubt- 
less, at this moment, they are standing at the gates, watching 
the road which leads from hence, impatient to know what 
answer. Conscript Fathers, ye may order us to bring back 
to them. One kind of answer brings them safety, life, and 
liberty : another — there is horror in the thought. Determine, 
then, about us, as about people, who are either to be your 
friends and allies, or not to exist at all." 

XXXI. The ambassadors then withdrawing, the senate 
took the affair into cOhsideration. A great many were of opi* 
nion, that their city of Capua, the largest and most opulent 
in Italy ; and their land, the most fertile, and situated near . 
the sea, would serve the Roman people as a granary^ from 
whence they might be supplied with all the various kinds of 
provisions, yet they paid greater regard to the faith of their 
engagements, than to these great advantages ; and the con- 
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Bui, by direcdoB of the tenate, gave diem this answer: 
^ Camponiaiis, the sciiate deems you desenring of their as-> 
sistance. But, in eontractiiig a friendship with you, it is pro- 
per to guard against the violation of any prior alliance. The 
Samnites are associated widi us by treaty. We refuse, 
therefore, to take anus against the Samnites, which would be 
abreach of duty, first towards the gods, and then towards 
men. But, as is consistent with both those duties, we will 
send ambassadors to those our friends and allies, to request 
ilhat no violence may be oflfered to you.'' To this, the chief 
of die embassy replied, according to instructions which they 
had brought from home : ^ Though ye do not think proper 
to defimd us and our rights against violence and injustice, ye 
will surely defend your own. We therefore surrender into 
your jurisdiction. Conscript Fathers, and that of the Roman 
peofde, the inhabitants of Campania, the city of Capua, our 
lands, the temples of the gods, and all things else appertain* 
ing to us, divine and human. Whatever sufferings we shall 
hencefoifward undergo, will be the sufferings of men who have 
put themselves under your dominion.'' Having spoken thus, 
diey all stretched forth their hands towards the consuls, 
and, with floods of tears, prostrated themselves in the porch of 
Ae senate-house. The senate were deeply affected at this 
inatance of the vicissitude of human grandeur ; seeing that 
midon which possessed an exuberance of wealth, and was 
universally noted for luxury and pride, and to whom, a short 
dme since, the neighbouring states looked up for support, so 
utterly depressed in spirit, as voluntarily to resign themselves, 
and all that belonged to them, into the power of others. 
They therefore thought themselves bound in honour not to 
abandon those who were now become their subjects ; and 
diat it would be unjustifiable behaviour in the Samnites, if 
dley persisted in carrying on hostilities against a city and 
country which, in consequence of the surrender, had become 
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the property of the Roman people* It was in consequence 
resolved, that ambassadors should be sent immediately to Aat 
nation. These were instructed to make knofm ^ the request 
of the Campanians ; the answer of the senate, in which due 
regard was paid to the friendship of the Samnites i and the 
surrender made in conclusion. To request, that in conside- 
ration of the alliance and intercourse subsisting between the 
states, they would spare their subjects, and not carry anus 
into a country which now made a part of the Roman stale* 
And, if gentle remonstrances did not produce the desired ef- 
fect, that they should then denounce to the Samnites, as the 
will of the senate and people of Rome, that they should re- 
tire from the city of Capua, and the Cangipanian territory.'' 
When these things w^e represented to the ambassadors in 
the s|S8embly of the Samnites, they not only answered fierc^y, 
that they would continue the war, but their magistrates, going 
out of the senate-house, while the ambassadors were standing 
on the spot, called the commanders of their cohorts, and, 
with a loud voice, gave them orders to march instantly into 
the Campanian territory, and plunder it. 

XXXII. When the result of this embassy was reported at 
Rome, the senate, laying aside all. other business, dispatched 
heralds to demand satisfaction ; which not being complied 
with, and war being, in consequence, declared in the custom- 
ary manner, they decreed that the affair should, without loss 
of time, be submitted to the consideration of the people. 
This was done accordingly, and, in pursuance of their order, 
the consuls instantly began their march ; Valerius to Campa- 
nia, Cornelius to Sunium. The former pitched his camp 
utar mount Gaurus, the later at Saticula. The legions of the 
Samnites met Valerius first ; for they supposed that the 
whole weight of the war would be directed to that side. 
They were, at the same •time, stimulated by rage against the 
Campanians, for having shown themselves so ready, at one 
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time to give, at another to call io aid against them. But no 
sooner did they see the Roman camp, dian, with one voice, 
they furiously demanded the signal from their leaders; main- 
taining, confidently, that the Romans should meet the same 
fate, id supporting the Campanians, which had attended the 
latter, in supporting the Sidicinians. Valerius, after spend- 
ing a few days in slight skirmishes, for the purpose of making 
trial of the enemy, displayed die signal for battle, exhorting 
his men, in few words, not to let the new war and the new 
enemy dispirit them. '^ In proportion as they carried their 
arms to a greater distance from the city, they would, in every 
stage of their progress, meet nations more and more unwar- 
like. They ought not to estimate the value of the Samnites 
by the losses of the Sidicinians and Campanians. Let the 
combatants be of what kind soever, one side must necessarily 
be worsted. As to the Campanians, they were undoubtedly 
vanquished by debility, flowing from excessive luxury, and 
by their own pusillanimity, rather than by the strength of their 
aa^my. And, after all, of what weight were two successful 
wars on the side of the Samnites during so many ages, in the 

• 

balance against the glorious achievements of the Roman peo- 
fde, who reckoned nearly a greater number of triumphs than 
of ^years from the foundation of their city, and who had ex- 
tended the sway of their victorious arms over all around 
them ; the Sabinea, Etruria, the Latines, the Hemicians, the 
iEquans, the Volscians, the Auruncians i who, after slaying 
mjrriads of Gauls, in so many batdes, forced them, at last, 
to fly to their ships ? As every soldier ought to go courage- 
ously into the field, animated by the national renown in 
arms, so ought he, at the same time, to consider the com- 
mander, under whose conduct and auspices he is to fight, 
whether he be one \:apable of attracting attention merely 
by bis pompous exhortations, spirited in words alone, and 
unqualified for military labours: or one who well knows how 
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to wield armS) to advance before the standards, and to en- 
counter the thickest of the fight. Soldiers," said he, ^ I 
wish you to be led by my actions, not. by my words ; and to 
talce, not only orders, but example also, from me. It was 
not by intrigues, nor by cabals, usual among the nobles, but 
by this right hand, that I procured to myself three consulr 
ships, and the highest praises of my* countrymen; There 
was a time when it might have been said of me,«-You en* 
joyed these digniues because you were a patrician, and des- 
cended from the deliverers of your country ; and becaiise 
yOur family had the consulship in the same year wherein the 
city first had a consuls — This might have been said. But at 
present the consulship lies open to us \>atricians, and to you 
plebeians, without distinction; nor is it, as formerly, the 
prize of birth, but of merit. Look forward, therefore, sol- 
diers, to the very summit of honours. Although ye have 
given me, among yourselves, and in consequence of the ap» 
probation of the gods, the new sumaiAe of Corvus, the an- 
cient one of our family, the Publicolae, is not erased from my 
memory. I do, and ever did, cultivate the favour of the 
Roman commons^ in war and in peace ; in a private station, 
and in public offices, both high and low ; in that of tribune, 
equally as in that of consul ; and with the same tenor of 
conduct through all my several consulships. As to the pre- 
sent business, join your endeavours with mine, to obtain, by 
the favour of the gods, a new and signal triumph over these 
Samnites." 

XXXIII. Never was there a commander who put himself 
on a more familiar footing with his soldiers, performing every 
subaltern duty, without reluctance. In the military sports, 
wherein it is the custom for equals to vie with equals in 
speed and strength, he was condescending and affable ; suc- 
cess or defeat made no alteration in him, nor did he disdain 
any competitor whatever. In his actions, beneficent accord- 
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ing to the occasion ; in his conversation, as attentive to the 
ease and freedom of others, as to his own dignity ; and, what 
is in the highest degree attractive of public esteem, the same 
mode of conduct, by which he had gained the magistracy, 
was pursued by him throughout the whole of his administra* 
tion. The troops, therefore, universally applauding the ex- 
hortations of their commander, marched out of the camp 
with incredible alacrity. The battle commenced with as 
equal hopes, and as equal strength, on both sides, as any that 
ever was fought ; each party full of confidence in themselves, 
without despising their adversary. The Samnites were em- 
boldened by their late exploits, and the having gained two 
victories within the space of a few days: the Romans, on the 
other side, by the glorious achievements of four hundred 
years, and success coeval with the foundation of their city ; 
both parties, however, felt some unusual concern on engaging 
with a new enemy. The conflict gave proof of the spirit 
which they possessed ; for they maintained it for a consider- 
able time, without either giving way in the least. The con- 
sul, since the enemy could not be overpowered by force, en- 
deavoured, by a charge of his cavalry, to disorder their fore- 
most battalions ; but when he saw their irregular efforts at- 
tended with no success, being obliged to wheel their squad- 
rons in a narrow compass, and that they could not open to 
themselves a passage, he rode back to the van of the legions, 
and, leaping from his horse, said to them, ^^ Soldiers, the 
task belongs to infantry ; come on, then ; as ye shall see me 
making way with my sword to the main body of the enemy ; 
so let each, with all his might, beat down those who oppose 
him. Soon then shall that ground, where their erected spears 
are now glittering, be effectually cleared by a wide-extended 
slaughter." By the time he had uttered these words, the 
cavalry, by his order, turned to the wings, and left the way 
open for the legions. The consul advanced first, and slew 

VOL. II.- 
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the person whom he happened to engage* Fired at this 
sight, every one on the right and left of him, assaulted hia 
opposite foe with extraordinary fury. The Samnitea, though 
they received a greater number of wounds than they gave, 
obstinately stood their ground. The battle had now contin* 
ued a considerable time, and great slaughter was mstde round 
the standards of the Samnites, yet in no part were any of 
them seen to fly ; so determined were they to be vanquished 
by death alone. The Romans, therefore, finding their strength 
beginning to relax, and that only a small part of the day re- 
mained, rushed upon the enemy Now was the first appear- 
ance of the Samnites giving ground, and of the matter being 
likely to end in their flight ; great numbers were made pri- 
soners or slain ; nor would many of them have survived^ 
had not night stopped the pursuit, Yor it was no longer a bat- 
tle. On the one side, the Romans acknowledged that they 
never had fought with a more determined enemy ; and on 
the other, the Samnites, on being asked what was the cause 
which first impelled men so firm at the outset to fly, made 
answer, that it was occasioned by the eyes of the Romans, 
which appeared to flash with fire, together with their despe- 
rate looks and furious aspect ; for that in fact they felt more 
tetror from these, than from any other circumstance. And 
this terror was confirmed, not only in the issue of the battle, 
but by their marching away during the night. Next day, the 
Romans took possession of the deserted camp, into which 
the Campanians poured in a body to congratulate them. 

XXXIV. But the joy caused by this event had nearly been 
allayed by a terrible disaster in Samnium : for the consul 
Cornelius, departing from Saticula, incautiously led his army 
into a mountainous tract, passable only through a deep de- 
file, and occupied on all sides by the enemy : nor did he per- 
ceive their troops posted over his head, until it was too late 
for his men to retreat with safety ; while th^ Samnites wait- 
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ed only until he should bring down the whole of his army 
into the valley. Publius Decius, a tribune of the soldiers, 
observed one liitt higher than the rest, hanging over the ene- 
flsy's camp, too steep to be climbed by an army encumbered 
with baggage, but not difficult to troops lightly accoutred. 
Addressing, therefore, the consul, who was in great pertur- 
bation, he said, ^ Aulus Cornelius, do you see that high point 
above the enemy i That is the bulwark of our hopes and 
safety, if»we are expeditious in making ourselves masters of 
m post, which nodiing but blindness could have hindered the 
enemy from seizing. I ask only die first rank and spearmen 
of one legion ; when I shall have arrived at the summit with 
diese, then do you proceed forward, free from all apprehen- 
sion, and preserve yourself and the army. For the enemy 
will not have in their power to move without bringing des- 
truction on themselves, as they, from occupying the lower 
ground, will be exposed to every weapon we throw. As for 
ourselves, either the fortune of the Roman people, or our own 
courage, will extricate us.'' He was highly commended by 
the«consul, and having received the body of troops which he 
desired, made his way through the mountains by concealed 
paths ; nor was he noticed by the enemy, until he came near 
the spot which he wished to gain : they were then univer* 
sally seized with astonishment and affright ; so that, attract- 
itig the eyes of all to himself, he gave time to the consul to 
lead oiF his troops to more favourable ground, while he took 
post himself on the highest summit. The Samnites, march- 
ing their forces sometimes towards one side, sometimes to- 
wards the other, lost the opportunity of effecting either busi- 
ness ; for they could neither pursue the consul, except 
through the same defile in which they lately had him under 
the power of their weapons, nor march up their men against 
the acclivity, to the eminence occupied by Decius, over their 
heads. They were enraged principally against those who 
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had siuUched from them tbe cqipoitiiiiitjr of acting with sue* 
cetSy and the neamew of their sitoatioo, and the smallnma of 
the party, would have led them to seek for vengeance there : 
but they could resolve on nothing : at one time it was intend* 
ed to surround the hill on all sides with troops, and thus cot 
off Decius firom the consul ; at anodier, to leave open a pas- 
sage, and then to fall on him, when he should have descend- 
ed into the defile ; night however came upon them, before 
they had determined which measure to pursue. Decius, at* 
first, entertained hopes that he might engage them advan- 
tageously, as they should advance against the steep ; and was 
afterwards surprized that they did not proceed to attack him, 
or, if they were deterred by the difficulty of the ground, that 
they did not surround him with works. At length, calling 
the centurions to him, he said, ^ What a want of militaiy 
skill, and what indolence do they not discover ? How did such 
men as these gun a victory over the Sidicinians and Cam* 
panians ? See how their battalions move to and fro, sometimes 
collected into one spot, sometimes drawn out for a march : 
not a man doing any thing, although, by this time, they might 
have surrounded us with a rampart. As this is the case, 
we should too much resemble them, if we remained here 
longer than is expedient. Come on, then ; follow me, that, 
while there is yet some litde day-light remaining, we may dis- 
cover in what places they post their guards, and if there is a 
passage for us left open." Of all these matters he took an 
accurate view, clad in a soldier's vest ; the centurions, whom 
he took with him, being also in the dress of common soldiers, 
lest the enemy should take notice of the commander going 
the round. 

XXXV. Having placed watch-guards in proper places, he 
commanded notice to be issued, by ticket*, to all the rest, 

• The common method of communicatiug the watch-word, and such or- 
ders as required expedition, was, to write them on a small tablet or ticket. 
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that, on the signal being given, by the cornet sounding the 
second watch, they should come to. him silently in anhs* 
When they had assembled there, according to their orders, 
he addressed them thus : '^ Soldiers, silence is necessary, ye 
must there£pre listen to me, without testifying your approba- 
tion in the usual manner. When I shall have fully explained 
my sentiments to you, then such of you, as agree in opinion 
with me, will pass over, without noise, to the right ; on which 
ever side the majority shall be, that judgment shall be fol- 
lowed. Now hear what I have to propose. The enemy have 
surrounded you ; but not in consequence of your taking re- 
fuge here in cowardice. By valour ye seized this spot ; by 
valour ye must make your way from it. By coming hither, 
ye have saved a most valuable army to the Roman people ; 
by forcing your passage hence, save yourselves. It becomes 
your character that, though few in number, ye afford succour 
to multitudes, while ye yourselves need no aid. The enemy 
whom ye have to deal with, is the same who, yesterday, stu- 
|»dly neglected to make use of the opportunity, which for- 
tune had put in their hands, of cutting off our whole army ; 
who never saw this hill hanging with such advantage over 
their heads, until they found us in possession of it ; and who, 
with all the thousands of which their forces consist, neither 
prevented the ascent of such a small party as our's, nor, when 
we became masters of the place, surrounded us with entrench- 
ments, though there was so much of the day remaining. 
Those whom ye baffled in such a manner, while they were 
awake, it is your business to elude, when they are buried in 
sleep. Nay, there is a necessity for it : for in such a situa- 
tion are our affairs, that my part is rather to point out what 
necessity enforces, than to offer you counsel. For whether 

t€9§era, which the tribunes sent to the first centurion, by whom it was sent 
on to the next; and thus it passed to all the centurions in order, until ii 
esme to the last, who returned it to the tribune. 
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ye are to stay, or to remove from this place, admits not of de« 
liberation. Fortune has left us nothing here, besides our 
arms and courage to make use of them : and consequently, 
we must perish through hunger and thirst, if we fear the 
sword of the enemy, beyond what becomes men a^d Romans. 
There is, therefore, but one way to safety ; and that is, to 
sally forth. This we must do either by day, jor by night. 
But there is another consideration, that cuts oflF all besitatioa ; 
which is, that if we wait for the light, we can haVe no hope 
that the enemy, who, at present, encompass the hill on all 
sides, as ye see, with their bodies exposed at disadvantage, 
will not hem us in with a continued rampart and trench. If 
night then be favourable, .to ^ sally, as it appears to be, diis 
certainly is the fittest hour of it. Ye assembled here on the 
signal of the second watch ; a time in which your foes are 
sunk in the profoundest sleep. Ye will pass among them, 
either in silence, entirely escaping their notice, or ready, if 
they should perceive you, to terrify them with a sudden shout. 
Only follow me, whom ye have hitherto followed. The same 
fortune which conducted us hither, will conduct us bome. 
And now, such of you as are of opinion, that this is a salu- 
tary plan, come 'Over with me, to the right." 

XXXVI. Every man of them went over, and followed 
Decius, who bent his way through the spaces which lay open 
between the guards. They had now passed the middle; of 
the camp, when a soldier, striding over the bodies of the 
watchmen, who lay asleep on the ground, by striking one of 
their shields, occasioned a noise ; on which the watchman 
being roused, stirred the next to him, and each, as he awoke, 
called up the rest, ignorant whether these were friends or 
foes, whether the party had sallied from the hill, or the con* 
sul had taken their camp. Decius, finding that he was dis- 
covered, ordered his men to raise a shout, and thus dis- 
heartened thera with affright before they had shaken off the 
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heaviness of sleep, perplexing them to such a degree, that 
they were incapable of taking arms briskly, so as to make 
head against, or to harass him in pursuit. During this con- 
sternation and confusion of the Samnites, the party of Ro- 
mans, killing such of the guards as fell in their way, made 
good their passage to the camp of the consul. There was a 
considerable part of the night yet to come, and they now 
seemed to be in safety^ when Decius Said to them, ^^ Roman 
soldiers, I honour your bravery: ages to come shall. extol 
both your enterpriai^e and your return. But, in order that 
ottiers may be gratifiec^with a view of such eminent merit, 
light is requisite ; nor is it fitting that you be concealed under 
darkness and silence, while returning into the camp with 
such distinguished glory. Here let us wait in quiet for the 
day." His words were obeyed ; and, as soon as morning 
appeared', a messenger being sent forward into the camp, to 
die consul, the troops there vfdtt roused from sleep to exces- 
uve joy ;^and the news being conveyed round by ticket, that 
those xHen were returning, in safety, who had exposed them- 
selves to such imminent danger for the preservation of them 
all, they poured out in a body eagerly to meet them ; praised 
them, congratulated them, called them each, and all together, 
their preservers ; gave thanks and praises to the gods, and 
almost worshipped Decius. Thus did the tribune enjoy a 
kind of triumph in the camp, as he marched througii the 
middle of it, with his party in arms, all men fixing their eyes 
on, and honouring him in the same manner as the consul. 
When they arrived at the general's tent, the consul summon- 
ed an assembly by sound of trumpet ; but which (after hav- 
ing begun to expatiate on the merits of Decius) he adjourned, 
on the interposition of Decius himself; who recommended, 
that every other business should be postponed, while it was 
in their power to improve the occasion which presented it- 
self. He then advised the consul to attack the enemy while 
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they were under consternation, and scattered round the hill 
in detached parties : adding, that he even believed that num- 
bers who had been sent out in pursuit of him, were straggling 
through the forest. The legions were accordingly ordered 
to take arms, and, marching out of camp, the forest being 
now better known bv nieans of scouts, were led towards the 
^nemy through a more open tract. By sudden and unexpect- 
ed attacks, the soldiers of the Samnites being dispersed up 
•and down, and most of them unarmed, as was supposed, they 
first drove them in a panic into the camp, and then, after 
beating oiFthe guards, took the camp itself. The shout spread 
quite round the hill, and piit all the parties to flight from 
their several posts. Thus a great part of thiem yielded the 
victory to an enemy whom they did not see. Those, whose 
fears had driven them within the ramparts, amounting to 
thirty thousand, were all put to the sword. The camp was 
plundered. 

XXXVII. The business being thus concluded, the consul 
again called an assembly, and pronounced a panegyric on 
Decius ; representing his actions, not merely as he had be- 
gun to recite them, but as consummated since, by a new dis- 
play of merit ; and, besides other military gifts, presented 
him with a golden crown, and a hundred oxen, one of them 
white, of extraordinary beauty, richly ornamented, and hav- 
ing gilded horns. To the soldiers, who had been on the party 
with him, he assigned a double portion of com for ever, with 
an ox and two vests to each. Beside the consul's donations, 
the legions set on Decius's head a crown of grass, denoting 
deliverance from a blockade, accompanying the present with 
a military shout of approbation. Another crown, expressive 
of the same compliment, was put on his head by his own 
party. Decorated with these honourable emblems, he sacri- 
ficed the beautiful white ox to Mars, and bestowed the hun- 
dred others on the soldiers who had accompanied him in the 
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expedition. To the same soldiers the legions made a contri- 
bution, each man of a pound of corn, and a pint of wine ; all 
this was performed with an extraordinary degree of cordial- 
ity, accompanied with the military shout, a token of universal 
approbation. The third battler was foUght near Suessula, 
where the army of the Samnites, which had been routed by 
Marcus Valerius, being joined by all the able young men of 
their nation, whom they called from home, determined to try 
their fortune in a final contest. From Suessula hasty mes- 
sengers came to Capua, and horsemen from thence at full 
speed to the consul Valerius, to beg for succour. The troops 
were quickly put in motion, and, leaving a strong guard 
with the baggage in the camp, proceeded on their march 
with rapidity. They chose for their camp a very narrow 
spot, at a small distance from the enemy, as they were not 
attended by a crowd of servants, and having no other cattle 
than horses. The Samnites, without delay, drew up in or- 
der of battle ; and . when they found that no army was sent 
to meet them, advanced, in readiness for action, to the Ro- 
man camp. When they saw the soldiers on the rampart, and 
when the scouts brought accounts from every quarter into 
how narrow a compass the camp was contracted, they thence 
infierred that the number of the enemy was but small. The 
whole army began to exclaim, that they ought to fill up the 
trenches, tear down the rampart, and break into the camp ; 
and in that rash manner they would have proceeded, had not 
their leaders restrained their impetuosity. However, as their 
own great numbers bore hard on their supplies, and, as in 
* consequence of their lying so long at Suessula, and of the 
battle being now deferred, they had a prospect of being short- 
ly in want of every thing, they resolved, that while the ene- 
my remained shut up, and in appearance through fear, their 
troops should be led out into the country to forage. They 

had supposed too, that the Romans, having marched in haste, 

• ^^ 
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could have brought no more com with them than they wen 
able to cany cm their shoulders, along with their arms, so 
that they would, in a little time, be reduced to actual distress. 
When the consul observed that the enemy were dispersed 
over the country, and that the guards which they had left 
were not numerous, after exhorting his soldiers in few words, 
he led them to an attack of their camp, and having taken.it, 
(a greater number being slain in their tents, than at the gates, 
or on the rampart,) he ordered the standards taken from them 
to be collected togedier. Then, leaving two legions to guard 
them, with strict injunctions to abstain from plundering unul 
he should return, he set out with his troops in reguUr order; 
and, sending on the cavalry before him, to drive the scatter- 
ed Samnites together, as if with hunting toils, made great 
slaughter of them : for, in their fright, they could neither fis 
on any signal to collect their troops in a body, nor resolve 
whether they should repair to the camp, or fly to a greater 
distance. Such was their consternation, and such the pre- 
cipitancy of their flight, that there were brought to the con- 
sul not less than forty thousand shields, though there was 
nothing like that number of slain; and of military standards, 
including those which had been taken within their ranks, one 
hundred and seventy. He then returned to the enemy's 
camp, the entire spoil of which he gave to the soldiers. 

XXXVHI. The event of this engagement obliged the Fa- 
liscians, who were under the terms of a truce, to petition the 
senate for a treaty of alliance ; and induced the Latines, who 
had their armies already prepared, to turn their operations, 
from the Romans, against the Pelignians. Nor was the fame 
of these successes confined within the limits of Italy : the 
Carthaginians also sent ambassadors to Rome with congratu- 
lations, and with a present of a golden crown, weighing 
twenty-five pounds, to be placed in Jupiter's shrine in the 
Capitol. Both the consuls triumphed over the Samnites, 
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while Decius followed them, highly distinguished by praises 
and presents ; and, in the rough jests of the soldiers, the 
name of the tribune was heard as frequently as those of the 
commanders. The embassies of the Campanians and Sues- 
sans were then heard ; and, in compliance with their peti- 
tions, a body of troops was sent thither into winter quarters, 
to protect them against the incursions of the Samnites. Ca- 
pua, even at that time, destructive of military discipline 
Arough the allurements of every kind of pleasures, so de- 
bauched the minds of the soldiers, as to alienate their affec- 
tions from their country ; and schemes were formed, in their 
winter quarters, to take Capua from the Campanians by the 
same wicked means by which they themselves had taken it 
from its ancient possessors. ^' Nor was there any injustice,^' 
diey said, ^^ in turning their own example on themselves : for 
why should the Campanians, who were unable to defend 
dMier their persons or their property, enjoy the most fertile 
holds in Italy, and a city proportioned to the goodness of 
those lands, rather than the victorious army, who, at the ex- 
pence of their sweat and blood, had driven the Samnites out 
of it i was it reasonable that these should have the full en- 
joyment of such a fruitful and delicious country, while they, 
after being spent with the fatigues of war, must toil in the 
unwholesome and parched soil round their own city, or, 
within the city, endure the oppressive grievance of interest 
money daily increasing ?^' These schemes were agitated in 
secret cabals, and as yet communicated only to a few, when 
the new consul^ Caius Marcius Rutilus, came among them, 
the province of Campania having fallen to him by lot, his 
colleague Quintus Servilius being left in the city. He was 
a man of good judgment, matured both by age 
and experience, for he was then in his fourth con- ^^'339' 
sulship, and had served the offices of dictator and 
censor. When, therefore, he was informed by the tribunes 
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of all the circumstances of the affair, he concluded, that the 
best method of proceeding would be, to frustrate the violent 
designs of the soldiery, by prolonging the period during 
which they might hope to be able to execute their design 
whenever they pleased ; and accordingly, he caused a report 
to be spread, that the troops were to have their winter quar- 
ters, for the next year, in the towns they then occupied : for 
they had been cantoned in different places of Campania, and 
the plot had spread from Capua through the whole army. 
Their eagerness in pursuit of their design being, by these 
means, relaxed, the mutiny ws^ composed for the present. 

XXXIX. The consul, on leading out his troops to the sum- 
mer campaign, resolved, while he found the Samnites quiet, 
to purge the army by dismissing the turbulent men ; some 
he discharged, under the pretence of their having served out 
their regular time; others, as being enfeebled by age, or 
otherwise debilitated: several were sent away on furloughs, 
at first, singly; afterwards, even several cohorts, because 
they had spent the winter at a great distance from home, 
and from their private concerns : others, too, were dispatch- 
ed to different places, under pretence of the business of the 
army, by which means a great part of them were removed 
out of the way. All these the other consul, and the prsetor, 
detained under various pretences at Rome. At first, the 
men, not suspecting the artifice practised on them, were not 
displeased at the thought of re-visiting their homes. But 
when they perceived, that none returned to their standards, 
and that moreover, hardly any were dismissed except those 
who had wintered in Campania ; and, of these, the fomentors 
of the mutiny in particular ; they at first began to wonder, 
and afterwards to fear, what seemed beyond a doubt, that 
their designs had been divulged ; and that they would have 
to undergo trials, discoveries, secret punishments of indivi- 
dualS) and the cruel and unrestrained tyranny of the consuls 
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and senate. These were the subjects of secret conferences 
among the troops in the camp, when they observed, that those 
who were the sinews of the conspiracy had been sent away 
through the art of the consul. One cohort, coming near 
Anxur, seated themselves at Lautulae, in a narrow woody pass^ 
between the sea and the mountains, in order to intercept 
those who were daily dismissed under various pretexts, as 
has been mentioned. Their body soon grew strong in num- 
bers, nor was any thing now wanting of the form of a regu- 
lar army, except a leader. Without order, however, and 
plundering the country in their way, they came into the Al- 
ban territory, and, under the hill of Alba Longa, enclosed 
their camp with a rampart; where, when the work was 
finished, they spent the remainder of the day in diaj:ussing 
different opinions respecting, the choice of a commander, 
having no great confidence in the abilities of any who were 
present. And " on whom," they said, " could they prevail 
to come out from Rome, on their invitation ? what man was 
there, among the patricians or plebeians, who would, with 
his eyes open, expose himself to such imminent danger ; or, 
to whom could the cause of the army, driven to madness by 
ill-treatment, be properly confided ?" Next day, while they 
were employed in deliberating on the same subject, some of 
the rambling marauders brought intelligence, that Titus 
Quintius was cultivating his farm in the territory of Tuscu- 
lum, regardless of the city and of its honours. He was of 
patrician race, who, being obliged to relinquish the military 
profession, in which he had acquired great glory, in conse- 
quence of one of his feet being lamed by a wound, determined 
to spend his life in the country, far from ambition and the 
contentions of the Forum. As soon as his name was heard, 
they immediately recognised the man : and, with wishes of 
success to the measure, ordered him to be sent for. But as 
there was little room to hope that he would voluntarily ap* 
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pear in the eause, it was resolved that both menaces and 
force should be employed. Accordingly those who were 
sent for the purpose, entering his house in the dead of night, 
while he lay composed in sleep, and denouncing, as the only 
alternative, either honour and command, or, when he made 
opposition, death, they brought him by force to their camp* 
Immediately on his arrival, he was saluted general, and 
while he was terrified at this unaccountable and sudden tran- 
saction, they brought to him the ensigns of the office, and in- 
sisted on his leading them to the city. Then, with haste 
dictated by their own unruliness, taking up the standards, 
they came in hostile array to the eighth stone on the raad| 
which is now the Appian, and would have proceeded direct- 
ly to the city, had they not been told that an army was coming 
to meet them; Marcus Valerius Corvus being nominated 
dictator, and Lucius iEmilius Mamercinus master of the 
horse. 

XL. As soon as the army sent to oppose them came in 
sight, and they distinguished the well-known arms and stand- 
ards, their regard for their country instandy reviving, soft- 
ened the resentment of every breast. They were not yet 
hardy enough to shed the blood of their countrymen ; they 
had never yet known any but foreign wars ; and secession 
from their fellow-citizens was deemed the utmost effort of 
rage. Now, therefore^ the leaders, and even the soldiers on 
both sides, expressed a desire that there should be a meeting 
held for a negotiation. Accordingly, on one side Quintius, 
who would not have borne arms, ;ven in favour of his coun- 
try, but with extreme reluctance, and of course with much 
greater against it ; and on the other, Corvus, who entertain- 
ed the warmest affection for every one of his countrymen, 
particularly the soldiery, and above all others, those who 
had served under his own banner, advanced to a conference. 
The instant the latter appeared, the same respectful defer- 
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ence was paid to him by his adversaries, which his own men 
manifested by their silence : he then addressed theoi in thia 
manner ; ^* Soldiers, at my departure from the ci^y, I made 
it my earnest prayer to the immortal gods, whom ye, the 
public and myself adore, and humbly implored them of their 
goodness, to grant me, not a victory over you, but the happi* 
ness of restoring concord. The time past has afforded, and 
doubtless the future will afford occasions enough for the ac- 
quisition of military glory. At the present, peace should be 
the object of our wishes. Th(^ request which I urged to the 
immortal gods, whilst I offered up my vows, it is in your 
power to fulfil for me, if you will allow yourselves to recol- 
lect that your camp stands not in Samnium, nor in the terri- 
tory of the Volscians, but on Roman groond ; that ^hose 
hills, which ye see, are your native soil ; that this army is 
composed of your countrymen ; that I am your own consul, 
under whose conduct and auspices ye last year twice defeated 
the legions of the Samnites, and twice took their camp by 
storm. Soldiers, I am Marcus Valerius Corvus, whose no- 
bility of birth ye have ever felt to be productive of benefits 
to you, not of ill-treatment. I have been the adviser of no 
severe law against your interest, of no cruel decree of the 
senate ; in every post of command which I have held, more 
strict towards myself than you. Yet, if any man might pre- 
sume upon personal merit, upon high dignity, and upon pub- 
lic honours, I might: for I am descended from ancestors so 
distinguished, and I have besides given such proof of my 
own qualifications, that I attained the honour of the consul- 
ship when only twenty-three years old: I might then assume 
a degree of pride not only towards the commons, but towards 
the patricians. But in what instance did ye ever hear that I 
either acted or spoke with greater harshness, when consul, 
than when onlv a tribune ? The same has been the constant 
tenor of my administration, in two successive consulships ; 
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the 9ame shall it be, in this uncontroullable office of dictator. 
So that I shall be found not more gentle to these my own 
soldiers, and the soldiers of my country, than to you (it 
shocks me so to call you) its enemies. Ye shall therefore 
draw the sword against me, before I unsheath it against you: 
on your side, if a battle must take place, the signal shall bo 
sounded ; from your side the shouts and onset shall begin. 
You must determine, then, to do what neither your grand- 
fathers nor fathers could ; neither those who seceded' to the 
sacred mount, nor yet those who afterwards took post on die 
Aventine. Wait until your wives and mothers come out 
from the city with dishevelled hair, as formerly to Coriolanus. 
At that time the legions of the Volscians, because they had 
a Roman for their leader, ceased from hostilities. And will 
not ye, an army of Romans, desist from this unnatural war? 
Titas Quintius, under whatever circumstances you stand on 
that side, whether voluntarily, or through compulsion, if the 
business must be decided by arms, do you then retire to the 
rear. It will be more honourable for you to turn your back 
and fly, than to fight against your country. You will at pre- 
sent stand with propriety and honour among the foremost 
for the promoting of peaceful measures, and may you be a 
salutary agent in this conference. Let your demands and 
your offers be reasonable ; although, indeed, it were better 
to admit even unreasonable terms, than engage in an unnatu- 
ral combat with each other." 

XLI. Titus Quintius then turning to his party, his eyes 
full of tears, said, " In me too, soldiers, if I am of any use, 
ye have a better leader to peace than to war. For he who 
has spoken what ye have just now heard, is not a Vulscian 
nor a Samnite, but a Roman ; he, soldiers, is your own con- 
sul, your own general ; the influence of whose auspices ye 
have already experienced operating in your favour. Wish 
not, then, to try its effects against you. The senate could 
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have employed other commanders, who would fight against 
you with animosity ; but they chose the one who would be 
most tender of you, who were his own soldiers, and in whom, 
aa your own general, ye could most thoroughly confide. 
Even those who have conquest in their power wish for peace ; 
what, then, ought' to be our wish ? Why do we not, renounc- 
ing both anger and hope, those fallacious guides, resign our- 
selves and all our interests to his well-known honour." All 
declaring their approbation by a shout, Titus Quintius ad- 
vanced before the standards, and said, that ^*' the soldiers 
would be governed by the cKctator ;" he besought them to 
^ undertake the cause of those his unfortunate countrymen, 
and support it under his patronage, with the same honour 
which had ever marked his administration of the public af- 
£urs. That with regard to his own particular case, he sti- 
pulated no terms, he wished not to found a hope on aught 
but innocence. But provision should be made for the safety 
of the soldiets, as had been formerly practised by the senate, 
once, in the case of the commons, and a second time in that 
of the legions, so that no one should suffer for the secession." 
The dictator, highly commending Quintius, and desiring the 
others to hope for the best, rode back with speed to the city, 
and, with the approbation of the senate, proposed to the peo- 
. pie assembled in the Peteline grove, that none of the soldiers 
should be punished on account of the secession ; and even 
made it his request to them, which he hoped they would ap- 
prove, that no person, either in jest or earnest, should upbraid 
any of them with that proceeding. A military law was also 
passed, sanctioned with a devoting clause, that the name of 
any soldier, once enrolled, should not be erased without his 
own consent ; and it was included in the law, that no person 
who had been a tribune of the soldiers should afterwards be 
a centurion. This demand of the conspirators was pointed 
against Publius Salonius, who had long been alternately tri- 
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bune of the soldiers, and first centurion, which they now call 
primipilt. The soldiers were incensed against him, because 
he had always opposed their licentious proceedings, and, to 
avoid being concerned therein, had fled from Lautul^. Thia 
was the only proposal with which the senate refused to con»» 
ply ; on which Salonius, earnestly intreating the conscript 
fathers not to pay greater regard to his promotion, than to 
the public concord, prevailed on them to let that also past* 
There was another requisition, equally unreasonable, that a 
deduction of one*third should be made from the pay of the 
cavalry, because they had opposed' the conspiracy. They at 
that time received triple the pay of the foot. 

XLII. Besides these regulations, I find in some writeiBi 
that Lucius Genucius, plebeian tribune, proposed a law to the 
people, that no one should lend money at interest. Likewise, 
that, by other orders of the commons, it was enacted, that no 
person should hold the same public office a second time with- 
in ten years, or enjoy two offices in the same year ; and, that 
it should be lawful to elect both the consuls from among the 
plebeians. If all these concessions were really made, it is 
evident that the revolters possessed no small degree of 
strength. According to the accounts of other historians, 
Valerius was not nominated dictator, but the whole business 
was managed by the consuls ; nor was it before they came 
to Rome, but in the city itself, that the conspirators became 
so desperate as to have recourse to arms. That the attack 
by night was not at the country-seat of Titus Quintius, but 
at the house of Caius Manlius, on whom they laid violent 
hands, and made him their leader ; then, marching out as far 
as the fourth stone, they took possession of a strong post ; 
also, that no mention of a reconciliation was first made by 
the commanders, but that after the troops had marched out 
to battle, mutual salutations suddenly took place ; and that 
the soldiers, mixing together, began to shake hands, and em- 
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brace each oAer with tears ; and that the consuls, finding the 
minds of the 'soldiers averse from fighting, were obliged to 
make the proposition to the senate, of admitting the revolters 
to terms. So that in no circumstance do the ancient writers 
of the histpiy agree, except in relating that there was a mu- 
tiny, and that it was composed. The report of this sedition, 
and the heavy war, undertaken at the same time against the 
Samnites, induced several nations to forsake the alliance of 
the Romans ; and besides the Latines, who were known, for 
a long time past, to be in a disposition to break the treaty, 
the Privemians also, by a sudden incursion, ravaged Norba 
and Setia, colonies of the Romans, which lay in their neigh- 
bourhood. 
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The Latines, in conjunction with the Campanians, revolt ; send ambiiu-' 
don to Rome, to propose, as the condition of peace, that one of the oqb- 
suls shall in fiiture be chosen from among them. Their requisition re- 
jected with disdain. Titus Afanlius, the consul, puts his own son to 
death, for fighting, although successfully, contrary to orders. Deciatt 
the other consul, devotes himself for the army. The Latines surrender. 
Manlius returning to the city, none of the young men go*out to meet him. 
Minutia, a vestal, condemned for incest. Several matrons convicted of 

* poisoning. Laws then first made against that crime. The Auscmian^ 
Privemians, and Palaepolitans subdued. Quintus Publilius the first in- 
sitance of a person continuing in command, afler the expiration of his of- 
fice, and of a triumph decreed to any person not a consul. Law against 
confinement for debt. Quintus Fabius, master of the horse, fights the 
Samnites, with success, contrary to the orders of Lucius Papirius, dic- 
tator ; and, with difficulty, obtains pardon, through the intercession of 
the people. « Successful expedition against the Samnites. 

I. THE new consuls were now in office, Caius Plautius a 

second time, and Lucius iEmilius Mamercinu8« 
Y R.414 . 

B C338 ^^^^ messengers from Setia and Norba brought 

information to Rome of the revolt of the Priver- 
nians, with complaints of the damages sustained by those co« 
lonies. News also arrived that an army of Volscians, head- 
ed by the people of Antium, had taken post at Satricum. 
Both these wars fell by lot to Plautius, who, marching first 
t9 Privemum,came to an immediate engagement. The ene* 
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, my, after a alight resistance, were entirely defeated, and their 
town taken, but this was restored to the inhabitants, being 
first secured by a strong garrison, while two-thirds of their 
lands were taken from them. From thence the victorious army 
was led to Satricum against the Antians : there a furious bat- 
tle was fought, with a great effusion of blood on both sides. 
A storm separated,^the combatants, while there was no evi- 
dent advantage on either part ; the Romans, however, no 
wise disheartened by the fatigue of an engagement so inde- 
dsive, prepared for battle against the next day. But the 
Vokcians, when they had reckoned up their loss, found not 
in themselves the same degree of resolution for making a se- 
cond trial, and marched off in the night to Antium, with all 
die hurry of a defeat, leaving behind their wounded, and part 
of their baggage. A vast quantity of arms was found, both 
in the field and in the camp : these the consul declared an of- 
faring to Mother Lua*, and, entering the enemy's country, 
laid it all waste as far as the sea-coast. The other consul, 
^milius, on marching into the Sabellan territory, found nei- 
ther a camp of the Samnites, nor legions to oppose him ; but, 
#hile he was wasting their country with fire and sword, am- 
bassadors came to him« suing for peace. He referred them 
to the senate ; where, when they were admitted to an audi- 
dence, laying aside their fierceness of spirit, they requested 
of the Romans that peace might be restored between the two 
nations, and that they might be at liberty to carry on war 
agiunst the Sidicinians : these requests, they alleged, they 
were the better entitled to make, as ^^ they had united in 
friendship with the Roman people, at a time when their own 
affiurs were in a flourishing state, not in a season of distress, 
as the Campanians had done ; and, because those, against 
whom they wished to take arms, were the Sidicinians, who 
had ever been enemies to them, and never friends to the Ro- 

* Otherwise caHed Opt, Rhea, and Tern, the earth. 
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mans ; who had neither, as the Samnites, sought ijieir friend- 
ship in time of peace ; nor, as the Campanians, their assist* 
ance in war ; nor were connected with them in any way, ei- 
ther of alUance or subjection." 

II. The prartor Tiberius iEmilius, having rrauired the 
opinion of the senate respecting the demands of the Sam- 
nites, and the senate having voted a renewal of the treaty 
with them, gave them this answer, that, ^^ as the Romans 
had given no cause to hinder the uninterrupted continuance 
of their friendship, so neither did ihey now object to its be* 
ing revived ; since the Samnites showed an unwillingness to 
persevere in a war, which they had brought on themselves 
through their own fault. That, as to what regarded the 
Sidicinians, they did not interfere with the liberty of the 
Samnite nation to determine for themselves with respect to 
peace and war." The treaty being concluded, and the am* 
bassadors returning home, the Roman army was immediately 
withdrawn from thence, after receiving a year's pay for the 
soldiers, and com for three months ; which were the condi* 
tions stipulated by the consul, on his granting them a truce, 
until the ambassadors should return. The Samnites marched 
against the Sidicinians, with the same troops which they had 
employed in the Roman war, sanguine in their expectation 
of getting immediate possession of the enemy's capital. On 
this the Sidicinians proposed, first, to the Romans, to put 
themselves under their dominion; but the senate rejected 
the proposal, as made too late, and forced from them merely 
by extreme necessity ; then the same offer was made to, and 
accepted by the Latines, who were ready to commence hos- 
tilities on their own account. Nor did even the Campanians 
refrain from taking a part in this quarrel, much stronger im- 
pressions being left on their minds by the ill-treatment re- 
ceived from the Samnites, than by the kindness of the Ro- 
mans. Out of such a number of nations, one vast army was 
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composed, under the direcdon of the Latinet, which, enter- 
ing the territories of the Samnites, did much greater damage 
by depredations than by fighting. But, although the Latinea 
had the better in the field,' yet they were well pleased to re* 
tire out of the enemy's country, to avoid the necessity of too 
frequent engagements. This respite afibrded time to the 
Samnites to send ambassadors to Rome, who^ having obtain* 
ed an audience of the senate, made heavy complaints, that, 
dumgh now their confederates, they suffered the same cala* 
mities which they had felt, when their enemies ; and, with 
the humblest entreaties, requested, that the Romans would 
** think it enough to have deprived the Samnites of conquest 
Offer their enemies, the Campanians and Sidicinians ; and 
dmt they Would not, besides, suffer them to be conquered by 
such a union of dastardly nations. That they would, by their 
sovereign authority, oblige the Latines and Campanians, if 
dMMe people were really under the dominion of the Romans, 
to forbear from entering the territory of the Samnites, and, 
if they refused obedience, compel them to it by arms.*' To 
diis the Romans gave an indeterminate answer, because it 
would have been mortifying to acknowledge that the Latines 
were not under their power, and they feared, lest, by charging 
them with misbehaviour, they might attempt to free them- 
selves from all subjection : but considered the case of the 
Campanians as very diffierent, they having come under their 
protectimi, not by treaty, but by surrender. They answered, 
dierefore, that ** the Campanians, whether willing or not, 
should be quiet ; but, in the treaty with the Latines, there 
was no article which prohibited their waging war against 
whom diey chose." 

IIL This answer, as it sent away the Samnites in doubt 
what opinion to form, with respect to the conduct which the 
Romans intended to pursue, entirely subverted the allegiance 
of the Campanians by the menaces held out to them ; it also 
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increased the presumption of the Latines, as the senate seem- 
ed now not disposed, in any respect, to control them. These 
last, therefore, under the pretext of preparing for war against 
the Samnites, held frequent meetings, in which their chiefii, 
concerting matters among themselves, secretly fomented the 
design of a war with Rome. The Campanians, too, gave 
their support to this war, though against their preservers. 
But, notwithstanding that they took all possible pains to keep 
their proceedings from being generally known, and though 
they wished to get rid of the Volscian enemy then at their 
back, before the Romans should be alarmed ; yet, by means 
of persons connected with the latter in hospitality, and other 
private ties, intelligence of the conspiracy was conveyed to 
Rome. There, the consuls being commanded to abdicate 
their office, in order that the new ones might be the sooner 
elected, and have the more time to prepare for a war of so 
great importance, it began to be considered as improper that 
the election should be held by persons not vested with full 
authority ; consequently an interregnum took place, and con- 
tinued under two interrefes. Marcus Valerius and 
Y R 415 o 7 

B C 337* ^^^^^^ Fabius. The latter elected consuls, Titus 

Manlius Torquatus a third time, and Publius De- 
cius Mus. It is agreed on all hands^ that, in this year, 
Alexander, King of Epirus, made a descent with a fleet on 
Italy, in which expedition, had his first attempts been crown- 
ed with success, he would, without doubt, have carried his 
arms against the Romans. This period was also distinguished 
by the exploits of Alexander the Great, son to the other's 
sister, who, in another quarter of the globe, after showing 
himself invincible in war, was doomed by fortune to be cut 
off by sickness in the prime of life. Now, the Romans, al- 
though they entertained not a doubt of the revolt of their 
allit^s, and of the Latine nation, yet, as if they acted in behalf 
of the Samnites, not of themselves, summoned ten of the 
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chiefs of the Latines to appear at Rome, and receive their 
orders. The Latines had, at that time, two praetors, Lucius 
Annius, a native of Setia, and Lucius Numicius, of Circei, 
both Roman colonists ; through whose means, besides Signia 
and Velitrae, which belonged to the Romans, the Volscians 
tko had been engaged to join in the wat*. It was thought 
proper that these two should be particularly summoned ; 
«very one clearly perceived on what account they were sent 
ibr : the praetors, therefore, before they set out for Rome, 
called a general assembly, whom they informed, that they 
wer? called to attend the Roman senate, and desired their 
opitMon with respect to the business which they supposed 
would be the subject of discussion, and to make known to 
them the answers which Aey chose should be given on the 
occasion. 

IV. After several different opinions had been advanced, 
Annius sidd, ^^ Although I myself proposed the question, of 
what answer should be made, yet, in my judgment, the gene- 
ral interest requires that ye determine how we are to act, 
nther than how we are to speak. When your designs shall 
be clearly unfolded, it will be easy to adapt words to the 
subject : for, if we are still capable of submitting to slavery, 
under the shadow of a confederacy between equals, what 
have we more to do than to abandon the Sidicinians, yield 
obedience to the commands, not only of the Romans, but of 
the Samnites, saying in answer to the former, that, whenever 
they intimate their pleasure, we are ready to lay down our 
arms? But, on the other hand, if our -minds are at length 
penetrated by an ardent desire of liberty ; if there be a con- 
federacy subsisting; if alliance be equality of rights; if the 
Romans have now reason to glory in a circumstance, of 
which they were formerly ashamed, our being of the same 
blood with them ; if they have, in our troops, such an army 
of allies, that, by its junction with their own, they double 
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their strength ; such a one, in short, as their consuls, either 
in commencing, or concluding their own wars, would, very 
unwillingly, disunite from*their party: why is there not 'a 
p^ect and settled equalization i why is it not permitted, 
that one of the consuls should be chosen from among the 
Latines ? and that they, who supply an equal share of 
strength, should be admitted to an equal share in the go* 
vemment ? This, indeed, considered in itself, would not re* 
dound to our honour, in smy extraordinary degree : aa we 
should still acknowledge Rome to be the metropolis of Lt* 
tium ; but that it may possibly appear to do so, is owing to 
our tame resignation for such a length of time. But, if ye 
ever wished to acquire a participation in the govemmenli 
the opportunity now presents itself, afforded to you by the 
bounty of the gods, and your own resolution. Ye have tried 
dieir patience, by refusing the supply of troops : who can 
doubt that they were incensed, to the highest degree, when 
we broke through a practice of more than two hundred yean 
continuance i yet they thought proper to smother their re- 
sentment. We waged war with the Pelignians in our own 
name : those who, formerly, would not grant us liberty to 
defend our own frontiers, interfered not then. They heard 
that we had received the Sidicinians into our protection ; that 
the Campanians had revolted from them to us ; that we were 
preparing an army to act against the Samnites, their confede- 
rates ; yet they stirred not a step from their city. What 
hut a knowledge of our strength, and of their own, made 
them thus moderate? I am informed, from good authority, 
that, when the Samnites made their complaints of us, the 
Roman senate answered them in such terms, as plainly 
evinced that they themselves did not insist on Latium being 
under the dominion of Rome. Urge, then, your claim, and 
asAume the exercise of that right which they tacitly concede 
to you. If fear deters you from making this demand, lo! 
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here I pledge myself that I will require, in tihe hearing, not 
only of the senate, and people of Home, but of Jove him* 
self, who resides in the Capitol, that, if they wish us to con* 
tinue in confederacy and alliance with them, they receive 
fifom us, one of the consuls, and half of the senate.'' On 
Us not only recommending this measure with boldness, but 
undertaking the execution of it, they unanimously, with ac- 
clamations of applause, gave him authority to act, and speak, 
in such manner, as he should judge conducive to the interest 
of the republic of the Latine nation, and becoming his own 
honour. 

V. When the praetors arrived in Rome, they had audience 
of the senate in the Capitol; and the consul, Titus Manlius, 
having, by the direction of the senate, required of them that 
they should not make war on the Samnites, the confederates 
of the Romans,— Annius, as if he were a conqueror, who 
had taken the Capitol by arms, and not an ambassador, who 
owed his safety, in speaking, to the law of nations, replied 
thus : ** Titles Manlius, and ye. Conscript Fathers, it is full 
time for you to cease to treat us as a people subject to your 
commands, since ye see the very flourishing state, which, 
through the bounty of the gods, Latium enjoys at present, 
both with respect to numbers and strength : the Samnites are 
conquered by our arms; the Sidicinians and Campanians, 
and now the Volscians also, are united to us in alliance ; and 
even your own colonies prefer the government of Latium to 
that of Rome. But, since ye do not think proper to put an 
end to your imperious exertions of arbitrary dominion, we, 
although able, by force of arms, to assert the independency 
of Latium, will yet pay so much regard to the connexion 
subsisting between us, as to offer an association on terms of 
equality, as it has pleased the gods that the strength of both 
should be, as it is, completely balanced. One of the consuls 
must be chosen out of Latium, the other out qf Rome ; the 
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senate must consist of an equal number of each nation ; we 
must become one people, one republic ; and, in order thtt 
both may have the same seat of government, and the same 
name, as one side or the other must make the concession, let 
this, to the happiness of both, have the advantage of being 
deemed the mother country, and let us all be called Romans.** 
The Romans happened to have a consul, (Titus Manlius,) of 
a temper as vehement as that of Annius, who, so far from 
restnuning his anger, openly declared, that, if the Conscript 
Fathers should be so infatuated, as to receive laws from a 
man of Setia, he would come into the senate, with his sword 
in hand, and put to death every Latine that he should find 
in their house; then turning to the statue of Jupiter, he 
exclaimed, ^^ Jupiter, hear these impious demands ; hear 
justice and equity. O Jupiter, are you, as if overpowered 
and made captive, to behold, in your consecrated temple, a 
foreign consul, and a foreign senate i are these, Latines, the 
treaties which the Roman king, Tullus, made with the Al- 
bans your forefathers, or which Lucius Tarquinius, after- 
wards concluded with yourselves? does not the fight at the 
lake Regillus recur to your thoughts .^ are your calamities of 
old, and our recent kindnesses towards you, entirely oblite- 
rated from your memories?" 

VI. These words of the consul were followed by expres- 
sions of indignation from the senators ; and it is related, that, 
in reply to the frequent addresses to the gods, whom the con- 
suls often invoked as witnesses to the treaties, Annius was 
heard to express contempt of the divinity of the Roman Ju- 
piter. However, being inflamed with wrath, and quitting the 
porch of the temple with hasty steps, he fell down the stairs, 
and was dashed against a stone at the bottom with such vio- 
lence, that he received a contusion on his head, which de- 
prived him of sense. As all authors do not concur in men- 
tioning his death to have ensued, I, for my part, must leave 
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that circumstance in doubt ; as I shall another, of a violent 
storm, with dreadful noise in the air, happening while ap- 
peals were made to the gods, concerning the infraction of the 
treaties. For, as these accounts may possibly be founded in 
fact, so may they likewise have been invented, to express, in 
a lively manner, an immediate denunciation of the wrath of 
the gods. Torquatus, being sent by the senate to dismiss the 
ambassadors, on seeing Annius stretched on the ground, ex- 
claimed, in a voice so loud as to be heard both by the sena- 
tors and the people, *^ Ye gods, proceed in so just a war, in 
which your own rights are concerned ; there is a Deity in 
heaven ; thou dost exist, great Jupiter ; not without reason 
have we consecrated you, in this mansion, as the father of 
gods and men. Why do you hesitate, Romans, and ye, Con- 
script Fathers, to take up arms, when the gods thus lead the 
way i Thus will I throw down, in the dust, the legions of 
die Latines, as ye see their ambassador prostrated." These 
words of the consul were received by the multitude with ap- 
plause, and excited such a flame in their breasts, that the am- 
bassadors, at their departure, owed their safety rather to the 
care of the magistrates, who escorted them, by the consuPs 
order, than to the people's regard to the laws of nations. '^The 
senate concurred in voting for the war ; and the consuls, af- 
ter raising two armies, marched through the territories of the 
Marsians and Pelignians ; and, having formed a junction 
with the army of the Samnites, pitched their camp in the 
neighbourhood of Capua, where the Latines and their allies 
had already collected their forces. Here, as it is related, 
there appeared to both the consuls, in their sleep, the same 
figure of a man, of a form larger, and more majestic, than the 
human, who said to them, that ^^ of the one party a general, 
of the other the armv, were due as victims to the infernal 
gods, and to mother earth ; and that on whichever side a ge- 
neral should devote the legions of his enemy, and himself, 
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together with them^ to that party and nation the victory would 
falL" The consuls, having communicated to each other these 
visions of the night, determined, that victims should be slaia 
to avert the wrath of the gods ; and also, that, if the portents^ 
appearing in their entrails, concurred with what they had 
seen in their sleep, one dr other of the consuls should fulfil 
the will of the fates. Finding the answers of the auspices to 
agree with the awful impressions already made on their minds 
in private, they then called together the lieutenant*generala 
and tribunes ; and, having made known to them all the de- 
crees of the gods, settled between themselves, that, lest the 
voluntary death of a consul might dishearten the troops in the 
field, on whichever side the Roman army should begin to 
give ground, the consul commanding there should devote 
himself for the Roman people, and for his country. In diia 
consultation, it was also mentioned, that, if ever strictness in 
command had been enforced in any war, it was then, parti- 
cularly, requisite that military discipline should be broug^ 
back to the ancient model. Their attention was the more 
strongly directed to this point, by the consideration, that the 
enemies, with whom they had to deal, were the Latines ; 
people who used the same language, and who had the same 
manners, the same kind of arms, and, what was more than 
all, the same military institutions as themselves ; who had 
been intermixed with them in the same armies, often in the 
same companies, soldiers with soldiers, centurions with ceo- 
turions, tribunes with tribunes, as comrades and colleagues. 
Lest, in consequence of this, the soldiets might be betrayed 
into any mistake, the consuls issued orders, that no person 
should fight with any of the enemy, except in his post. 

VII. It happened that, among the other commanders of 
the troops of horsemen, which were dispatched to every quar* 
ter to procure intelligence, Titus Manlius, the consults son, 
came, with his troop, to the back of the enemy's camp, so 
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near as to be scarcely distant a dart's throw from die next 
post, where some horsemen of Tusculum were stationed, un- 
der the command of Geminius Metrius, a man highly distin- 
guished amongst his countrymen, both by his birth and con* 
duct. On observing the Roman horsemen, and the consul's 
•on, remarkable above the rest, marching ai their head, (for 
they were all known to each other, particularly men of any 
note,) he called out, ^^ Romans, do ye intend, with one troop^ 
.to wage war against the Latines and their allies ? What em* 
ployment will the two consuls and their armies have in the 
mean time V^ Manlius answered, ^ they will come in due 
season^ and with them will come one whose power and 
atrength is superior to either, Jupiter himself, the witness of 
those treaties which ye have viobted. If, ^t the lake of Re- 
giUus, we gave you fighting until ye were weary, I will an- 
jswer for it, that we shaU, in this place also, give you such 
emertainment, that, -for the future, it will not be extremely 
agr e eable to you to £ue us in the field." To this, Geminius, 
advancing a litde from his men, replied, ^ Do you choose, 
then, until that day arrives, when, with such, great labour ye 
move your armies, to enter the lists yourself with me, that, 
from the event of a combat between us two, it may immedi- 
ately be seen how much a Latine horseman surpasses a Ro- 
joan ?'' Either •anger,, or shame of declining the contest, or 
the irresistible power of destiny, urged on the daring spirit 
of the youdi, so that, disregarding his father's commands, and 
the edict of the consuls, he rushed precipitately to a contest, 
in which, whether he was victorious or vanquished, was of 
no great consequence to himself. The other horsemen re- 
moved to some distance, as if to behold a show ; and then, in 
die apace of clear ground which lay between, the combatants 
spurred on their horses against each other, and, on their 
meeting in fierce encounter, the point of Manlius's spear pas- 
sed over the helmet of his antagonist, and that of Metius, 
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across the neck of the other's horse : they then wheeled their 
horses round, and Manlius having, with the greater quick- 
ness, raised himself in his seat, to repeat his stroke, fixed lus 
javelin between the ears of his opponent's horse, the pain of 
which wound made the animal rear his fore feet on high, and 
toss his head with such violence, that he shook off his rider, 
whom as he endeavoured to raise himself, after the severe 
fall, by leaning on his javelin and buckler, Manlius pierced 
through the throat, so that the steel came out between hii 
ribs, and pinned him to the earth. Then collecting the spoils, 
he rode back to his men, and, together with his troop, who 
exulted with joy, proceeded to the camp, and so on to his 
father, without ever reflecting on the nature, or the conse- 
quences of his conduct, or whether he had merited praise or 
punishment. ** Father," (said he,) " that all men may justly 
attribute to me the honour of being descended of your blood, 
having been challenged to combat, I bring these equestrian 
spoils taken from my antagonist, whom I slew." Which, 
when the consul heard, turning away instandy from the youth, 
in an angry manner, he ordered an assembly to be called, by 
sound of trumpet ; and, when the troops had come together 
in full numbers, he spoke in this manner : ^^ Titus Manlius, 
for as much as you, in contempt of the consular authority, 
and of the respect due to a father, have, contrary to our edict, 
fought with the enemy, out of your post ; and, as far as in 
you lay, subverted the military discipline, by which the power 
of Rome has to this day been supported ; and have brought 
me under the hard necessity either of overlooking the inter- 
ests of the public, or my own, and those of my nearest con- 
nections ; it is fitter that we undergo the penalty of our own 
transgressions, than that the commonwealth should expiate 
our offences so injurious to it. We shall afford a melancholy 
example, but a profitable one, to the youth of all future ages. 
For my part, I own, both the natural affection of a parent. 
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and the instance which you have shewn of bravery, misguid- 
ed by a false notion of honour, aiFect me deeply. But, since 
the authority of a consul's orders must either be established 
by your death ; or, by your escaping with impunity, be an- 
nulled for ever ; I expect that even you yourself, if you have 
any of our blood in you, will not refuse to restore, by your 
punishment, that military discipline which has been subverted 
by your fault. Go, lictor : bind him to the stake." Shocked 
to the last degree at such a cruel order, each looking on the 
axe as if drawn against himself, all were quiet, through fear, 
Tather than discipline. They stood, therefore, for some time 
motionless and silent ; and when the blood spouted from his 
severed neck, then, their minds emerging, as it were, from 
the stupefaction in which they had been plunged, they all at 
once united their voices in free expressions of compassion, 
refraining not either from lamentations or execrations ; and 
covering the body of the youth with the spoils, they burned 
it on a pile, erected without the rampart, with every honour 
which the warm zeal of the soldiers could bestow on a fu- 
neral. Prom thence, ^ Manlian orders' were not only then 
considered with horror, but have been transmitted, as a mo- 
del of austerity, to future times. The harshness of this pun- 
ishment, however, rendered the soldiery more obedient to 
their commander ; while the guards and watches^ and the 
legulation of the several posts, were thenceforth attended to 
with greater diligence : this severity was also found useful, 
when the troops, for the final decision, went into the field of 
battle. 

VIII. A batde between these two nations much resembled 
that of a civil war ; for, except in point of courage, there was 
a perfect similarity between the Latines and Romans, in 
every particular. The Romans formerly made use of tar- 
gets; afterwards, when they came to receive pay, they made 
shields for themselves, instead of the targets ; and their ar- 
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my, which before was composed of phalanxes, like those of 
the Macedonians, began to be formed in a line of distinct 
companies. At length a farther division was made of theae^ 
into centuries ; each century containing sixty->two sbldiera, 
one centurion, and a standard-bearer. The spearmen formed 
the first line, in ten companies, with small intervals between 
them. A company had twenty light armed soldiers, the rest 
bearing shields ; .those were called light, who carried only a 
spear and short iron javelins. This body, which formed the 
van in the field of battle, contained the youth in early bloom^ 
who were advancing to the age of service ; next to them fol- 
lowed the men of more robust age, in the same number of 
companies, whom they called Principes, all bearing shields^ 
and distinguished by the completest armour. This band of 
twenty companies they called Antepilani, because there were, 
at the same time, ten others placed behind them with the 
standards. Of these companies, each was distinguished inr 
to three divisions, and the first division of each they called a 
Pilus. . Each company had three ensigns, and contained one 
hundred and eighty-six men. The first ensign was at the 
head of the Triarii^ veteran soldiers of approved courage i 
the second, at the head of the Rorarii, men whose age and 
course of service afforded less ability ; the third, at that of 
the Accensi, the body in whom they placed the least confi- 
dence of all, for which reason also they were thrown back 
to the last line. An army being marshalled according to this 
disposition, the spearmen first began the fight : if these were 
unable to repulse the enemy, they retreated leisurely, and the 
principes received them into the intervals of their ranks. The 
fight then rested on the principes, the spearmen following in 
their rear. The veterans continued kneeling behind the en- 
signs, with their left leg extended forward, holding their 
shields resting on their shoulders, and their spears fixed in 
the ground, with the points erect; so that their line presented 
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on appearance of strength, like that of a rampart. If the 
principes also failed in making an impression upon the ene- 
my, they fell back slowly, from the front to the veterans. 
Hence came into use the proverbial expression, denoting a 
ease of difficulty, that the affair had come to the Triarii. 
These, then, rising up, receivied the principes and spearmen 
into the intervals of their ranks, and immediately closing their 
files, shut up, as it were, every opening, and in one compact 
body fell upon the enemy ; after which, there was no other 
resource left. This was the most formidable circumstance to 
the enemy, when, after having pursued them as vanquished, 
they saw a new line of battle suddenly starting up, with an 
increase of strength. The number of legions, generally 
nused, was four, each consisting of four thousand foot, and 
Aree hundred horse. To these, an addition of an equal num- 
ber used to be made by levies, among the Latines, with 
whom the Romans were now to contend as enemies, and 
who practised the same method in drawing up their troops. 
So that it was well known, that, unless the ranks should be 
put out of their order, they would have to engage, not only 
ensign against ensign, a body of every description against 
one exactly similar, but even centurion against centurion. 
Iliere' were among the veterans two first centurions, one in 
each army ; the Roman, deficient in bodily strength, but a 
man of courage and experience in service : the Latine, ex- 
ceedingly strong, and a first-rate warrior. These were per- 
fectly well known to each other, because they had always 
commanded centuries in equal rank. The Roman, diffident 
of his strength, had, before he left Rome, obtained permis- 
sion from the consuls, to appoint any one, whom he thought 
proper, his sub-centurion, to defend him against the one 
who was destined to be his antagonist ; and the youth whom 
he chose, being opposed to the Latine centurion in battle, 
obtained a victory over him. The armies came to an engage- 
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ment at a little distance from the foot of Mount VesuviuSi 
where the road led to the Veaeris. 

IX. The Roman consuls, .before they led out their forces 
to the field, performed sacrifices. We are told, that the 
aruspex showed to Decius, that the head of the liver was 
wounded on the side which respected himself, in other res- 
pects the victim was acceptable to the gods: but Manlius 
found, in his immolation, omens highly favourable. On 
which Decius said, ^^ AH is well yet, since my colleague's 
offering has been accepted.'' With their troops, arrayed in 
the order already described, they marched forth to battle. 
Manlius commanded the right wing ; Decius, the left. At 
the beginning, the conflict was maintained with equal 
strength on both sides, and with equal courage. Aha* 
wards, the Roman spearmen, on the left wing, unable to 
withstand the violent push made by the Latines, retreated 
to the principes. On this disorder happening, the consul 
Decius called to Marcus Valerius, with a loud voice, ^ Va- 
lerius, we want the aid of the gods: as public pontiff of the 
Roman people, dictate to me the words in which I may de- 
vote myself for the legions." The pontiff then directed him 
to take the gown called Prsetexta, and, withphis head covered, 
and his hand thrust up under the gown to * his chin, stand- 
ing upon a spear laid under his feet, to repeat these words : 
^^ O Janus, Jupiter, father Mars, Quirinus, Bellona, ye 
Lares, ye gods Novensiles*, ye gods Indigetes, ye divini- 
ties, under whose dominion we and our enemies are, and ye 
gods of the infernal regions, I beseech you, I adore you, I 
implore of you, that ye may propitiously grant strength and 
victory to the Roman people, the Quirites ; and affect the 
enemies of the Roman people, the Quirites, with terror, dis- 
may, and death. In such manner as I have expressed in 

• The Novensiles were nine deities brought to Rome by tlie Sabines : 
Lara, Vesta, Minerva, Feronia, Concord, Faitli, Fortune, Chance, Health. 
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words, so do I devote the legions, and the auxiliaries of our 
foes, together with myself, to the infernal gods, and to earth, 
for the republic of the Romans, for the army, legions, and 
auxiliaries of the Roman pec^le, the Quirites." After he 
had uttered these solenm words, he ordered his lictors to go 
to Titus Manlius, and to inform his colleague, without delay, 
diat he had devoted himself for the army. Then girding 
himself in the Gabine cincture, and taking his arms, he leaped 
on his horse, and plunged into the midst of the enemy» He 
appeared, in the view of both armies, much more majestic 
dian one of the human race, as if sent from heaven to ex- 
piate all the wrath of the gods, to avert destrucuon from his 
friends, and transfer it to the side of their enemies : accord- 
ingly, all the terror and dismay went along with him ; at 
first, disturbed the battalions of the Latines, and then spread 
universally over their whole line. This appeared most evi- 
dently, in that wherever he was carried by his horse, there 
ibey were seized.with a panic, as if struck by some pestilent 
constellation: but where he fell, overwhelmed with darts, 
manifest consternation took possession of the cohorts of the 
Latines, so that they fled from the spot, leaving it void to 
a considerable extent. At the same time, the Romans, their 
Hunds being delivered from the dread of the gods, exerted 
diemselves with fresh ardour, as if they were then rushing 
to the first onset, on receiving the signal. Then even the 
Rorarii pushed forward among the Antepilani, and added 
strength to the spearmen and principes, and the veterans, 
resting on their right knee, waited for the consul's nod to 
rise up to the fight. 

X. Afterwards, in the course of the battle, the Latines 
had the advantage in some places, on account of their supe- 
rior numbers. The consul Manlius, who had heard the cir- 
cumstances of his colleague's death, and, as was justly due 
to him, expressed his sentiments of the glorious manner in 
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wkich he died, both by tean, and by the praises to which it 
was entitled, hesitated a while whether it were yet time for 
the veterans to rise : then, judging it better to reserve diem 
firsh for the decisive, blow, he ordered the Accensi to ad<^ 
vance from the rear, before the standards. On their moving 
forward, the Latines immediately called up their veteransi 
diinking their adversaries had done the same ; and, when 
diese^ by fighting furiously for a considerable time, had fa- 
tigued themselves, and either broken off the points of their 
spears, or blunted them, yet continuing to drive back their 
opponents, thinking that the fate of the batde was nearly de» 
cided, and that they had come to the last line, then the con» 
sul called to the veterans, ^* Now arise, fresh as ye arei 
against men who are' fatigued, and think on your countiyi 
your parents, your wives, and children ; think on your con^ 
sul, submitting to death to ensure your success/^ The vete» 
rans rising, with their arms glittering, and receiving the 
Antepilani into the intervals of their ranks, presented a new 
face which was not foreseen ; raising their shout, they broke 
the first line of the Latines ; then, after slaying those who 
constituted the principal strength, forced their way, almost 
without a wound, through the other companies, as if through 
an unarmed crowd ; and, such havoc did they make in their 
thickest bands, that they left alive scarce a fourth part of the 
enemy. The Samnites, who stood in order of batde, at a 
distance, close to the foot of the mountain, increased the 
fears of the Latines. But of all, whether citizens, or allies, 
the principal share of honour was due to the consuls ; one 
of whom drew down, upon his own single person, all the 
dangers and threats denounced by the deities either of heaven 
or hell; while the other displayed such a degree both of 
courage and conduct, that it is universally agreed, among all 
who have transmitted to posterity an account of that batde, 
both Latines and Romans, that, on whichever side Manlius 
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had held the command, victory must have attended. The 
Latines fled towards Mintumae. The body of Deems was 
not found that day, night putting a stop to the search : on the 
following, it was cUscovered, pierced with a multitude of 
darts, amidst vast heaps of slaughtered enemies, and his fu- 
neral was solemnized, under the direction of his colleague, 
in a manner suited to his honourable death. * It seems proper 
to mention here, that it is allowable for a consul, dictator, 
and prsetor, when they devote the legions of their enemies, 
to devote along with them not themselves in particular, but 
any citizen whom they choose, out of a Roman legion regu- 
larly enrolled. ^^ If the person devoted perishes, the perfor- 
mance is deemed complete. If he die not, then an image 
seven feet high, or more, must be buried in the earth, and a 
victim sacrificed, as an expiation. Where that image shall 
be buried, there it shall be unlawful for a Roman magistrate 
to pass." But if he shall choose to devote himself, as De- 
ciQs did, then ^^ if he who devotes himself, die not, he shall 
not be capable of performing, with propriety, any act of 
worship, in behalf either of himself, or of the public. Let 
Un have a right to devote his arms to Vulcan, or to any other 
god he shall do it, either by a victim, or in any other nu>de. 
The enemy should, if possible, be hindered from getting pos- 
session of the weapon, on which the consul stood when he 
littered his imprecation : but if they chance to attain it, an 
atonement must be made to Mars by the sacrifices called 
Suovetaurilia." Althoughthe memory of every divine and 
human rite has been obliterated through the preference given 
to what is new and foreign, above that which is ancient and 
the growth of our own country, yet I thought it not amiss 
to recite these particulars, as they have been transmitted to 
us, and even in the very words in which they were expressed. 
XI. Several authors relate, that the Samnites having wait- 
ed to see the issue of the fight, came up, at length, with sup- 
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port to the Romans, after the battle was ended. In lik^ 
manner, a reinforcement from Lavinium, after wasting time 
in deliberation, set out to the aid of the Latines, after they 
had been vanquished ; and, when the first standards and part 
of the army had passed the gates, receiving information of 
the overthrow of the Latines, they faced about, and returned 
to the city ; on Which their prsetor, named Millioniua, is re- 
ported to have said, that ^ a high price must be paid to the 
Romans for so short a journey." Such of the Latines as 
survived the fight, after being scattered through different 
roads, collected themselves in a body, and took refuge in the 
city of Vescia. There their general Numisius insisted, in 
their meetings, that ^^ the variable chances of war had ruined 
both armies, by equal losses, and that the name only of vic- 
tory was on the side of the Romans ; and that they were, in 
fact, no better than defeated. The two pavilions of their 
consuls were polluted ; one, by the parricide committed on 
a son ; the other, by the death of a devoted consul : every 
part of their army had suiFered great slaughter : their spear- 
men and their first ranks were cut to pieces ; and, both before 
and behind their standards, multitudes were slain, until the 
veterans at last restored their cause. Now, although the 
forces of the Latines were reduced in an equal proportion, 
yet still, for the purpose of procuring reinforcements, either 
Latium, or the territory of the Volscians, was nearer than 
Rome. Wherefore, if they approved of it, he would with 
all speed call out the youth from the states of the Latines 
and Volscians ; would march back to Capua, with an army 
prepared for action, and, while the Romans thought of no- 
thing less than a battle, strike them with dismay by his unex- 
pected arrival." The misrepresentations contained in his 
letters, which he dispatched round Latium and the Volscian 
nation, were the more easily credited by the people, as they 
had not been present at the battle, and, in consequence, a 
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tamultuaiy army, levied in haste, assembled together from 
all quarters. This body the consul T^rquatus met at Trisa- 
num, a place between Sinuessa and Mintume. Without wait* 
ing to choose ground for camps, both parties threw down 
their baggage ifa heaps, and immediately began an engage- 
ment, which decided the fate of the wari for the strength of 
the Latines was so entirely broken, that, on the consul lead- 
ing his victorious army to ravage their country, they all sub- 
mitted themselves to his mercy, and their submission was 
followed by that of the.Campanians. A forfeiture of a por- 
tion of their territory was exacted from Latium and Capua« 
The Latine lands, to which the Privemian was added, and 
also the Falemian, which had belonged to the people of 
Campania, as far as the river Vultumus, were distributed to 
the Roman commons. Of two acres, the portion allotted to 
each, three-fourths were assigned them in the Latine ground, 
die complement to be made up out of the Privemian. In the 
Falemian, three acres were given to each, the addition of 
one being made in consideration of the distance. Of the 
, the Laurentians were exempted from punishment, 

were the Campanian horsemen, because they had not joined 
in the revolt. An order was made, that the treaty should be 
renewed with the Laurentians, and from that time this has 
been annually done, on the tenth day after the Latine festi- 
val. The privileges of citizens were granted to the Campa- 
nian horsemen ; and, as a monument thereof, they hung up 
a tablet ^n the temple of Castor at Rome. The people of 
Campania were also enjoined to pay them a yearly stipend, 
of four hundred and fifty denarii* each ; their number amount- 
ed to one thousand six hundred. 

XIL The war being thus brought to a conclusion, Titus 
Manlius, after distributing rewards and punishments, accord- 
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ing to the merits and demerits of each, returned •to Rome. 
On his arrival there, ii appeared that none but the aged came 
out to meet him, and that the young, both then and during 
the whole of his life, detested and cursed him. The Antiaat, 
having made inroads on the territories of Ostia, Ardea, and 
Solonia, the consul M anlius, unable on account of the ill state 
of his health to act against them in person, nominated dicta- 
tor Lucius Papirius Crassus, who happened at the time to 
be praetor, and he constituted Lucius Papirius Cursor master 
of the horse. Nothing worth mention was performed against 
the Antians by the dictator, although he kept his army in a 
fixed camp, in the territory of Antium, during several mootfas. 
To this year, which was signalized by conquest over so nuh 
ny, and such powerful nations, and, besides, by the glorious 
death of one of the consuls, and the other^s unrelenting seve* 
rity in command, by which he has been rendered for e^er 

memorable, succeeded as consuls, Tiberius iEmi- 
Y R 416 
Bc'sas' '*'"* Mamcrcinus, and Quintus Publilius Philo, 

who found not equal opportunity for the display of 
abilities ; and were, besides, mi^re attentive to their private 
interests, and the parties which divided the state, than to the 
public good. The Latines taking arms again, out of resent- 
ment for being deprived of their lands, were defeated, and 
driven out of their camp, in the plains of Fcrentinum ; and 
while Publilius, under whose conduct and auspices the battle 
had been fought, was employed there, in receiving the sub- 
missions of the Latine states, who had lost the greater part 
of their young men in the engagement, iEmilius led the army 
towards Pedum. The people of this city were supported by 
the Tiburtine, Prainestine, and Veliternian stales : auxiliaries 
also came to thtm from Lavinium and Antium. Though the 
Romans had here the superiority, in several engagements, 
yet the most difficult part of the business remained .still to be 
attempted, at the city of Pedum itself, and at the camp of 
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the combined states, which lay close to the walls ; when the 
consul, on hearing that a triumph had been decreed to his 
colleague, hastily left the war unfinished, and repaired to 
Rome to demand a triumph for himself, before he had ob- 
tained a victory. The senate, offended at his ambitious pro- 
ceeding, refused to grant it, until Pedum should either sur- 
render or be taken- This so alienated ^milius from their 
interests, that he acted, during the remainder of his consul- 
ate, like a seditious tribune ; for, as long as he continued in 
office, he never ceased criminating the patricians in harangues 
to the people, which his colleague, who was himself a ple- 
beian, took no pains to prevent. The charges he brought 
against them were grounded on a scanty distribution of the 
Latine and Falernian lands : and, when the senate, wishing 
to put an end to the administration of the consuls, ordered a 
dictator to be nominated, to conduct the war against the 
Latines, who were again in arms, ^milius, who was the act- 
ing consul at the time, nominated bis colleague dictator, 
who appointed Junius Brutus master of the horse. The dic- 
tatorship of Publius was popular, for his discourses were 
replete with invectives against the patricians. He, at the 
time, passed three laws, highly advantageous to the 
commons, and injurious to the nobility : one, that the orders 
,9t the commons should bind all the Romans; another, that 
i^e senate should, previous to the taking of the suffrages, 
declare their approbation of all laws, which should be passed 
in the assemblies of the centuries j the third, that one of the 
censors should, necessarily, be elected out of the commons, 
as it had been already established that both the consuls 
might be plebeians. In the judgment of the patricians, the 
detriment sustained that year, at home, from the behaviour 
of the consuls and dictator, was more than a counterbalance 
to the increase of empire, through their conduct and succcs- 
Mtiawar. 
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XIII. At the commencement of the next year, in wluch 
• Lucius Furius Camillus, and Caius Msenius, were 

i p' • consuls, the senate, in order to render more con- 
spicuous the conduct of iEmilius, in relinquishing 
the business of the campaign, warmly urged that men, arms, 
and every kind of force, should be employed to take Pedum, 
and demolish it. The new consuls were of course obliged to 
postpone every other business, and to set out thither. In 
Latium, the state of affairs was such, that the people could 
ill endure either war or peace ; their strength was not equal 
to the support of a war, and peace they disdained, on the hu- 
miliating terms of losing their lands. They resolved, there- 
fore, to steer a middle course ; to keep within the walla of 
their towns, so that no provocation should be offered to the 
Romans, which might serve them as a pretext for hostilities ; 
and in case they should hear of siege being laid to any of 
their possessions, then, that every one of the estates should 
be obliged to bring succour to the besieged. Pedum, how- 
ever, received aid from few : the Tiburtians and Prsenes- 
tians, whose territories lay nearest, arrived there ; but- the 
Aricians, Lavinians, and Velitemians, while forming a junc- 
tion with the Volscians of Antium, at the river Astura, were 
unexpectedly attacked by Manius, and routed. The Tibur- 
tians, who were much the strongest body, Camillus fought at 
Pedum ; and, though he had greater difficulties to surmount, 
yet the issue was equally successful. Some confusion hap- 
pened, occasioned, principally, by a sudden eruption of the 
townsmen, during the fight : but Camillus, making part of his 
troops face about, not only drove them within the walls, but, 
after utterly discomfiting both themselves and their allies, 
took the dty the same day by scalade. It was then resolved, 
their troops being flushed with victory, that they should pro- 
ceed until they had made an entire conquest of all Latium. 
This plan they prosecuted without intermission, making 
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tfiemselves masters of some of the towns by force, and of 
others by capitulation, redacing the entire country to sub- 
jection. Then, leaving garrisons in the conquered places, they 
returned to Rome, to enjoy the triumph, to which all men 
allowed they were justly entitled. To a triumph was added 
the honour of having equestrian statues erected to them in 
the Forum, a compUment very rare in that age. Before the 
asaembly for electing consuls was called for the ensuing year, 
Camillus moved the senate to take into consideration the con- 
duct to be observed towards the states of Latium, and pro- 
ceeded in this manner : ^ Conscript Fathers, Whatever was 
to be effected in Latium, by means of arms and military opera- 
tions, has now, through the favour of the gods, and the va- 
lour of your soldiers, been fully accomplished. The armies 
of our enemies have been cut to pieces at Pedum, and the 
Astura ; all the towns of Latium, and Antium, in the Vol- 
•cian territory, eitiier taken by storm, or surrendered, are 
held by your garrisons. It remains then to be considered, 
since the frequent rebellions of these people are the cause of 
so much trouble, by what means we may secure their quiet 
submission, and peaceable behaviour. The attainment of this 
end, tHe immortal gods have placed within your reach, inso- 
much that they have given you the power of determining 
whether Latium shall longer exist, or not. Ye can therefore 
ensure to yourselves perpetual peace, as far as regards the 
Latines, by the means either of severity, or of mercy. Do ye 
choose to adopt cruel measures against people vanquished, 
and submitting to your authority ? Ye may utterly destroy all 
Latium, and make a desert of a country, from which, in many 
and difl^ult wars, ye have often been supplied with a pow- 
erful army of allies. Do ye choose, on the contrary, and in 
conformity to the practice of your ancestors, to augment the 
Roman state, by receiving the vanquished into the number of 
your citizens ? Here is a large addition which ye may ac- 
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quire, by meanB which will redound most highly to your gloiy. 
That goveroment, which the subjects feel happy in obeyingi 
9tai^s certainly on the firmest of ail foundations. But, what- 
ever your determination may be, it is necessary that it be 
speedy : as all those states are, at present, suspended between 
hope and fear. Jt is therefore of importance that ye shouU 
be discharged as soon as possible, from all solicitude con* 
ceming them ; and also, that, either by punishment or tje^ 
mency, an immediate impression be made cm their minds, be* 
fore they recover from the state of insensibility in which the 
uncertainty of their fate has thrown them. It was our part 
to bring the business to such an issue, that your deliberations 
concerning it should be unrestrained in every particular. It 
is now yours to determine what is most advantageous to 
yourselves and the commonwealth.^' 

XIV. The principal members of the senate highly approv- 
ed of the consul's statement of the business, on the whole : 
but said, that ^^ as the states were differently circumstancedi 
it would conduce to an easy adjustment of the plan, so' as that 
their resolutions should be conformable to the several merits 
of each, if he put the question, on the case of each state, se* 
parately." The question was accordingly put, and a decree 
passed with respect to each singly. The Lanuvians were ad* 
mitted members of the state ; the exercise of their public wor- 
ship was restored to them, with a provision, that the grove 
and temple of Juno Sospita should be in common, between 
the burghers* of Lanuvium, and the Homan people. On the 

* Municipcs, from munut, a right, and capere, to possess. Of the con- 
quered countries tlie Romans constituted some, Municipia, where the peo- 
ple retained their own laws and magistrates, and even honoured with the 
title, and, some of them, with all the rights and privileges of Roman citi- 
zens. The people of Cstre were the first who were thus indulged with full 
rights ; but, afterwards, having joined some neighbouring states, in a war 
against Rome, all the privileges of citizens were taken from them, and the 
title only left. In other countries they planted colonies of their own citi- 
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aime tetmB with these, the Aricisns, Nomentans, and Pe- 
dans, were received into the number of citizens. To the Tus- 
culans, the rights of citizens, of which they were already in 
possession, were continued ; and the guilt of the rebellion, 
instead of being imputed to disaffection in the state, was 
dirown on a few incendiaries. On the Velitemians, who were 
Roman citizens of an old standing, in resentment of their 
having so often arisen in rebellion, severe vengeance was in* 
fficted ; their walls were razed, and their senate driven into 
banishment ; they were also enjoined to dwell on the farther 
side of the Tiber, with a denunciation that if any of them 
*diould be caught on the hither side of that river, the fine to 
be paid for his discharge should be no less than one thousand 
asses*, and that the person apprehending him should not re- 
lease him from confinement, until the money should be paid* 
Into the lands, which had belonged to their senators, colo- 
nists were sent, from the addition of whose numbers Velitrse 
recovered the appearance of its former populousness. To 
Antium, also, a new colony was sent, permission being grant- 
ed, at the same time, to the Antians, of having themselves 
enrolled therein if they chose it. The ships of war were 
taken from them, and the people wholly interdicted from 
meddling with maritime affairs ; but the rights of citizens 
were granted to them. The Tiburtians and Praenestines 
were amerced in a portion of their lands ; not merely on ac- 
count of their recent crime of rebellion, common to them with 
the rest of the Latines, but because they had former!} , in dis- 



; by which means they ditburthened the city of numbers of useless and 
poor inhabitants, and, at the same time, formed barriers against the adjoin- 
ing states. Colonists retained all the rights of citizens, chose their own 
magistrates, and formed a kind of petty republics, under that of Uome. 
Other countries were made pracfectures, deprived of their own laws and 
magistrates, and governed hy a prx^ect sent annually from Uomc. 

• 31. 4s. 7d. 
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guBt at the Roman government, associated in aims with die 
Gauls, a nation of savages. From die other states they took 
away the privileges of intermarriage, commerce, and hold- 
ing assemblies. To the Campanians, in compliment to their 
horsemen, who had refused to join in rebellion with the La* 
tines, as likewise to the Fundans and Formians, because die 
troops had always found a safe and quiet passage through 
their territories, the freedom of the state was granted, widi* 
out right of suffrage. The states of Cumse and Suessula, it 
was decreed, should be placed on the same footing, and en* 
joy the same privileges, as Capua. Of the ships of the An- 
tians, some were drawn up into the docks at Rome ; the 
rest were burned, and with the prows of these a pulpit, built 
in the Forum, was ordered to be decorated, hence called 
Rostra.* 
XV. During the succeeding consulate of Caius Sulpicins 

Longus, and Publius iElius Pstus, whilst all the 
YR418 . . 

Bc'334* neighbouring states were sincerely disposed, not 

more through consideration of the power of the 
Romans, than grateful sentiments inspired by their generous 
conduct, to cultivate peace with them, a quarrel broke out 
between the Sidicinians and the Auruncians. The latter, 
having been formerly, on their submission, admitted into al- 
liance, by Titus Manlius, in his consulate, had ever since de- 
meaned themselves peaceably, for which reason they were more 
justly entitled to expect assistance from the Romans. But, be- 
fore the consuls led out the army, (for the senate had ordered 
the Auruncians to be supported,) intelligence was brought that 
these, through fear, had deserted their city, and, removing with 
their wives and children, had fortified Suessa, which is now 
called Aurunca, and that their former dwellings and fortifi- 
cations were demolished by the Sidicinians. The senate, 

* From Ro%trum^ the beak or prow of a ship. 
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highly displeased with the consuls, in consequence of whose 
dilatory proceedings their allies had been disappointed oi 
support, ordered a dictator to be. nominated. Caius Claudius 
Regillensis, being accordingly appointed, chose Caius Clau- 
dius Hortator master of the horse. A scruple afterwards 
arose concerning the dictator, and the augurs having declared 
his creation informal, both he' and the master of the horse 
abdicated their offices. This year, Minucia, a vestal, falling 
at first under suspicion of incontinence, because of her dress- 
ing in a style of elegance beyond what became her situation, 
and being afterwards prosecuted before the pbntiiFs, on the 
testimony of a slave, was, by their decree, ordered to refrain 
from meddling in sacred rites, and to retain her slaves under 
her own power.* Being afterwards brought to trial, she was 
buried alive, at the Colline gate, on the right hand of the 
causeway in the field of wickedness, which was so denomi- 
nated, I suppose, from her crime. The same year Quintus 
Publilius Philo was the first plebeian elected prsetor. He 
was opposed by the consul Sulpicius, who refused to admit 
him as a candidate ; but the senate, having failed of carry- 
ing their point, with respect to the highest offices, showed the 
less earnestness about the prxtorship. 
XVI. The following year, wherein Lucius Papirius Cras- 

sus, and Caeso Duilius were consuls, was distin- 
Y R 419 ■ . . 

Br'aaa' E^^®'^^^ '^y * ^*^ ^^^^ ^^ Ausonians, which de- 
serves notice, rather as they were a new enemy, 
dian on account of its importance. This people inhabited 
the city Cales : they had united their arms with their neigh- 
bours, the Sidicinians, yet the forces of the two nations were 
defeated, in a single battle, without any great difficulty. 
Their cities being near at hand, induced them to quit the 

* For, if she had made them free, tliey could not hiire been examined 
by the torture. 
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field the earlier, and also afforded them shelter after their 
tight. However, the senate did not, on this, desist from die 
prosecution of the war, being provoked at the Sidicinians 
having so often taken arms against them, either as prindpab 
or auxiliaries. They therefore exerted their utmost endea* 

vours to raise to the consulship, the fourth time, 
Br 332* ^^'^"* Valerius Corvus, the greatest general of 

that age. The colleague joined with him was 
Marcus Atilius Regulus; and, lest chance might frustrate 
their wishes, a request was made to the consuls, that, with* 
out casting lots, that province might he assigned to Corvus. 
Receiving the victorious army from the former consuls, he 
marched directly to Cales, where the war had its rise : and 
having, at the first onset, routrd the enemy, who were dis* 
heartened by the recollection of the former engagement, he 
directed his operations against the town itself. Such was the 
ardour of the soldiers, that they wanted -to proceed directly 
up to the walls with ladders, asserting, that they would quick- 
ly scale them ; but that being a hazardous attempt, Corvus 
chose to effect his purpose by the labour of his men, rather 
than at the expense of so much danger to them ; he therefore 
formed a rampart, prepared machines, and advanced towers 
up to the walls. But an opportunity, which accidentally pre- 
sented itself, prevented his having occasion to use them : for 
Marcus Fabius, a Roman, who was prisoner there, having 
broken his chains, while his guards were inattentive oi\ a 
festival day, by fastening a rope to one of the battlements, 
let himself down among the Roman works, and persuaded 
the general to make an assault on the enemy, while, in con- 
sequence of feasting and drinking, they were disqualified for 
action. And thus the Ausonians, together with their city, 
were captured with as little difficulty as they had been de- 
feated in the field. The booty found there was immense, and 
the legions, leaving a garrison at Cales, returned to Rome. 
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The consul triumphed in pursuance of a decree of the senate ; 
and, in order that Atilius should not be without a share of ho- 
nour^ both the consuls were ordered to lead the troops against 
the Sidicinians. But first, in obedience to the senate, they 
nominated dictator, for the purpose of holding the elections, 
Lucius iEmilius Hamercinus, who named Quintus Publilius 
Philo master of the horse. The dicutor presiding 
at the election, Titus Veturius and Spurius Pos- Y.R.421. 
tnmius were created consuls. Notwithstanding 
tfie war with the Sidicinians remained unfinished, yet being 
desirous to prevent, by an act of generosity, die wishes of 
the commons, they proposed to the senate the sending a co- 
lony to Cales ; and a decree being passed that two thousand 
five hundred men should be enrolled for that purpose, they 
constituted Cseso Duilius, Titus Quintius, and Marcus Fa- 
inus, commissioners for conducting the colony, and distribu- 
ting the lands. 

XVII. The new consuls, receiving from their predeces- 
sors the command of the army, marched into the enemy^s 
country, and carried devastation even to the walls of their 
capital. There, because it -was expected that the Sidicinians, 
who had collected a vast bodji of forces, would make a vi- 
gorous struggle in support of their lasf hope, and a report 
also prevailing that Samnium was preparing for hostilities, 
the consuls, by direction of the senate, nominated dictator, 
Publius Cornelius Rufinus, who appointed Marcus Antonius 
his master of the horse. A doubt afterwards arose, with 
respect to the regularity of their creation, on which they 
abdicated their offices, and a pestilence ensuing, recourse 
was had to an interregnum, as if the auspices of every office 
had been infected by that irregularity. Under Marcus 
Valerius Corvus, the fifteenth interrex from the commence^ 
ment of the interregnum, consuls were at last elect- 
ed, Aulus Cornelius a second time, and Cneius dV'^aq* 
Domitius. While things were in a state of tran- 
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quillity, a report, which was spread, that the Gauls were in 
arms, produced the same eiFect which a war with that peopk 
usually did, a resolution to create a dictator : Marcus Papi- 
rius Crassus was nominated to that office, and Publius Vale- 
rius Publicola to that of master of the horse ; and, while 
they were busy in levying troops, with greater diligence than 
would have been deemed requisite in the case of war widi 
any neighbouring state, intelligence was brought, by scouts 
dispatched for the purpose, that all was quiet among the 
Gaub« Suspicions were also entertained that Samnium still 
continued, during this year, in a disposition to raise new dis* 
turbances; for which reason, the Roman troops were not 
withdrawn from the country of the Sidicinians. An attack 
made by Alexander king of Epirus, on the Lucanians, drew 
the Samnites to that quarter, where those two nations fought 
a pitched battle with the king, as he was making a descent on 
the side of the country adjoining Psestum. Alexander, hav- 
ing gained the victory, concluded a treaty of amity with the 
Romans ; with what degree of faith he would have observed 
it, had the rest of his enterprises proved successful, it is hard 
to say. The census, or general survey, was performed this 
year, and the new citizens rated ; on whose account, two ad* 
ditionai tribes were constituted, the Msecian and Scaptian, by 
the censors Quintus Publilius Philo, and Spurius Postumius. 
The Acerrans were enrolled as Romans, in pursuance of a 
law introduced by the praetor, Lucius Papirius, which grant* 
ed them the privileges of citizens, excepting the right of 
suffrage. Such were the transactions, foreign and domestic, 
of this year. 

XVIII. The following year exhibited a shocking scene, 
whether occasioned by the intemperature of the 

© C 329 ^'^' ^^ ^y ^^^ wickedness of the people. The 

consuls were Marcus Claudius Marcellus, and 

Caius Valerius, either Flaccus or Potitus, for I find these 
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different surnames of the consul in the annals ; it isyhowever, 
a matter of little consequence, which of them be the true one. 
There is another account, which I could heartily wish were 
fidse: that those persons, whose deaths distinguished this 
year as disastrous, on accoimt of the extraordinary mortali- 
ty, were cut off by poison. Although this particular be not 
mentioned by all the historians of this period, yet, that I may 
not detract from the credit of any writer, I shall relate the 
matter as it has been handed down to us. While the prin- 
cipal persons of the state died, by disorders of the same kind, 
and which were attended with the same issue in every case, 
a certain maid-servant undertook, before Quintus Fabius 
Mazimus, curule sedile, to discover the cause of the general 
malady, provided security were given her on the public 
fiuth, that she should not be a sufferer in consequence. Fa- 
bius immediately reported the affair to the consuls, and the 
consuls to the senate, and, by order of that body, the public 
fiuth was pledged to the informer. She then stated to them, 
that the calan^ity, which alBicted the nation, was caused by 
the wicked contrivances of certain women ; that some ma- 
trons were, at the time, preparing drugs for the purpose ; 
and that, if they would be pleased to go along with her 
without delay, they might detect them in the fact. * Accord- 
ingly, they followed the informant, and found several women 
preparing drugs, and also quantities of the same laid up, 
which being brought into the Forum, and the matrons, in 
whose custody they were found, to the number of twenty, 
being summoned by a beadle, two of them, Cornelia and 
Sergia, both of patrician families, asserted that those drugs 
were wholesome ; while the informant maintained the con* 
trary ; and insisted on their drinking them, in order to con- 
vict her of having invented a falsehood. On this, having 
taken time to confer together, and in the open view of all, a 
space being cleared for them, they drank off the preparation. 
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and all perished by means of ikkw owa wicked device. 

attendants, being instandy seized, gave information against a 

great number of matrons, of whom no less than one him* 

dred and seventy were condemned. Until that day, no pep- 

aon had ever been tried at Rome for poisoning: the affiur 

was deemed a prodigy, and seemed more the result of mad* 

ness, than of vicious depravity. Wherefore, mention being 

found in the annals, that formerly, on occasion of the seccs* 

sions of the commons, (a disastrous time,) the ceremony of 

driving the nail had been performed by a dictator, and that| 

by that expiation, the minds of men, which were distraeted 

by discord, had been restored to their proper state, it was 

resolved that a dictator should be nominated for the purpose. 

Cneius Quintius being accordingly created, ap- 

b'c 328 pointed Lucius Valerius master of the horse, and, 

as soon as the nail was driven, they abdicated 

their offices. 

XIX. Lucius Papirius Crassus, and Lucius Plautius Ven* 

no were the consuls for the next year; in the be* 
Y R 425 
B 0*327* S'^^^^S ^^ which, ambassadors came to Rome 

from Fabrateria and Polusca, two Volscian states, 
praying to be admitted into alliance ; and promising, that if 
they were protected against the arms of the Samnites, they 
would ever continue faithful and obedient subjects to the 
government of the Roman people. On this, ambassadors 
were sent by the senate, to require of the Samnites, that 
they should offer no violence to the territories of those 
states ; and this embassy produced the desired effect, rather 
because the Samnites were not yet prepared for war, than 
that they were desirous of peace. This year, war broke 
out with the people of Privemum : these were supported by 
inhabitants of Fundi, of which country was also the com- 
mander in chief, Vitruvius Vaccus, a ma^ of considerable 
note, not only at home, but at Rome also. He had a house 
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on the Palatine hill, on the tfpot which, after the buildings 
were razed^ and the ground thrown open, was called Vacci- 
prata*. He was committing great depredations in the dis* 
tricts of Setia, Norba, and Cora ; to oppose him, therefore, 
Lucius Papirius began his march, and took post a small dis* 
tance from his camp. Vitruvius neither took the prudent 
resolution of remaining within his trenches, in the presence 
of an enemy, his superior in strength, nor had he the courage 
Id fight at any great distance from them. Without either 
judgment in forming, or boldness in executing his plan, he 
entered on an engagement, while the last of his troops had 
scarcely got out of the gate of the camp, and his men were 
in a disposition rather to fly back thither, than to face the 
enemy. After some slight efforts, he was compelled to give 
up the contest entirely ; but, by reason of the shortness of 
the distance, and the ease with which he could regain his 
camp, he saved his army, without much difficulty, from any 
great loss, few falling either in the acdon or in the retreat. As 
soon as it grew dark, they removed in haste and disorder to 
Privemum, choosing to entrust their safety to walls, rather 
than to a rampart. The other consul, Plautiu3, after wasting 
the country on every side, and driving off the spoil, led his 
army from Privemum into the territory of Fundi. On en- 
tering the borders, he was met by the senate of that state, 
who declared, that *^ they came not to intercede for Vitru- 
vius, and those who had followed his faction,.but for the peo- 
ple of Fundi, who, in the judgment of Vitruvius himself, 
were clear from all blame of the war, as he showed by re* 
pairing for safety, after his defeat, to Privemum, and not to 
Fundi, his native city. At Privemum, therefore, the ene- 
mies of the Roman people were to be sought, and punished ; 

• 

who, regardless of their duty to both countries, had revolted 
* Or the field of Vaccus, from pratum, a field. 
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{It once from Fundi and from Rome. The Fundians were 
in a state of peace, their minds were Roman, and impressed 
with a grateful remembrance of the privilege of citizens im- 
parted to them: they besought the consul that he would not 
treat as enemies an unoffending people ; assuring him, that 
their lands, their city, and their persons, were, and ever 
should be, in the disposal of the Roman people/' The con* 
sul commended their conduct; and, dispatching letters to 
Rome, that the Fundians had preserved their allegiance, 
turned his march to Privemum. Claudius writes, that he 
first inflicted punishment on those who had been the princi- 
pal abettors of the conspiracy ; that three hundred and fifty 
were sent in chains to Rome ; but that the senate did not 
accept their submission, because they thought that the peo- 
ple of Fundi meant, by consigning to punishment these men, 
who were mean and indigent, to secure impunity to them- 
selves. 

XX. While the two consular armies were employed in the 
siege of Privemum, one of the consuls was recalled to Rome, 
to preside at the elections. This year goals were first erect- 
ed in the circus. While the attention of the public was still 
occupied by the Privernian war, it was forcibly attracted by 
an alarming report of the Gauls being in arms, a matter at 

no time slighted by the senate. The new consuls, 
Br 'i26 therefore, Lucius iEmilius Mamercinus, and Caius 

Plaujtius, on the calends of July, the very day on 
which they entered into office, received orders to settle the 
provinces immediately between themselves. Mamercinus, to 
whom the Gallic war fell, was directed to levy troops, with- 
out admitting any plea of immunity ; nay, it is said, that 
even the rabble of handicrafts, and those of sedentary trades, 
of all the worst qualified for military service, were called 
out ; by which means a vast army was collected at Veil, in 
readiness to meet the Gauls. It was not thought proper to 
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proceed to a greater distance, lest the Gauk might, by some 
other route, arrive at the city without being observed. In 
the course of a few days it was found, on a careful inquiry, 
duit every thing on that side was quiet at the time ; and the 
whole force, which was to have opposed the Gauls, was then 
turned against Privemum. Of the issue of the business, 
there are two different accounts : some say, that the city was 
taken by storm ; and that Vitruvius fell alive into the hands 
of the conquerors : others, that the townsmen, to avoid the 
extremities of a storm, presented the rod of peace, and sur- 
rendered to the consul; and that Vitruvius was delivered up 
by his troops. The senate, being consulted with respect to 
Vitruvius and the Privemians, sent directions, that the con- 
sul Plautius should demolish the walls of Privemum, and, 
leaving a strong garrison there, come home to enjoy the ho- 
nour of a triumph ; at the same time ordering that Vitruvius 
should be kept in prison, until the return of the consul, and 
diat he should then be beaten with rods, and put to death. 
His house,* which stood on the Palatine hiH, they command- 
ed to be razed to the ground, and his effects to be devoted 
to Semo Sancus. With the money produced by the sale of 
them, brazen globes were formed, and placed in the chapel 
of Sancus, opposite to the temple of Quirinus. As to the 
senate of Privemum, it was commanded, that every person 
who had continued to act as a senator of Privemum, after 
the revolt from the Romans, should reside on the farther 
side of the Tiber, under the same restrictions as those of 
Velitr». After the passing of these decrees;^ there was no 
£uther mention of xhe Privemians, until Plautius had tri- 
umphed. When that ceremony was over, and Vitruvius, 
with his accomplices, had been put to death, the consul 
thought that the people's resentment being now fully gratified 
by the sufferings of the guilty, he might safely introduce the 
business of the Privemian state, which he did in the follow- 
voL. II. — 2 B 
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ing manner : ^ Conscript Fathers, since the authors of the 
revolt have received, both from the injmortal gods and from 
you, the punishment due to their crime, what do ye judgs 
proper to be done with respect to the guiltless multitude i 
For my part, although my duty consists rather in coUectiag 
the opinions of others, than in oiFering my own, yet, when I 
reflect that the Privernians are situated in the neighbourhood 
of the Samnites, with whom it is exceedingly uncertain bow 
long we shall be at peace, I cannot help wishing, that as Utde 
ground of animosity as possible may be left between them 
and us." 

XXI. The affair naturally admitted of a diversity of opU 
nions, while each, agreeably to his particular temper, recom- 
mended either severity or lenity ; and the debate was still 
farther perplexed by the behaviour of one of the Privemiaa 
ambassadors, more conformable to the prospects to which he 
had been bom, than to the insuperable exigency of the pre* 
sent juncture: for being asked, by one of the 'advocates for 
severity, ^^ what punishment he though the Privernians de« 
served V^ he answered, ^^ such as those deserve, who deem 
themselves worthy of liberty." The consul observing, that, 
by this stubborn answer, the adversaries of the cause of the 
Privernians were the more exasperated against them, and 
wishing^ by a question of favourable import, to draw from 
him a more conciliating reply, said to him, ^^ what if we re* 
mit the punishment, in what manner may we expect that ye 
will observe the peace which shall be established between 
us ?" He replied, ^^ if the peace which ye grant us be a good 
one, inviolably and eternally ; if bad, for no long continue 
ance." On this, several exclaimed, that the Privemian me- 
naced them, and not in ambiguous terms ; and that such ex* 
pressions were calculated to excite rebellion. But the more 
reasonable part of the senate interpreted his answers more 
favourably, and said, that *'*' the words which they had heard 
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were those of a man, and of one who knew what it waa to be 

free. Could it be believed that any people, or even any in* 

dividual, arould remain, longer than neceBsity constrfiined^ 

in a situation which he felt painful i That the terms of a 

peace were faithfully observed, only when they were volun* 

tarily accepted ; but that it was absurd to expect fidelity, 

when attempts were made to establish slavery." In this opi* 

nion they were led to concur, principally, by the consul him* 

«elf, who frequently observed to the consulars, who had pro* 

posed the different resolutions, in such a manner as to be 

heard by the rest, that, ^^ surely those men who thought of 

nothing but liberty, were worthy of being made Romans.'' 

They consequendy carried their cause in the senate : and, 

moreover, by direction of that body, a proposal was laid 

before the people, that the freedom of the state should be 

granted to the Privemians. This year a colony of three 

hundred was sent to Anxur, and received two acres of land 

each. 

XXII. The year following, in which the consuls were Pub* 

fins Piautius Proculus, and Publius Cornelius 

. Y R 427 
Scapula, was remarkable for no one transaction, n'r/325' 

dvil or military, except the sending of a colony 
to Fregellae,a district which had belonged to the Sidicinians, 
and afterwards to the Volscians ; and a distribution of meat 
to the people, made by Marcus Flavius, on occasion of the 
funeral of his mother. There were many who represented, 
that, under the appearance of doing honour to his parent, 
he was making recompence to the people, for having acquits 
ted him, when prosecuted by the sediles on a charge of hav- 
ing debauched a married woman. This donative, intended 
as a return for favours shewn on the trial, proved also the 
means of procuring him the honour of a public oflSce ; for, at 
the next election of plebeian tribunes, though absent, he was 
preferred before the candidates who solicited in person. The 
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city Paliepolis was situated at no great distance from the spot 
where Neapolis now staiids. The two cities were inhabited 
by oqe people : these came from Cumie, and the Cumana d^ 
rive their origin from Chalcis in Euboea. By means of the 
fleet, in which they had been conveyed hither, they possessed 
great power on the coast of the sea, near which they dwelt 
Their first landing was on the islands of iEnaria, and the 
Pithacusae : afterwards they ventured to transfer their settle- 
ment to the continent. This state, relying on their own 
strength, and also on the disposition of the Saronites, to come 
to a rupture with the Romans ; or, encouraged by the rqxift 
of a pestilence, having attacked the city of Rome, committed 
various acts of hostility against the Romans settled in the 
Campanian and Falernian territories. Wherefore, in the suc- 
ceeding consulate of Lucius Cornelius, and Quintus PuUi* 

lius Philo a second time, heralds beinff sent to Pa^ 

Y R.428 

BC 324* ^P^^^^ ^ demand satisfaction, and a haughty an- 
swer being returned by these Greeks, a race more 
magnanimous in words than in action, the people, in pursu- 
ance of the direction of the senate, ordered war to be declar- 
ed against them. On settling the provinces between the con- 
suls, the war against the Greeks fell to Pubiiiius. Cornelius, 
with another army, was appointed to watch the motions of 
the Samnites : and a report prevailing, of an expected revolt 
in Campania, in which case they intended to march their 
troops thither, that was judged the properest station for 
him. 

XXIII. The senate received information, from both the 
consuls, that there was very little hope of peace with the Sam- 
nites. Pubiiiius informed them, that two thousand soldiers 
from Nolae, and four thousand of the Samnites, had been re- 
ceived into Palsepolis, a measure rather forced on the Greeks 
by the Nolans, than agreeable to their inclination. Cornelius 
wrote, that a levy of troops had been ordered, that all Sam- 
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niuiti waa in motion, and that the neighbouring states of Pri- 
vernum, Fundi, and Formix, were openly solicited to join 
them. It was thought proper, that, before hostilities were 
commenced, ambassadors should be sent to expostulate on 
these subjects with the Samnites, who answered in a haughty 
manner ; they even went so far as to accuse the Romans of 
behaving injuriously towards them ; but, nevertheless, they 
took pains to acquit themselves of the charges made against 
Aem, asserting, that " their state had not given either coun- 
sel or aid to the Greeks, nor used any solicitations, on their 
behalf, to the Fundans, or Formians ; for, if they were dis- 
posed to war, they had not the least reason to be dilfident of 
their own strength. However, they could not dissemble, that 
it gave great offence to the state of the Samnites, that Fre- 
^Uie, a town which they had taken from the Volscians, and 
demolished, should have been rebuilt by the Romans ; and 
that they should have established a colony within the terri- 
tory of the Samnites, to which their colonists gave the name 
of Fregellx. This injury and affront, if not done away by the 
authors, they were determined themselves to remove, by the 
most eifectual means in their power." One of the Roman 
ambassadors proposed to discuss the matter, before their com- 
mon allies and friends ; on which their magistrate said, 
" Why do we disguise our sentiments .' Romans, no confer- 
ences of ambassadors, nor arbitration of any person whatever, 
can terminate our differences i but the plains of Campania, in 
which we must fight : lei our armies, therefore, meet between 
Capua and Sucssula ; and there let us decide, whether the 
Samnite, or the Roman, shall hold the sovereignty of Italy." 
To this the ambassadors of the Romans rephed, that " they 
would go, not whither their enemy called, but whither their 
commanders should lead." In the mean time, Publilius, by 
seizing an advantageous post between Pala:polis and Ncapo- 
lis. had cut off the confederates from that interchange of mu- 
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tual aid, which they had hitherto afibrded eadi other, whcft 
cither phice was pressed. The day of the elecaons approadw 
ed ; and; as it was highly inexpedient that Publilius should 
be recalled, when on the point of assailing the enemy's waDs, 
and in daily expectation of gaining possession of their city, 
application was made to the tribunes, to recommend to die 
people the passing of an order, that Publilius Philo, when lus 
3rear of office should expire, might continue in command, as 
pro-consul, until the war with the Greeks should be finished* 
A letter was dispatched to Lucius Cornelius, with orders ta 
name a dictator ; for it was not thought proper that the cott» 
sul should be recalled, while he was employed in vigonHisly 
prosecuting the business of the campaign, and had already 
carried the war into Samnium. He nominated Marcus Clau* 
dius MarceUus, who appointed Spurius Postumius master of 
the horse. The elections, however, were not held by die di^ 
tator, because the regularity of his appointment was called it 
question ; and the augurs, being consulted, pronounced that 
it appeared defective. The tribunes inveighed against this 
proceeding, as dangerous and dishonourable ; ^^ for it was not 
probable," they said, ^^ that a fault in the appointment could 
have been discovered, as the consul, rising in the night, had 
nominated the dictator in private, and while every thing was 
still* ; nor had the said consul, in any of his letters, either 
public or privafte, made any mention of such a thing ; nor did 
any person whatever appear, who said that he saw or heard 
any thing which could vitiate the auspices. Neither could 
the augurs, sitting at Rome, divine what inauspicious circum* 
stance had occurred to the consul in the camp. W ho did not 
plainly perceive, that the dictator's being a plebeian, was the 
defect which the augurs had discovered ?" These, and oth* 

* Any noise l^appcaing, during the taking of the auspices, was reckoned 
inauspicio'is; hence silentium signified, among the augurs, every circum- 
stance being favourable. 
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er arguments, were urged, in vain, by the tribunes : the af- 
fair ended in an interregnum. At last, after the elections 
had been adjourned repeatedly, on one pretext or another, 
die fourteenth inttrrex, Lucius iEmilius, elected 
consuls Caius Hetelius, and Lucius Papirius nr'303* 
Mugillanus, or Cursor, as I find him named, in 
some annals. . 

XXIV. Historians relate, that, in this year, Alexandria, 
m Egypt, was founded ; and that Alexander, king of £pi- 
roa, being slain by a Lucanian exile, verified, in the circum- 
stances of his death, the prediction of Jupiter of Dodona. 
At the time when he was invited into Italy by the Taren- 
tinea, he received a caution, from that oracle, to beware of 
the Acherusian waters, and the city Pandosia, for there were 
fixed the limits of his destiny. For that reason he made the 
greater haste to pass over to Italy, in order to be at as great 
a distance as possible from the city Pandosia, in Epirus, and 
die liver Acheron, which, after flowing through Molossis, 
runs into the lakes called infernal, and is received into the 
Thesprotian gulf. But, as it frequently happens, that men, 
by endeavouring to shun their fate, run directly upon it, af- 
ter having often defeated the armies of Bruttium apd Luca- 
ma, and taken Heradea, a colony of the Tarentines, Poten- 
da and Metapontum from the Lucanians, Terina from the 
Bruttians, and several other cities of the Messapians and 
Lucanians ; and, having sent into Epirus three hundred il- 
loatrious families, whom he intended to keep as hostages, he 
poe^d his troops on three hills, which. stood at a small dis- 
tance fixun each other, not far from the city Pandosia, and 
close to the frontiers of the Bruttians and Lucanians, in or- 
der diat he might thence make incursions into every part of 
the enemy's country* At that time, he kept about his person 
two hundred Lucanian exiles, whom he considered as faith- 
ful attendants, but whose fidelity, according to the general 
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disposition of people of that description, was ever, ready to 
follow the changes of fortune. A continual fall of nun spread 
such an inundation over all the plains, as cut off, from die 
three separate divisions of the army, all communication. In 
this state, the two parties, in neither of which the king WM 
present, were suddenly attacked and overpowered by the 
enemy, who, after putting them to the sword, employed their 
whole force in blockading the post, where Alexander com* 
manded in person. From this place the Lucanian exiles 
sent emissaries to their countrymen, and, stipulating a safe 
return for themselves, promised to deliver the king, either 
alive or dead, into their power. But he, bravely resolving 
to make an extraordinary effort, at the head of a chosen 
band) broke through the midst of their forces ; engaged sin- 
gly, and slew, the general of the Lucanians, and, collecting 
together his men, who had been scattered in the retreat, ar» 
rived at a river, where the ruins of a bridge, which had bees 
recently broken by the violence of the flood, pointed out his 
road. Here, while the soldiers were fording the river on a 
very uneven bottom, one of them, almost spent with fatigue 
and apprehension, cried out, as a reflection on the odious 
name of it, — ^*' You are justly named Acheros (dismal :)" 
which expression reached the King's ears, and instantly re* 
calling to his mind the fate denounced on him, he halted, 
hesitating whether he should cross over or not. Then Soti- 
mus, one of the royal band of youths which attended him, 
asked why he delayed in such a critical moment ; and showed 
him, that the Lucanians were watching an opportunity to 
perpetrate some act of treachery : whereupon the king, look- 
ing back, and seeing them coming towards him in a body, 
drew his sword, and pushed on his horse, through the mid- 
dle of the river. He had now reached the shallow, when a 
Lucanian exile, from a distance, transfixed him with a jave- 
lin : after his fall, the current carried down his lifeless body, 
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with the weapon sticking in it, to the posts of the enemy : 
there it was mangled, in a manner shocking to relate ; for, 
dividing it in the middle, they sent one half to Consentia, 
and kept the other, as a subject of mockery, to themselves. 
While they were throwing darts and stones at it, a woman, 
mixing with the crowd, (who expressed a degree of barba- 
rous rage which could scarce be conceived to exist in human 
breasts,) prevailed on them to stop for a moment. She then 
told them, with tears in her eyes, that she had a husband 
and children, prisoners among the enemy ; and that she hoped 
to be able, with the King^s body, (if they would grant it to 
her,) however disfigured, to ransom her friends : thi^ put an 
end to their outrages. The remnants of his limbs were bu- 
ried at Consentia, entirely through the care of the woman ; 
and his bones were sent to Metapontum, to the enemy, from 
whence they were conveyed to Epirus, to his wife Cleopatra, 
and his sister Olympias ; the latter of whom was the mother, 
the former the sister, of Alexander the Great. Such was the 
melancholy end of Alexander of Epirus ; of which, although 
fortune did not allow him to engage in hostilities with the 
Romans, yet, as he waged war in Italy, I have thought it 
proper to give this brief account. This year, the fifth time 
since the building of the city, the Lectistemium was perform- 
ed at Rome, for procuring the favour of the same deities, to 
whom it was addressed before. 

XXV. The new consuls having, by order of the people, 
declared war against the Samnites, exerted themselves in 
more formidable preparations of every kind, than had been 
made against the Greeks ; and, about the same time, recei- 
ved a new accession of strength, from a quarter where they 
had no such expectation. The Lucanians and Apulians, na- 
tions who, until that time, had no kind of intercourse with 
the Roman people, proposed an alliance with them, promis- 
ing a supply of men and arms for the war : a treaty of friend- 
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ship was accordingly concluded. At the same time their 
affairs went on successfully in Samnium. Three towns fell 
into their hands, Allifae, Callifs, and Ruffrium ; and the 
adjoining country, to a great extent, was, on the first arrival 
of the consuls, laid entirely waste. As the commencement 
of their operations, on this side, was attended with so much 
success, so the war, in the other quarter, where the Greeks 
were held besieged, now drew towards a conclusion. For, 
besides the communication between the two posts of the ene- 
my being cut off, by the besiegers having possession of part 
of the works through which it had been carried on, they now 
suffered, within the walls, hardships far more grievous duud 
those with which they were threatened, being insulted in the 
persons of their wives and children, and feeling all the ex- 
tremities usual in the sacking of cities. When, therefore, 
intelligence arrived, that reinforcements were to come from 
Tarentum, and from the Samnites, all agreed that there were 
more of the latter already within the walls than they wished; 
but the young men of Tarentum, who were Greeks as well 
as themselves, they earnestly longed for, as they hoped to be 
enabled, by their means, to oppose the Samnites and Nolans, 
which they deemed no less necessary than resisting their Ro- 
man enemies. At last a surrender to the Romans appeared 
to be the lightest evil. Charilaus and Nymphius, the two 
principal men in the state, consulting together on the sub- 
ject, settled the part which each was to act ; it was, that one 
should desert to the Roman general, and the other stay be- 
hind to manage affairs in the city, so as to facilitate the 
execution of their plan. Charilaus was the person who came 
to Publilius Philo ; he told him, that ^^ be had taken a reso- 
lution, which he hoped would prove advantageous, fortu- 
nate, and happy to the Pakepolitans, and to the Roman people, 
of delivering the fortifications into his hands. Whether he 
should appear, by that deed, to have betrayed, or preserved 
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his country, depended on the honour of the Romans. That, 
for himself, in particular, he neither stipulated nor requested 
any thing ; but, in behalf of the state, he requested, rather 
than stipulated, that, in case the design should succeed, the 
Roman people would consider, more especially, the zeal and 
hazard with which it sought a renewal of their friendship, 
than its folly and rashness in deviating from its duty." He 
was commended by the gei^ral, and received a body of three 
thousand soldiers, with which he was to seize on that part 
of the city which was possessed by the Samnitcs, which de- 
tachment was commanded by Lucius Quintius, militar}* tri- 
bune. 

XXVI. In the mean time, Nymphius, on his part, artfully 
addressing himself to the commander of the Samnites, pre- 
vailed upon him, as all the troops of the Romans were em- 
ployed either about Palsepolis, or in Samnium, to allow him 
to sail round with the fleet, to the territory of Rome, where 
he undertook to ravage, not only the sea coast, but the coun- 
try adjoining the very city. But, in order to avoid observa- 
tion, it was necessary, he told him, to set out by night, and 
to launch the ships immediately. To effect this with the 
greater dispatch, all the young Sumnites, except the necessary 
guards of the city, were sent to the shore. While Nymphius 
wasted the time there, giving contradictor}^ orders, designed- 
ly to create confusion, which was increased by the darkness, 
and by the croM'd, which was so numerous as to obstruct 
each other's operations, Charilaus, according to the plan con- 
certed, was admitti-d, by his associates, into the city ; and, 
having filled the higher parts of it with Roman soldiers, he 
ordered them to raise a shout ; on which the Greeks, who 
had received previous directions from their leaders, kept 
themselves quiet. The Nolans fled through the opposite 
part of the town, by the road leading to Nola. The flight 
of the SumnitCB, who were bhiit out from the city, was easier, 
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but had a. more disgraceful appearance; for they retuned 
to their homes without arms, stripped of their baggage, and 
destitute of every thing; all, in short, belonging to them be- 
ing left with their enemies; so that they were objects of ridi- 
cule, not only to foreigners, but even to their own country- 
men. I know that there is another account of this matter, 
which represents the town to have been betrayed by the Sasi- 
nites ; but 1 have chosen to follow the writers most worthy 
of credit: besides, the treaty of Neapolis, for to that place 
the seat of government of the Greeks was then transferred, 
renders it more probable, that the renewal of friendship was 
voluntary on their side. Publilius had a triumph decreed 
him, because people were well convinced, that it was his 
condilict of the siege which reduced the enemy to submission. 
This man was distinguished by two extraordinary incidents, 
of which he afforded the first instance: a prolongation of 
command, never before granted to any one : and a triumph 
after the expiration of his office. 

XXVII. Another war, soon after, arose with the Greeks 
of the other coast. The Tarentines having, for a conside- 
rable time, buoyed up the state of Paldepolis with deluuve 
hopes of assistance, when they understood that the Romans 
had gotten possession of that city, as if they were the per- 
sons who had suffered the disappointment, and not the au- 
thors of it, they inveighed against the Palsepolitans, and be- 
came furious in their anger and malice towards the Romans; 
to which they were farther incited by receiving information 
that the Lucanians and Apulians had joined them ; for a 
treaty of alliance had been this year concluded with both 
these nations : " The business," they observed, " was now 
brought almost to their doors ; and such would soon be the 
state of affairs, that they must deal with the Romans as ene- 
mies, or receive them as masters: that, in fact, their interests 
were at stake, on the issue of the war of the Samnites, the 
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only nation which continued to make opposition; and that 
with power very inadequate, since they were deserted by the 
Lucanians: these however might yet be brought back, and 
induced to renounce the Roman aUiance, if proper skill were 
used, in sowing dissension between them." These reasonings 
being readily adopted, by people who wished for a change, 
they procured, for money, some young Lucanians of conside- 
rable note in their country, but devoid of honour, to bring 
about their design; these, having lacerated each other's 
bodies with stripes, came naked into a public meeting of 
their countrymen, exclaiming that, because they had ventured 
tb go into the Roman camp, they had been thus beaten with 
rods, by order of the consul, and had hardly escaped the 
loss of their heads. Circumstances, so shocking in their 
nature, carrying strong proofs of the ill-treatment, none of 
artifice, the people were so irritated, that, by their clamours, 
they compelled the magistrates to call together the senate ; 
and whilst some stood round that assembly, insisting on a 
declaration of war against the Romans, others ranr different 
ways to rouse to arms the multitude residing in the country. 
Thus the minds, even of rational men, being hurried into im- 
prudence by the general uproar, a decree was passed, that the 
alliance with the Samnites should be renewed, and ambassa- 
dors sent for that purpose. This hasty proceeding surprised 
the Sanmites, who, however, insisted, that they should not 
only give hostages, but also receive garrisons into their for- 
tified places ; and they, blinded by resentment, refused no 
terms. In a little time after, on the authors of the imposi- 
tion removing to Tarentum, the whole came to light. But, 
as they had given all power out of their own hands, nothing 
was left them but unavailing repentance. 

XXVIII. This year proved, as.it were, a new sera of li- 
berty to the Roman commons ; a stop being put to the prac- 
tice of confining debtors. This alteration of the law was cf- 
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fiected in consequence of die behaviour of a usurer, in wUch 
lust and cruelty were equally conspicuous. His name was 
Lucius Papirius. To him, one Caius Publilius having sur- 
rendered his person to be confined for a debt due by his father, 
his youth and beauty, which ought to have excited commise- 
ration^ operated on the other's mind as incentives to barbari- 
ty. He first attempted to seduce the young man by impure 
discourses ; but finding that his ears were shocked at their 
infamous tendency, he then endeavoured to terrify him by 
threats, and reminded him frequently of his situation. At 
last convinced of his resolution td act conformably to his ho- 
nourable birth, rather than to his present condition, he order- 
4ed him to be stripped and scourged. With the marks of 
the rods imprinted in his flesh, the youth rushed out into the 
public street, uttering loud complaints of the depravedness 
and inhumanity of the usurer. On which a vast number of 
people, moved by compassion for his early age, and indigna- 
tion at his barbarous treatment, reflecting at the same time 
ivhat might be the lot of themselvR, and of their children, 
flocked together into the Forum, and from thence, in a body, 
to the senate-house. When the consuls were obliged, by 
the sudden tumult, to call a meeting of the senate, the peo- 
ple, falling at the feet of each of the senators, as they were ' 
going into the senate-house, presented to their view the back 
of Caius torn with stripes. On that day, in consequence of 
the outrageous conduct of an individual, one of the strongest 
bonds of credit was broken ; and the consuls were com- 
manded to propose to the people, that no person should be 
held in fetters or stocks, except convicted of a crime, and in 
order to punishment ; but that, for money due, the goods of 
the debtor, not his person, should be answerable. Thus the 
confined debtors were released ; and provision made, for the 
time to come, that they should not be liable to confinement. 
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XXIX. In the course of this year, while the war with the 
Samnites was BuflScient in itself to give full employment to 
the senate, besides the sudden defection of the Lucanians, 
and the intrigues of the Tarentines, by which it had been ef- 
fected, they found another source of uneasiness in an union 
formed by the state of the Vestinians with the Samnites. 
Which event, though it continued, during the present year, 
to be the general subject of conversation, without coming 
under any public discussion, appeared so important to the 
consuls of the year following, Lucius Furius Ca* 
millus a second time, and Decius Junius, that it u'r'ooo 
was the first business which they proposed to the 
consideration of the state. Notwithstanding it had yet pro- 
duced no effects, it threw the senate into great perplexity, as 
they dreaded equally the consequences, either of passing it 
over, or of taking it up ; lest on the one hand, if that peo- 
ple's conduct passed with impunity, wantonness and arro- 
gance might excite other states in their neighbourhood to 
follow their example ; and, on the other, if an attempt should 
be made to punish them by force of arms, resentment and 
dread of immediate danger might produce the same effect. 
And the whole body of Vestinians, too, was at least equal in 
strength to the Samnites, being composed of the Marsians, 
the Pelignians, and the Marrusinians ; against all of whom 
they would have to contend, if any steps were taken against 
that'nation. However, that opinion prevailed, which might, 
at the time, seem to have more spirit than prudence; but the 
event afforded a proof that fortune assists the brave. The 
people, in pursuance of the direction of the senate, ordered 
war against the Vestinians, which province fell by lot to Ju- 
nius; Samnium to Camillus. Armies were led to both 
places, which, by carefully guarding the frontiers, prevent- 
ed a junction of the forces of their enemies. But Lucius 
Furius, on whom the principal weight of the business rested. 
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was deprived of his share in the management of it, being 
seized with a severe sickness. He was, therefore, ordered 
to nominate a dictator to conduct the war, and he nominated 
Lucius Papirius Cursor, the most celebrated general, by far, 
of any in that age, who appointed Quintus Fabius Maximus 
RuUianus master of the horse. These commanders were re- 
markable for their exploits in war ; but more so, for a quar- 
rel which arose between themselves, and which proceeded 
almost to violence* The other consul, in the territory of the 
Vestinians, carried on operations of various kinds ; and, in 
all, was uniformly successful. He utterly laid waste their 
lands; and, by spoiling and burning their houses and com, 
compelled them to come to an engagement ; when, in one 
batde, he reduced the strength of the Vestinians to such a 
degree, though not without loss on his own side, that they 
not only fled to their camp ; but, fearing even to trust to the 
rampart and trench, dispersed from thence into the several 
towns, in hopes of finding security in the situation and forti- 
fications of their cities. At last he undertook to reduce 
their towns by force; and so ardent were the soldiers, and 
such their resentment for the wounds which they had receiv- 
ed, (hardly one of them having come out of the battle unhurt,) 
that he took Cutina by scalade, and afterwards Cingilia. The 
spoil of both cities he gave to the soldiers, in consideration 
of their having bravely surmounted the obstruction both of 
gates and walls. 

XXX. The commanders entered Samnium without having 
obtained any particularly favourable indications in the aus- 
pices ; an ominous circumstance, which pointed, not at the 
event of war, for that was prosperous, but at the furious pas- 
sions and the quarrels which broke out between the leaders. 
For Papirius the dictator, returning to Rome in order to 
take the auspices anew, in consequence of a caution received 
from the aruspex, left strict orders with the master of the 
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horse to remain in his post, and not to engage in battle during 
his absence. After the departure of the dictator, Fabius 
having discovered by his scouts, that the enemy were in as 
unguarded a state as if there was not a single Roman in their 
neighbourhood, the high-spirited youth, (either conceiving 
indignation at the sole authority in every point appearing to 
be lodged in the hands of the dictator, or induced by the 
opportunity of striking an important blow,) having made the 
necessary preparations and dispositions, marched to a place 
called Imbrinium, and there fought a baule with the Sam- 
nites. His success in the fight was such, that there was no 
one circumstance which could have been improved to more 
advantage, if the dictator had been present. The leader was 
not wanting to the soldiers, nor the soldiers to their leader. 
The cavaby too, (finding, after repeated charges, that they 
could not break the ranks,) by the advice of Lucius Comi- 
nins, a military tribune, pulled oflF the bridles from their 
horses and spurred them on so ftiriously, that no power could 
withstand them ; forcing their way through the thickest of 
the enemy, they bore down every thing before them ; and 
die infantry, seconding the charge, the whole body was 
du!Own into confusion. Of these, twenty thousand are said 
to have fallen on that day. Some accounts say that there 
were two batdes fought during the dictator's absence, and 
two victories obtained ; but the most ancient writers mention 
only this one, and in some histories the whole transaction is 
omitted. The master of the horse getting possession of 
abundance of spoils, in consequence of the great numbers 
dain, collected the arms into a huge heap, and burned them ; 
cither in pursuance of a vow to some of the gods, or, if we 
choose to credit Fabius, in order to prevent the dictator from 
reaping the fruits of that renown, to which he alone was en- 
tided. He feared, too, that Papirius might inscribe his name 
on die spoils, or carry them in triumph. His letters also, 
VOL. iid — 2 D 
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containing an account of the success, being sent to the senate, 
showed plainly that he wished not to impart to the dictator 
any share of the honour ; who certainly viewed the proceed- 
ing in this light, for, while others rejoiced at the victory ob« 
tained, he showed only surliness and anger : insomuch .that, 
immediately dismissing the senate, he hastened out of the 
senate-house, and frequendy repeated with warmth, that the 
legions of the Samnites were not more effectually vanquished 
and overthroMm by the master of the horse, than were the 
dictatorial dignity and military discipline, if such contempt 
of orders escaped with impunity. Thus, breathing resent- 
ment and menaces, he set out for the camp ; but, though he 
travelled with all possible expedition, intelligence arrived be- 
fore him, that the dictator was coming, eager for vengeance, 
and in every second sentence applauding the conduct of Titus 
Manlius. 

XXXI. Fabius instantly called an assembly, and intreated 
the soldiers to ^^ show the same courage in protecting him, 
under whose conduct and auspices they had conquered, from 
the outrageous cruelty of the dictator, which they had so 
lately displayed in defending the commonwealth from its 
most inveterate enemies. He was now coming," he told 
them, " frantic with envy ; enraged at another's bravery, 
raving like a madman, because, in his absence, the business 
of the public bad been executed with remarkable success ; 
and, if he could change the fortune of the engagement, would 
wish the Samnites in possession of victory rather than the 
Romans. He talked much of contempt of orders ; as if his 
prohibition of fighting were not dictated by the same motive, 
which caused his vexation at the fight having taken place. 
He wished to shackle the valour of others, and meant to take 
away the soldiers^ arms when they were most eager for ac- 
tion, and that no use might be made of them in his absence ; 
he was farther enraged too, because Quintus Fabius consi- 
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dered himself as master of the horse, not as a beadle to the 
dictator. How would he have behaved, had the issue of the 
fight been unfortunate ; which, through the chances of war 
and the uncertainty of military operations, might have been 
the case ; since now, when the enemy has been vanquished, 
(as completely, indeed, as if that leader's own singular ta- 
lents had been employed in the matter,) he yet threatens the 
master of the horse with punishment ? Nor is his rancour 
greater towards the master of the horse than towards the 
military tribunes, towards the centurions, towards the sol- 
diers. On fdl he would vent his rage ; and, because that is 
not in his power, he vents it on one. Envy, like flame, soars 
upwards ; aims at the summit, and makes its attack on the 
bead of the business, on the leader. If he could put him out 
of the way, together with the glory of the service perform- 
ed, he would then triumph, like a conqueror over vanquished 
troops ; and, without scruple, practise against the soldiers, 
what he had been allowed to act against their commander* 

9 

It behoved them, therefore, in his cause, to support the ge- 
neral liberty of all. If the dictator perceived among the 
troops the same unanimity in justifying their victory, that 
they had displayed in gaining it, and that all interested them- 
selves in the safety of one, it would bend his temper to 
milder counsels. In fine," be told them that ^^ he committed 
hu life, tnd all his interests, to their honour and to their 
courage.^' 

XXXII. His speech was received with the loudest accla- 
mations from every part of the assembly, biddin|^i1h ^ have 
courage ; for, while the Roman legions were in being, no man 
should offer him violence." Not long after, the dictator ar- 
rived, and instantly summoned an assembly by sound of 
trumpet. Then, silence being made, a crier cited Quintus 
Pabius master of the horse, and, as soon as, on the lower 
ground, he had approached the tribunal, the dictator said. 
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*^ Quintus Fabius, I demand of you, when the authority of 
dictator is acknowledged to be supreme, and is submitted to 
by the consuls, officers endowed with regal power ; and like- 
wise by the prsetors, created under the same auspices with 
consuls; whether or no you think it reasonable that it should 
not meet obedience from a master of the horse i I also ask 
you whether, when I knew that I set out from home under 
uncertain auspices, it was for me, under that consideration, 
to hazard the safety of the commonwealth, or whether my 
duty did not require me to have the auspices newly taken, 
so that nothing might be done while the will of the gods re- 
mained doubtful? And, further, when a religious scruple 
was of such a nature, as to hinder the dictator from acting, 
whether the master of the horse could be exempt from it, 
and at liberty f But why do I ask these questions, when, 
supposing that I had gone without leaving any orders, your 
o¥m judgment ought to have been regulated according to 
what you could discover of my intention. Why do you not 
answer i Did I not forbid you to act, in any respect, during 
my absence ? Did I not forbid you to engage the enemy ? 
Yet, in contempt of these my orders, while the auspices were 
uncertain, while the omens were confused, contrary to the 
practice of war, contrary to the discipline of our ancestors, 
and contrary to the authority of the gods, you dared to enter 
on the fight. Answer to these questions, proposed to you. 
On any other matter utter not a word. Lictor, draw near 
him." To each of these particulars, Fabius, finding it no 
easy matftr Jo answer, at one time remonstrated against the 
same person acting as accuser and judge, in a cause which 
affected his very existence ; at another, he asserted that his 
life should sooner be forced from him, than the glory of his 
past services ; clearing himself, and accusing the other by 
turns, so that the dictator's anger blazed out with fresh fury; 
and he ordered the master of the horse to be stripped, and 
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die rods and axes to be got ready. Fabius, imploring the 
protection of the soldiers, while the Uctors were tearing his 
garments, retired to the quarters of the veterans, who were 
already raising a commotion in the assembly : from them the 
nproar spread through the whole body; in one place the 
voice of supplication was heard ; in another, menaces. Those 
who happened to stand nearest to the tribunal, because, be- 
ing under the eyes of the general, they could easily be known, 
applied to him with entreaties to spare the master of the 
horse, and not in him to condemn the whole army. The re- 
moter parts of the assembly, and the crowd collected round 
Fabius, railed at the unrelenting spirit of the dictator, and 
were not far from mutiny : nor was even the tribunal per- 
fectly quiet. The lieutenants-general standing roimd the 
general's seat, besought him to adjourn the business to the 
next day, and to allow time to his anger, and room for con- 
sideration ; representing, that ** the indiscretion of Fabius 
had been suflBciently rebuked; his victory sufEciendy dis- 
graced ; and they begged him not to proceed to the extreme 
of severity ; not to brand with ignominy a youth of extraor- 
dinary merit, or his £ither, a man of most illustrious charac- 
ter, together .widi the whole family of the Fabii." When 
neither their prayers nor arguments made any impression, 
Aey desired him to observe the violent ferment of the assem- 
bly, and told him, that, ^ while the soldiers' tempers were 
heated to such a degree, it became not either his age or his 
wisdom to kindle them into a flame, and afford matter for a 
mutiny : that no one would lay th^ blame of such an event 
on Quintus Fabius, who only deprecated punishment ; but 
on the dicutor, if, blinded by resentment, he should, by an 
ill-judged contest, draw on himself the fury of the multitude : 
and, lest he should think that they acted from motives of regard 
to Quintus Fabius, they were ready to make oath that, in their 
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judgment, it was doI for the interest of the commonwealtfa 
that Quintus Fabius should be punished at that time." 

XXXIII* Their expostulations irritating the dictator 
against themselves, instead of appeasing his anger against 
the master of the horse, the lieutenants*general were ordered 
to go down from the tribunal; and, after several vain attempts 
were made to procure silence by means of a crier, the noise 
and tumult being so great that neither the voice of the dic- 
tator himself, nor that of his apparitors, could be heard i 
night, as in the case of a batde, put an end to the contest. 
The master of the horse was ordered to attend on the day 
following ; but, being assured by every one that Papirius, 
being agitated and exasperated in the course of the present 
convention, would proceed against him with greater violence, 
he fled privately from the camp to Rome ; where, by the ad- 
vice of his father, Marcus Fabius, who had been three times 
consul, and likewise dictator, he immediately called a meet- 
ing of the senate. While he was laying his complaints be- 
fore the fathers, of the rage and injustice of the dictator, 
on a sudden was heard the noise of lictors before the senate- 
house, clearing the way, and Papirius himself arrived, full of 
resentment, having followed, with a guard of light horse, as 
soon as he heard that the other had quitted the camp. The 
contention then began anew, and the dictator ordered Fabius 
to be Seized. As he persisted in his purpose with inflexible 
ol)stinacy, notwithstanding the united intercessions of the 
principal patricians, and of the whole senate, Fabius, the ia- 
thcr, then said, " since neither the authority of the senate 
has any weight with you ; nor my age, which you wish to 
render childless ; nor the noble birth and merit of a roaster 
of the horse, nominated by yourself ; nor prayers, which have 
often mitigated the rage of an enemy, and which appease the 
the wrath of the gods ; I call upon the tribunes of the com- 
mons for support, and appeal to the people : and, since you de- 
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dine the judgment of your own army, m well of the senate, I 
call you before a judge who mu8t certainly be allowed, though 
no other should, to possess more power and authority than 
yourself, though dictator. It shall be seen whether you will 
submit to an appeal, to which Tullus Hostilius, a Roman 
King, submitted.^ They proceeded directly from the senate- 
house to the assembly ; where, being arrived, the dictator at- 
tended, by few, the master of the horse by all the people of 
the first rank in a body, Papirius commanded him to be taken 
from the rostrum to the lower ground ; on which, his father, 
following him, said, ^ You do well in ordering us to be 
brought down to a place where even as private persons we 
have liberty of speech." At first, instead of regular speeches, 
nothing but altercation was heard: at length, the indigna- 
tion of o^ Fabius, and the strength of his voice, got the bet- 
ter of noise, while he reproached Papirius with arrogance and 
cruelty. ** He himself,'* he said, ^ had been dictator at Rome : 
and no man, not even the lowest plebeian, or centurion, or 
soldier, had suffered in any way through his means. But 
Papirius sought for victory and triumph over a Roman com- 
mander with as much zeal as over the generals of the enemy. 
What an immense difference between the moderation of the 
ancients, and the oppression of the modems? Quintius Cin- 
cinnatus, when dictator, shewed no farther mark of resent- 
ment to Lucius Minucius the consul, (although from his ill 
* ccmduct he had fallen into the power of the enemy, and from 
which he rescued him,) than leaving him at the head of the 
army, in the quality of lieutenant-general, instead of consul. 
Marcus Furius Camillus, in the case of Lucius Furius, who, 
in contempt of his great age and authority, had fought a bat- 
dc, the issue of which was dishonourable in the last degree, 
not only restrained his anger at the time, so as to write no 
unfavourable representation of his conduct to the people or 
the senate ; but, after returning home, when the patricians 
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to men, no, nor even to the gods. Neither edicts of generals^ 
nor auspices, would be observed. The soldiers, without leave 
df absence, would straggle at random through the lands of 
friends and of foes ; and, regardless of their oath, would, 
merely to gratify a wanton humour, quit the service when- 
ever they might choose. The standards would be forsaken; 
the men would neither assemble in pursuance of orders, nor 
attend to the difference of fighting by night or by day, on fa* 
vourable or unfavourable ground. In a word, military ope* 
rations, instead of the regularity established under the sanc- 
tion of a sacred solemnity, would become like those of free- 
booters, directed by chance and accident. Render yourselves, 
then, tribunes of the commons, accountable for all these evils, 
to all future ages. Expose your own persons to these heavy 
imputations in defence of the licentious C(Hiduct of Quintus 
Fabius." 

XXXV. The tribunes stood confounded, and were now 
more anxiously concerned at their own situation than at his 
who sought their support, when they were freed from this 
embarrassment by the Roman people unanimously having re- 
course to prayers and entreaties, that the dictator would, for 
their sakes, remit the punishment of the master of the horse. 
The tribunes likewise, seeing the business take this turn, fol- 
lowed the example, earnestly beseeching the dictator to par- 
don human error, to consider the immaturity of the offender's 
age, who had suffered sufficiently : and now the youth him- 
self, now his father, Marcus Fabius, disclaiming farther con- 
test, fell at the dictator's "knees, and deprecated his wrath. 
Then the dictator, after causing silence, said, ^^ Romans, it is 
well. Military discipline has prevailed ; the majesty of go- 
vernment has prevailed ; both which were in danger of ceas- 
ing this day to exist. Quintus Fabius, who fought contrary 
to the order of his commander, is not acquitted of guilt ; but, 
after being condemned as guilt}', is granted as a boon to the 
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Roman people ; is granted to the college of tribunes, sup- 
porting him with their prayers, not with the regular power of 
their office. Live, Quintus Fabius, more happy in this union 
of all parts of the state for your preservation than in the vic- 
tory in which you lately exulted. Live, after having ven* 
tured on such an act, as your father himself, had he been in 
the place of Lucius Papirius, would not have pardoned. 
With me you shall be reconciled, whenever you wish it. To 
the Roman people, to whom you owe your life, you can per- 
form no greater service, than to let this day teach you the 
important lesson of submission to lawful commands, both in 
war and peace." He then declared, that the master of the 
horse was at liberty to depart : and, as he retired from the 
rostrum, the senate, being greatly rejoiced, and the people 
still more so, gathered round him, and escorted him, on one 
hand commending the dictator, on the other congratulating 
the master of the horse ; while all agreed in opinion, that the 
authority of military command was confirmed no less effec- 
tually in the instance of Quintus Fabius than in that of young 
Manlius. It so happened, that, through the course of that 
year, as often as the dicutor left the army, the Samnites were 
in motion : but Marcus Valerius, the lieutenant-general, who 
commanded in the camp, had Quintus Fabius before his eyes 
for an example, not to fear any violence of the enemy, so 
much as the unrelenting anger of the dictator. So that when 
a body of his foragers fell into an ambuscade, and were cut to 
pieces in disadvantageous ground, it was generally believed 
that the lieutenant-general could have given them assistance, 
if he had not been held in dread by his rigorous orders. The 
resentment which this excited helped to alienate the affec- 
tions of the soldiery from the dictator ; against whom they 
had been before incensed by his implacable behaviour towards 
Quintus Fabius, and from having granted him pardon at the 
intercession of the Roman people, after he Iiad refused it to 
their entreaties. 
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XXXVI. The dictator prohibited Quintus Fabius from 
acting in any case as a magistrate, conferred the command in 
the city on Lucius Papirius Crassus, as master of the horse, 
and then returned to the camp ; where his arrival brought 
neither any great joy to his countrymen, nor any degree of 
terror to the enemy : for, on the day following, either not 
knowing the dictator's arrival, or litde regarding whether 
he were present or absent, they marched out in order of 
battle. Of such importance, however, was that single man, 
Lucius Papirius, that, had the zeal of the soldiers seconded 
the dispositions of the commander, no doubt was entertained 
that an end might have been put, that day, to the war with 
the Samnites. He chose the best possible position for his 
troops, posted his body of reserve most judiciously, and 
strengthened them with every advantage which military skill 
could devise : but the soldiers exerted no vigour ; and de- 
signedly kept from conquering, in order to injure the reputa- 
tion of their leader. Of the Samnites, however, ver^* many 
were slain ; and great numbers of the Romans wounded. 
The experienced commander quickly perceived the circum- 
stance which prevented his success, and that it would be ne- 
cessary to moderate his temper, and to mingle mildness with 
austerity. Accordingly, attended by the lieutenants-general, 
he went round to the tents of the wounded soldiers, enquiring 
of each the state of his health ; then, mentioning them by 
name, he gave them in charge to the ofHcers, tribunes, and 
praefects, recommending them to their particular care. This 
behaviour, popular in itself, he maintained with such dex- 
terity, that by his attention to their recovery, he gradually 
gained their aiFection ; nor did any thing so much contribute 
towards their recovery as the gratitude excited by this hu- 
mane condescension. As soon as the men were restored to 
health, he came to an engagement with the enemy ; and both 
himself and the troops, being possessed with full confidence 
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of success, he so entirely defeated and dispersed the Samnites, 
that they never, after that day, met the dictator in the field. 
The victorious army, afterwards, directed its march wherever 
a prospect of booty invited, and traversed their territories 
without a weapon being raised against them, or any opposition 
given, either openly or by stratagem. It added to their 
alacrity, that the dictator had, by proclaniation, given the 
whole spoil to th^ soldiers ; so that they were animated not 
only by the public quarrel, but by their private emolument. 
Thus reduced, the Samnites sued to the dictator for peace, 
and, after they had engaged to supply each of his soldiers 
with a suit of clothes, and a year's pay, being ordered to ap- 
ply to the senate, they answered, that they would follow the 
dictator, committing their cause wholly to his integrity and 
honour. On this the troops were withdrawn out of Samnium. 
XXXVII. The dictator entered the city in triumph ; and, 
though desirous of resigning his office immediate- 
ly, yet, by order of the senate, he held it until the nV 301 ' 
consuls were elected : these were Caius Sulpicius 
Longus, a second time, and Quintus iEmilius Cerretanus. 
The Samnites, without finishing the treaty of peace, the terms 
being still in negociation, departed, after concluding a truce 
for a year. Nor was even that faithfully observed ; so strong- 
ly was their inclination for war excited, on hearing that Pa- 
jifius was gone out of office. In this consulate of Caius 
Sulpicius and Quintus iEmilius, (some histories have Aulius,) 
to the revolt of the Samnites was added a new war with the 
Apulians. Armies were sent against both. The Samnites 
fcU by lot to Sulpicius, the Apulians to i£milius. Some 
writers say, that this war was not waged with the Apulians, 
but in defence of the allied states of that nation, against the 
violence and injustice of the Samnites. But the circumstan- 
ces of the Samnites at that period, when they were them- 
sclvea engaged in a war, which they could with difficulty 
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support, render it more probable that they did not make war 
on the Apulians, but that both nations were in arms against 
the Romans at the same time. However, no memorable 
event occurred. The lands of the Apulians and Samnium 
were utterly laid waste ; but in neither quarter did the ene- 
my show themselves. At Rome, an alarm, which happened 
in the night, suddenly roused the people from their sleep, in 
such a fright, that the Capitol and citadel, the walls and 
gates, were all filled with men in arms. But, after they had 
called all to their posts, and run together, in bodies, in every 
quarter, when day appeared, neither the author nor cause of 
the alarm could be discovered* This year, in pursuance of 
the advice of Flavins, a tribune of the commons, the Tus- 
culans were brought to a trial before the people. He propo* 
sed, that punishment should be inflicted on those of the Tus- 
culans, *^ by whose advice and assistance the Velitemians 
and Privernians had made war on the Roman people." The 
Tusculans, with their wives and children, came to Rome, 
and, in mourning habits, like persons under accusation, went 
round the tribes, throwing themselves at the feet of the citi- 
zens with humble supplications. This excited a degree of 
compassion which operated more effectually towards procur- 
ing them pardon, than all the arguments they could urge, 
did towards clearing themselves of guilt. Every one of the 
tribes, except the PoUian, negatived the proposition. The 
sentence of the PoUian tribe was, that the grown-up males 
should be beaten, and put to death, and their wives and chil- 
dren sold by auction according to the rules of war. It ap- 
pears, that the resentment which arose against the advisers 
of so rigorous a measure, was retained in memory by the 
Tusculans down to the age of our fathers ; and that hardly 
any candidate of the Pollian tribe could, ever since, gain the 
votes of the Papirian. 
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XXXVIII. In the following year, which was the consu- 
late of Quintus Fabius and Lucius Eulvius, Au- 

Y R^32 
lus Cornelius Arvina being made dictator, and g*^ ^* 

Marcus Fabius Ambustus master of the horse, 
troops were levied with greater exertion than ordinary, un- 
der the apprehension of having a more powerful opposition 
than usual to encounter, in the war with the Samnites, who, 
it was reported, had procured, from their neighbours, a num- 
ber of young men for hire : an army, therefore, of extraordi- 
nary force, was sent against them. Although in a hostile 
country, their camp was pitched in as careless a manner, as 
if the foe were at a great distance ; when, suddenly, the le- 
gions of the Samnites approached with so much boldness as 
to advance their rampart close to an out-post of the Romans. 
Night coming on, prevented their assaulting the works ; but 
they did not conceal their intention of doing so next- day, as 
soon as the light should appear. The dictator found that 
there would be a necessity for fighting sooner than he had 
expected, and, lest the situation should be an obstruction to 
the bravery of the troops, he led away the legions in silence, 
leaving a great number of fires the better to deceive the ene- 
my. The camps, however, lay so close together, that he 
could not escape their observation : their cavalry instantly 
pursued, and pressed closely on his troops, yet refrained 
from attacking them until the day appeared. Their infantry 
did not even quit their camp before day-light. As soon as it 
was dawn, the cavalry ventured to begin skirmishing ; and, 
by harassing the Roman rear, and pressing them in places of 
difficult passage, considerably delayed their march. Mean- 
while their infantry overtook the cavalry ; and now the Sam- 
nites pursued close with their entire force. The dictator 
then, finding that he could no longer go forward without 
great inconvenience, ordered the spot where he stood to be 
measured out for a camp. But it was impossible, while the 
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enemy's horse ivere spread about on every side, that pali- 
sades could be brought, and the work be begun : seeing it, 
therefore, impracticable, either to march forward, or to set- 
tle himself there, he drew up his troops for battle, removing 
the baggage out of the line. The enemy likewise formed 
their line opposite to his ; no wise inferior, either in spirit or 
in strength. Their courage was chiefly improved from not 
knowing that the motive of the Romans' retreat was the in- 
commodiousness of the ground, so that they imagined them- 
selves objects of terror, and supposed that they were pursu- 
ing men who fled through fear. This kept the balance of 
the fight equal for a considerable time ; though, of late, it 
had been unusual with the Samnites to stand even the shout 
of a Roman army. Certain it is, that the contest, on this 
day, continued so very doubtful from the third hour to the 
eighth,, that neither was the shout repeated, after being raised 
at the first onset, nor the standards moved either forward or 
backward; nor any ground lost on either side. They fought 
without taking breath, every man in his post, and pushing 
against their opponents with their shields. The noise con- 
tinuing equal, and the terror of the fight the same, seemed 
to denote, that the decision would be effected either by fa- 
tigue or by the night. The men had now exhausted their 
strength, the sword its power, and the leaders their skill j 
when, on a sudden, the Samnite cavalry, having learned 
from a single troop which had advanced beyond the rest, 
that the baggage of the Romans lay at a distance from their 
army, without any guard or defence ; eager for booty, they 
hastened to attack it : of which, the dictator being informed 
by a hasty messenger, said, " Let them alone, let them en- 
cumber themselves with spoils." Afterwards came several.^ 
one after another, crying out, that they were plundering and 
carrying off all the effects of the soldiers : he then called to 
him the master of the horse, and said, ^^ Do you see. Mar- 
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CU8 Fabius, that the enemy's cavalry have fonakeiMie fight i 
they are entangled and encumbered with our baggage. At- 
tack them : you will find them, as is the case of every multi- 
tude employed in plundering, scattered about; few mounted 
on horseback, few with swords in their hands ; and, while 
Aey are loading their horses with spoil, and unarmed, put 
them to the sword, and make it bloody spoil for them. I 
will take care of the legions, and the fight of the infantry : 
your's be the honour which the horse shall acquire." 

XXXIX. The body of cavalry, in the most exact order 
possible, charging the enemy, who were straggling and em- 
barrassed, filled every place with slaughter: for. the packages 
which they hastily threw down, and which lay in the way of 
their feet, and of the affrighted horses, as they endeavoured 
to escape, made them unable either to fight or fly. Then 
Fabius, after he had almost entirely cut off the enemy's 
horse, led round his squadrons in a small circuit, and attack- 
ed the infantry in the rear. The new shout, raised in that 
quarter, terrified the Samnites on the one hand ; and when, 
OB the other, the dictator saw their troops in the van looking 
behind them, their battalions in confusion, and their line 
wavering, he earnestly exhorted and animated his men, call- 
ing on the tribunes and chief centurions, by name, to join 
him in renewing the fight. Raising the shout anew, they 
pressed forward, and, as they advanced, perceived the enemy 
more and more confused. The cavalry how could be seen 
by those in front, and Cornelius, turning about to the several 
companies, made them understand, by raising his voice and 
hands, that he saw the standards and bucklers of his own 
horsemen. On hearing which, and at the same time seeing 
them, they, at once, so far forgot the fatigue which they had 
endured, through almost the whole day, and even their 
wounds, that they rushed to the fray with as much vigour 
and alacrity, as if. they were coming fresh out of camp 
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on receii^g the signal for batde. The Samnites could no 
longer sustain the charge of horse and foot together : part of 
them^ inclosed on both sides, were cut off; the rest separat- 
ed, and fled different ways. The infantry slew those' who 
were surrounded and made resistance ; and the cavalry made 
great havoc of the fugitives, among whom fell their general. 
This battle crushed, at length, the power of the Samnites so 
effectually, that, in all their meetings, they expressed much 
^scontent, and said, *^ it was not at all to be wondered at, if^ 
in an impious war, commenced in violation of a treaty, when 
the gods were, with justice, more incensed against them than 
men, none of their undertakings prospered. They were not 
to expect the crime (for so such an infraction of treaties must 
be held) to be expiated and atoned for without a heavy pe* 
nalty. The only alternative they had, was, whether the pe* 
nalty should be the guilty blood of a few, or the innocent 
blood of all." Some now ventured to name the authors of 
the war, among whom was particularly mentioned, Brutulus 
Papius : he was a man of power and noble birth, and un« 
douhtedly the cause of the late rupture. The praetors being 
compelled to take the opinion of the assembly concerning him, 
a decree was made, ^^ that Brutulus Papius should be deli- 
vered into the hands of the Romans ; and that, together with 
him, nil the spoil taken from the Romans, and the prisoners, 
should be sent to Rome, and that the restitution demanded 
by the heralds, in conformity to treaty, should be made, as 
was agreeable to justice and equity." In pursuance of this 
determination, heralds were sent to Rome, and also the dead 
body of Brutulus ; for, by a voluntary death, he avoided 
the punishment and ignominy intended for him. It was 
thought proper that his goods also should be delivered up 
along with the body. But none of all those things were ac- 
cepted, except the prisoners, and such articles of the spoil as 
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were recognized by the owners. The dictator obtained a 
triumph by a decree of the senate. 

XL. Some writers affirm, that the consuls had the conduct 
of this war, and that they triumphed over the Samnites ; and 
ako, that Fabius advanced into Apulia, and carried off from 
thence abundance of spoil. But that Aulus Comeliul was 
dictator that year is an undisputed fact. The question then 
18, whether hft was appointed for the purpose of conducting 
the war, or on occasion of the illness of Lucius Plautius, the 
pnetor ; in order that there might be a magistrate to give 
die signal for the starting of the chariots at the Roman games. 
This latter is asserted of him ; and that, after performing 
Ae business, which, in truth, reflected ho great lustre on his 
office, he resigned the dictatorship. It is not easy to deter* 
mine between either the facts or the writers, which of them 
deserves the preference : I am persuaded that history has 
been much corrupted by means of funeral panegyrics, and 
fidae inscriptions on monuments ; each family striving by false 
representations to appropriate to itself the fame of warlike ex- 
ploits, and public honours. From this cause, certainly, much' 
confusion has taken place, both in the memoirs of individu- 
ds, and in the public records of events. Nor is there extant 
any writer, contemporary with those events, on whose autho- 
rity we can with certainty rely. 
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Titus Vetuiius and Spnriiu Po8tiixniu8» with their anny, surroanded hyibt 
Samnites at the Caudine forks ; enter into a treaty, gire mx hundred 
hostagefly and are sent under the yoke. The treaty declared inviid; 
the two generab and the other sureties sent back to the Samnites^ biit 
are not accepted. Not long after, Papirius Cursor obliterates this dis- 
g^race, by vanquishing tlic Samnites, sending them under the yoke, and 
recovering the hostages. Two tribes added. Appius Claudiaa, censor, 
constructs the Claudian aqueduct, and the Appian road ; admits the sooi 
of freedom into the senate. Successes against the Apulians, £tniscani» 
Umbrians, Bfarsians, Pelignians, ^quans, and Samnites. Mention made 
of Alexander the Great, who flourished at this time ; a comparative es- 
timate of his strength, and that of the Roman people, tending to shov, 
that, if he had carried his arms into Italy, he would not have been »s 
successful there as he had been in the Eastern countries. 



I. THE year following was distinguished by the convendoD 

_ of Caudium. so memorable on account of the mis- 

Y.R.433. 
B C 319 f'^^'^^^c of the Romans. The consuls of the year 

were Titus Veturiiis Calvinus, and Spurius Pos- 

tumius. The Samnites were that year commanded by Caius 

Pontius, son to Herennius, born of a father most highly re- 
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Downed for wiadom, and hknself a consummate warrior and 
commander. When the ambassadors, who had been sent to 
offer restitution, returned, without concluding a peace, he 
said, in an assembly, ^^ that ye may not think that no pur- 
pose has been effected by this embassy, be assured, that what* 
ever degree of anger the deities of heaven had conceived 
against us, on account of the infraction of the treaty, has 
been hereby expiated. I am very confident, that whatever 
deities they were, whose will it was, that you should be re- 
duced to the necessity of making restitution, it was not agree- 
able to them, that our atonement for the breach of treaty 
should be so haughtily spumed by the Romans. For what 
more could possibly be done towards appeasing the gods, and 
softening the anger of men, than we have done ? The effects 
of the .enemy, taken among the spoils, which appeared to be 
our own by the right of war, we restored : the authors of the 
war, as we could not deliver them up alive, we delivered to 
them dead : their goods we carried to Rome, lest, by retain- 
ing them, any degree of ffuilt should remain among us. 
What more, Roman, do I owe to thee I what to the treaty i 
what to the gods, the guarantees of the treaty^ What um- 
pire shall I call in to judge of your resentment, and of my 
punishment ? I decline none ; neither nation nor private per- 
son. But, if the weak is not to find protection against a 
stronger in human laws, I will appeal to the gods, the aven- 
gers of intolerable arrogance, and will beseech them to turn 
their wrath against those who are not satisfied by the resto- 
ration of their own, nor by additional heaps of other men^s 
property ; whose inhuman rage is not satiated by the death 
of the guilty, by the surrender of their lifeless bodies, and 
by their goods accompanying the surrender of the owner ; 
who canqot be appeased otherwise than by giving them our 
blood to drink, and our entrails to be torn. Samnites, war is 
just, when it becomes necessary, and arms arc clear of im- 
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piety, when men have no hope left but in arms. 'Whcrcfav, 
as the issue of every human undertaking depends durl? oi 
men's acting either with or without die £ivour of the prii, 
be assured that the former wars ye waged in opposition to Ae 
gods more than to men ; in this, which we are nowtonadcr- 
take, ye will act under the immediate guidance of the godi 
themselves.*' 

II. After uttering these predictions, not more favounUe 
than true, he led out the troops, and placed his camp abcwl 
Caudium, as much out of view as possible. From thence he 
sent to Calatia, where he heard that the Roman consuli 
were encamped, ten soldiers, in the habit of shepherds, and 
ordered them to keep some cattle feeding in several differeot 
places, at a small distance from the Roman posts ; and thst, 
when thty fell in with any of their foragers, they should ali 
agree in the same story, that the legions of the Samnitcs 
were then in Apulia, besieging Luceria with their whole 
force, and very near becoming masters of it. Such a rumour 
had been industriously spread before, and had already reach- 
ed the Romans ; but these prisoners caused them to give it 
greater credi% especially as they all concurred in the same 
report. The Romans did not hesitate to resolve on camrisff 
succour to the Lucerians, because they were good and faith- 
ful allies ; and, for this farther reason, lest all Apulia, through 
apprehension of the impending danger, might go over to the 
enemy. The only point which came under deliberation was, 
hy what road they should go. There were two roads leading 
to Luceria, one along the coast of the upper sea, wide and 
open ; but, as it was the safer, so it was proportionably longer; 
the other, which was shorter, through the Caudine forks. 
The nature of the place is this : there are two deep glens, 
narrow and covered with wood, connected together by moun- 
tains ranging on both sides, from one to the other ; between 
these lies a plain of considerable extent, abounding in grass 
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and water, and through the middle of which the passage runs : 
but before Ais is arrived at, the first defile must be passed, 
while the only way back is through the road by which it was 
entered ; or if in case of resolving to proceed forward, it must 
be by the other glen, which is still more narrow and difficult. 
Into this plain the Romans marched down their troops, by one 
of those passes, through the cleft of a rock ; and, wh^n they 
advanced to the other defile, found it blocked up by trees 
thrown across, with a mound of huge stones. The stratagem 
of the enemy now became apparent ; and at the same time a 
body of troops was seen on the eminence over the glen. 
Hastening back, then, to the road by which they had entered, 
tliey found that also shut up by such another fence, and men 
in arms* Then, without orders, they halted ; amazement 
took possesion of their minds^ and a strange Jcind of numb- 
ness of their limbs : they then remained a long time motion- 
less and silent, with their eyes fixed on each other, as if each 
Aought the other more capable of judging and advising than 
himself. After some time, the consul's pavilions were erected, 
and they got ready the implements for throwing up works, al- 
though they were sensible that it must appear ridiculous to 
attempt raising a fortification in their present desperate con- 
dition, and when almost every hope was lost. Yet, not to add 
a fisult to their misfortunes, they all, without being advised 
or ordered by any one, set earnestly to work, and enclosed a 
, camp with a rampart, close to the water, while themselves, 
besides enduring the haughty taunts of their enemies, seemed 
with melancholy to acknowledge the apparent fruidessness of 
their labour. The lieutenants-general and tribunes, without 
being summoned to consultation, (for there ws^ no room for 
either consultation or remedy,) assembled round the dejected 
consul ; while the soldiers, crowding to the generars quar- 
ters, demanded from their leaders that succour, which it was 
hardly in the power of the immortal gods themselves to aiford 
them. 
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III. Night came on while they were employed in lament- 
ing their situation, all urging, with warmth, whatever Aeir 
several tempers prompted. Some crying out, *^ Let ns go 
over those fences which obstruct the roads ;'' others, ^ over 
the steeps ; through the woods ; any way, where arms can be 
carried. Let us be but permitted to come to the enemy, 
whom. we have been used to conquer now near thirty yeati^ 
All places will be level and plain to a Roman, fighting against 
the perfidious Samnite.'' Another would say, ^ Whither or 
by what way can we go ? do we expect to remove the mouii* 
tains from their foundations ? while these cliflb hang over us, 
how can we proceed i whether armed or unarmed, brave or 
dastardly, we are all, without distinction, captured and van- 
quished. The enemy will not even show us a weapon, fay 
which we might die with honour. He will finish the war, 
without moving from 'his seat." In such discourse, thinldng 
of neither food nor rest, they passed the whole night. Nor 
could the Samnites, though in circumstances so accordant ta 
their wishes, instantly determine how to act : it was therefore 
universally agreed, that Herennius Pontius, father of the gen- 
eral, should he consulted by letter. He was now grown fee- 
ble through ^ge, and had withdrawn himself, not only from 
all military, but also from all civil occupations ; yet, notwith- 
standing the decline of his bodily strength, his mind retained 
its full vigour. When he was informed that the Roman ar- 
mies were shut up at the Caudine forks, between the two 
glens, and was asked for advice by his son's messenger, he 
gave his opinion, that they should all be immediately dismis- 
sed from thence unhurt. On this counsel being rejected, 
and the same messenger returning to advise with him a se- 
cond time, he recommended that they should all, to a man, 
be put to death. On receiving these answers, 8(b opposite to 
each other, like the ambiguous responses of an oracle, his 
son, although, as well as others, persuaded that the powen; 
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of his father's mind, together nvith those of his body, had 
been impaired by age, was yet prevailed on, by the general 
desire of all, to send for him and consult him in person. The 
old man, we are told, complied without reluctance, and was 
c:arried in a wagon to the camp, where, when he came to 
speak, he made no alterations in the opinions which he had 
given, only added the reasons on which he founded them. 
That *^ by his first plan, which he esteemed the best, he 
zneant, by an act of extraordinary kindness, to establish per- 
petual peace and friendship with a most powerful nation: by 
the other, to put off the return of war to the distance of 
many ages, during which the Roman state, after the loss of 
those two armies, could not easily recover its strength. A 
third plan there was not.'' His son, and the other chiefs, 
then asking him if ^^ a plan of a middle kind might not be 
adopted ; of dismissing them unhurt ; and, at the same time^ 
by the right of war, imposing terms on them as vanquished ?" 
*^ That, indeed," said he, ^^ is a plan of such a nature, as 
neither -procures friends nor removes enemies. Only con- 
^der who they are, whom ye would irritate by ignominious 
treatment. The Romans are a race who know not how to 
sit down quiet under defeat ; any scar, which the present ne* 
cessity shall imprint in their breasts, will rankle there for 
ever, and will Hot suffer them to rest, until they have wreaked 
manifold vengeance on your heads." Neither of these plans 
was approved, and Herennius was carried home. 

IV. In the other camp, the Romans, having tried many 
fnutless efforts to force a passage, and being now destitute of 
every means of subsistence, were reduced by necessity to 
send ambassadors, who were first to ask peace on equal terms ; 
which, if they did not obtain, they were to challenge the 
enemy to batde. To this Pontius answered, that ^* the war 
was at an end; and since, even in their present vanquished 
and captive state, they were not willing to make acknow- 
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on rtctiikkg the signal for bank. The SamMtcs conid an 
longer austatn the charge of horse and feol togeifacrs fMrtd[ 
chcBi, iiicloced on both sides, were cut off; the vest 
md^ and fled different ways. The in£uitry slew those 
were stirroiindcd and made resistance ; and the carahy 
great havoc of the fugitives, among whom tdi their 
This battle crushed, at length, the power of the 
effectually, that, in all their meetings, the}' cxfxreased 
discontent, and said, ^ it was not at all to be wondered as, i^ 
in an impious war, commenced in violation of a treaty, 
the gods were, with justice, more incensed against tfacas 
men, none of their undertakings prospered. Tbey wien 
to expect the crime (for so such an infraction of treaties 
be held) to be expiated and atoned for without a heavy pi> 
nalty. The only alternative they had, was, whether the pi>> 
nalty shoulcjl be the guilty blood of a few, or the i i ii i uat 
blood of all/' Some now ventured to name the authors of 
the war, among whom was particularly mentioned, Brutnki 
Papius : he was a man of power and noble birth, and nn- 
douSttdly the cause of the late rupture. The praetors being 
compelltrd to take the opinion of the assembly concerning him, 
a decn-e was made, *"" that Brutulus Papius should be deli- 
vered into the hands of the Romans ; and that, together with 
him, all the spoil taken from the Romans, and the prisoners, 
should be sent to Rome, and that the restitution demanded 
by the heralds, in conformity to treaty, should be made, as 
was agreeable to justice and equity." In pursuance of this 
determination, heralds were sent to Rome, and also the dead 
body of Brutulus ; for, by a voluntary death, he avoided 
the punishment and ignominy intended for him. It \ias 
thought proper that his goods also should be delivered up 
along with the body. But none of all those things were ac- 
cepted, except the prisoners, and such articles of the spoil as 
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vere recognized by the owners. The dictator obtained a 
triumph by a decree of the senate. 

XL. Some writers affirm, that the consuls had the conduct 
of this war, and that they triumphed over the Samnites ; and 
also, that Fabius advanced into Apulia, and carried off from 
thence abundance of spoil. But that Aulus Comeliul was 
dictator that year is an undisputed fact. The question then 
b, whether hft was appointed for the purpose of conducting 
the war, or on occasion of the illness of Lucius Plautius, the 
pr»tor ; in order that there might be a magistrate to give 
the signal for the starting of the chariots at the Roman games. 
This latter is asserted of him ; and that, after performing 
the business, which, in truth, reflected no great lustre on his 
office, he resigned the dictatorship. It is not easy to deter- 
mine between either the facts or the writers, which of them 
deserves the preference : I am persuaded that history has 
been much corrupted by means of funeral panegyrics, and 
fidse inscriptions on monuments ; each family striving by false 
representations to appropriate to itself the fame of warlike ex- 
ploits, and public honours. From this cause, certainly, much 
confusion has taken place, both in the memoirs of individu- 
als, and in the public records of events. Nor is there extant 
any writer, contemporary with those events, on whose autho- 
rity we can with certainty rely. 
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the imprecation, ^^ that whichever nation shall give occasion 
to the said terms being violated, may Jupiter strike that nap 
tion in like manner as the swine is struck by the heralds.'' 
The consuls, lieutenant-generals, quaestors, and military tri* 
bunes, became sureties ; and the names of all these are ex- 
tant in the convention; where, had the business been trans- 
acted by treaty, none would have appeared but those of th^ 
two heralds. On account of the necessary delay, before a 
peace could *be concluded, it was also insisted on, that six 
hundred horsemen should be given as hostages, who were to 
suffer death if the compact were not fulfilled ; a time was 
then fixed for delivering up the hostages, and sending away 
the troops disarmed. The return of the consuls renewed 
the general grief in the camp, insomuch that the men hardly 
refrained from offering violence to them, ^^ by whose rash- 
ness, they said, they had been brought into such a situation ; 
and through whose cowardice they were likely to depart with 
greater disgrace than they came. They had employed no 
guide, who knew the country, nor scouts to explore it ; but 
went on blindly, like beasts into a pitfall." They cast looks 
of distraction on each other, viewed earnesdy the arms which 
they must presendy surrender ; while their persons would be 
subject to the will of the enemy : figured to themselves the 
hostile yoke, the scoffs of the conquerors, their haughty looks, 
and, finally, thus disarmed, their march through the midst of 
an armed foe. In a word, they saw with horror the misera- 
ble journey of their dishonoured band, through the cities of 
the allies ; and their return into their own country', to their 
parents, whither themselves, and their ancestors, had so often 
come in triumph. Observing, that ^^ they alone had been 
conquered without a fight, without a weapon thrown, with- 
out a wound ; that tbey had not been permitted to draw their 
swords against the enemy. In vain had arms, in vain had 
strength, in vain had courage, been given them." While 
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they were giving' vent to such grievous reflections, the fatal 
hour of their disgrace arrived, which was to render every 
circumsunce still more shocking, in .fact, thto they had pre- 
conceived it, in their imaginations. First, they were order- 
ed to go out, beyond the rampart, unarmed, and with single 
garments ; then the hostages were surrendered, and carried 
into custody. The lictors were next commanded to depart 
Irom the consuls, and the robes of the latter were stripped 
oflF. This excited such a degree of commiseration, in the 
"breasts of those very men, who a little before were pouring 
execrations upon them, that every one, forgetting his own 
condition, turned away hb eyes from that disgraceful insult 
on so high a dignity, as from a spectacle too horrid to be- 
hold. 

VI. First, the consuls, nearly half naked, were sent under^ 
the yoke ; then each officer, according to his rank, was ex- 
posed to disgrace, and the same of the legions successively. 
The enemy, stood on each side under arms, reviling and 
mocking them ; swords were pointed at most of them, several 
were wounded and some even slain, when their looks, ren- 
dered too fierce by the indignity to which they were subject- 
ed, gave offence to the conquerors. Thus were they led un- 
der the yoke ; and, what was still more intolerable, under the 
eyes of the enemy. When they had got clear of the defile, 
they seemed as if they had been drawn up from the infernal 
regions, and then for the first time beheld the light ; yet, 
when they viewed the ignominious appearance, to which the 
army was reduced, the light itself was more painful to them, 
than any kind of death could have been ; so that, although they 
might have arrived at Capua before night, yet, doubting the 
fidelity of the allies, and embarrassed by shame, they halted 
at a small distance from that city. They stood in need of 
every kind of refreshment, yet threw themselves carelessly on 
the ground, on each side of the road : which being told at 
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Capua, compassion for the situation of their allies, took place 
of the arrogance natural to the Campaniaas. They immedi- 
ately sent to the consuls their ensigns of office, the fasces ud 
lictors ; to the soldiers, arms, horses, clothes, and provisions 
in abundance : and, on their approach, the whole senate and 
people went out to meet diem, and performed every proper 
office of hospitality, both pubUc and private. But the looks 
and address of the allies, joined with all their kindness, could 
not draw a word from them ; nor even prevail on them* to 
raise their eyes : so deeply were they affected by shame and 
grief, that they shunned the conversation of these their 
friends. Next*day, when some young nobles, who had been 
sent from Capua, to escort them on their road to the frontiers 
of Campania, returned, they were called into the senate-house, 
and, in answer to the enquiries of the elder members, said, 
that ^^ to jthem they seemed deeply sunk in melancholy and 
dejection ; that the whole body moved on in silence, almost 
as if they were dumb ; the former genius of the flomans was 
struck mute, and that their spirit had been taken from them, 
together with their arms. Not one gave answer to those 
who saluted them ; as if, through fear, they were unable to 
utter a word ; and that their necks still carried the yoke un- 
der which they had been sent. That the Samnites had ob- 

m 

tained a victor\% not only glorious, but lasting ; for they had 
subdued, not Rome, merely, as the Gauls had formerly done ; 
but, what was a much more warlike achievement, the Roman 
courage." These discourses were attentively listened to, and 
lamentations made in this assembly of faithful allies, as if the 
Roman name were almost extinct. We are told that Oiilius 
Calavius, son of Ovius, a man highly distinguished, both by 
his birth and conduct, and at this time farther respectable on 
account of his age, declared that he entertained a very differ- 
ent opinion in the case. ^^ This obstinate silence," said he<, 
^ -*-those eyes fixed on the earth,— those ears deaf to all com- 
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fort, — with the shame of beholding the light,«-*4re indications 
of a mind calling forth, from its inmost recesses, the utmost 
exertions of resentment. Either he was ignorant of the tem- 
per of the Romans, or that silence would shortly excite, 
among the Samnites, lamentable cries and groans ; for that 
the remembrance of the Caudine peace would be much more 
sorrowful to the Sanmites than to the Romans. Each side 
would have their own native spirit, wherever they should 
happen to engage, but the Samnites would not, every where, 
have the glens of Caudium." 

VII. People at Rome were, by this time, informed of the 
disaster which had befallen them. At first, they heard that 
die troops were shut up ; afterwards, the news of the igno« 
minious peace arrived ; and this caused greater affliction than 
had been felt for their danger. On the report of their being 
surrounded, a levy of men was begun ; but when it was un- 
derstood that the army had surrendered in so disgraceful a 
manner, the preparations were laid aside ; and immediately, 
without any public directions, a general mourning took place, 
with all the various demonstrations of grief. The shops were 
flhut ; and all business ceased in the Forum, by common con- 
sent, without any order for that purpose being issued. Or- 
namented dresses* were laid aside : and the public were in 
greater tribulation, if possible, than the vanquished them* 
telves ; they were not only enraged against the commanders, 
the advisers and sureties of the peace, but were filled with 
detestation, even of the unoffending soldiers, and asserted, 
that they ought not to be admitted into the city. But these 
transports of passion were allayed by the arrival of the troops, 

• In the original, lati clavi. The latus clavus was a tunic, or vest, orna- 
mented with ft broad stripe of purple, on the fore part, worn by the sena- 
tor! : the knight wore a similar one, only ornamented with a narrower stripe 
Gold rings were also used as bad^s of distinction, the common people 
MTore iron ones. 
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in a state so deplorable, as was sufficient to convert even an- 
ger into compassion ; for they came into the city, not like 
men, returning into their country with unexpected safety « 
but in the habit, and with the looks of captives, late in the 
evening ; and they hid themselves so closely in their houses, 
that, for the next, and several following days, not one of 
them could bear to come in sight of the Forum, or of the 
public. The consuls, shut up in private, transacted no offi- 
cial business, except that they were compelled, by a decree of 
the senate, to nominate a dictator to preside at the elections. 
They nominated Quintus Fabius Ambustus, and as master 
of the horse Publius iElius Paetus. But some irregularity 
being discovered in their appointment, there were substituted 
in their room, Marcus iEmilius Papus dictator, and Lucius 
Valerius Flaccus master of the horse. But neither did these 
Iiold the elections : and the people being dissatisfied with all 
the magistrates of that year, an interregnum ensued. The 
office of interrex was held by Quintus Fabius Maximus ; af- 

, _ tcrwards by Marcus Valerius Corvus, who elected 

Y.R.434. . . 

b'c 318* co^s^^s Quintus Publilius Philo, and Lucius Pa- 

pirius Cursor a second time ; a choice universally 
approved, for there were no commanders at that time of higher 
reputation. 

VIIL They entered into office immediately on being elect- 
ed, for so it had been determined by the Fathers. When the 
customary decrees of the senate were passed, they proposed 
the consideration of the Caudine peace j and Publilius, whose 
duty it was to open the business, said, " Spurius Postumius, 
speak :" he arose with just the same countenance with which 
he had passed under the yoke, and delivered himself to this 
effect : " Consuls, doubtless I am to be called up first with 
marked ignominy, not with honour ; and am ordered to speak, 
not as being a senator, but as a person who has to answer for 
an unsuccessful war, and disgraceful peace. However, the 
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question propounded by you is not concerning our guilt, or 
our punishment ; waving, therefore, a defence, which would 
not be very difficult, before men who are not unacquainted 
with the casualties to which mankind are subject, I shall 
briefly state my opinion on the matter in question ; which 
opinion will testify, whether I was actuated. by tenderness to 
myself, or to your legions, when I engaged as surety to the 
convention, be it of what kind it may, whether dishonourable 
or necessary : by which, however, the Roman people are not 
bound, inasmuch as it was concluded without their order ; nor 
18 any thing liable to be forfeited to the Samnites, in conse- 
quence of it, except our persons. Let us then /be delivered 
up to them by the heralds,-naked, and in chains. Let us free 
the people of the religious obligation, if we have bound them 
under any such ; so that there may be no restriction, divine or 
human, to prevent your entering on the war anew, without 
violating the maxims of religion and justice. I am also of 
opinion, that the consuls, in the mean time, enlist, arm, and 
lead out an army ; but that they should not enter the enemy's 
territories, before every particular, respecting the surrender 
of us, be regularly executed. And, O Immortal Gods ! I 
pray and beseech you, that, although it has not been your 
will, that Spurius Postumius, and Titus Veturius, in the of- 
fice of consuls, should wage war with success against the 
Samnites, ye may yet deem it sufficient to have seen us sent 
under the yoke ; to have seen us bound under an infamous 
convention ; to have seen us shackled, and delivered into the 
hands of our foes, taking on our own heads the whole weight 
of the enemy's resentment. And grant, that the consuls and 
legions of Rome may meet the same fortune in war, against 
the Samnites, which has attended them in every war before 
we became consuls." On his concluding this speech, men's 
minds were so impressed with admiration and compassion, 
that they could scarce believe him -to be the same Spurius 
VOL. II. — 2 H 
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Po8tumitt8, who had been the author of so shameful a peace ; 
lamentiog, at the same time, that such a min was likdj to 
undergo, among the enemy, a punishment even beyond that 
of others, through the desire of annulling the peace. All the 
members, showing tenderness towards him; expressed thdr 
approbation of his sentiments, wheq Lucius Livius and Qoiii* 
tus Melius, being tribunes of the commons, attempted, for a 
time, to stop the proceeding by a protest ; insisting, that ^ the 
people could not be acquitted of the religious obligation, fnna 
the consuls being given up, unless all things were restored to 
the same stlte in which they had been at Caudium ; nor had 
they themselves deserved any punishment, for having, by be* 
toming sureties to the peace, preserved the army of the Ro- 
man people ; nor, finally, could they, being sacred and in* 
Violable, be surrendered to the enemy, or treated with vio- 
tence.'' 

IX, To tiiis Postumius replied, ^ In the mean time sun 
render us as unsanctified persons, which ye may do, widiout 
oifence to religion ; those sacred and inviolable personages, 
the tribunes, ye will deliver up as soon as they go* out of 
office : but, if ye listen to me, they will be first scourged with 
rods, here in the Comitium, by way of ititerest for their pun- 
ishment, on account of the delay of payment. For, as to 
their denying that the people are acquitted of the religious 
obligation, by our being given up, who is there, so ignorant 
of the laws of the heralds, as not to know, that those men 
speak in that manner, to prevent themselves from being sur- 
rendered, rather than because the case is really so? still I 
do not deny. Conscript Fathers, that compacts, on sureties 
given, are as sacred as treaties, in the eyes of all who regard 
faith between men, with the same reverence which is paid to 
duties respecting the gods : but I insist, that without the or- 
der of the people, nothing can be ratified, that is to bind the 
people. Suppose that, out of the same arrogance, with which 
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die Samnites forced from u$ the coDveotion in questioD, they 
had compelled us to repeat the established form of words for 
the surrendering of cities ; would ye, tribunes, say, that the 
Roman people was surrendered ? and, that this city, these 
temples, and consecrated grounds, these lands and waters, ^ 
v^e become the property of the Samnites? I say no more 
of the surrender ; because, our having become sureues, is 
the point insisted on. Now, suppose we had become sureties 
diat the Roman people should quit this city ; that they should 
set it on fire ; that they should have no magistrates, no senate, 
Qo laws ; that they should, in future, be ruled by kings : the 
gods forbid, you say. But the enormity of the articles les- 
sens not the obligation of a compact. If the people can be 
bound, in any one instance, it can, in all. Nor is there any 
importance in another circumstance, which weighs, perhaps, 
with some : whether a consul, a dictator, or a praetor, be the 
surety. And this, indeed, was the judgment, even of the 
Samnites themselves, who were not satisfied with the secu- 
rity of the consuls, but compelled the lieutenant-generals, 
qusstors, and. military tribunes to join them. Let it not then 
be demanded of me, why I entered into such a compact, 
when no such power was lodged in a consul, and when I 
sould not, either to them, insure a peace, of which I could 
not command the ratification ; or in behalf of you, who had 
given me no powers. Conscript Fathers, none of the trans- 
actions at Caudium were directed by human wisdom. The 
immortal gods deprived of understanding, both your gene- 
rals, and those of the enemy. On the one side, we acted 
bot with sufficient caution ; on the other, they threw away 
a victory, which through our folly they had obtained, 
while they hardly confided in the places, by means of Vhich 
they had conquered ; but were in haste, on any terms, to 
take arms out of the hands of men who were bom to arms. 
Had their reason been sound, would it have been difficulty 
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during the time which they spent in sending for old men 
from home to give them advice, to send ambassadors to 
Rome, and to negociate a peace and treaty with the senate, 
and with the people ? it would have been a journey of only 
•three days to expeditious travellers. In the interim, matters 
might have rested under a truce, that is, until their ambas- 
sadors should haVe brought from Rome, either certain vie* 
tory, or peace. That would have been really a compact, on 
the faith of sureties, for we should have become sureties by 
order of the people. But, neither would ye have passed 
such an order, nor should we have pledged our faith ; nor 
was it the will of fate, that the affair should have any other 
issue, than, that they should be vainly mocked ^ith a dream, 
as it were, of greater prosperity than their minds were capa- 
ble of comprehending, and that the same fortune, which had 
entangled our army, should €;ffectuate its deliverance ; that 
an ineffectual victory should be succeeded by a more ineffec- 
tual peace ; and that a convention, on the faith of surety, 
should be introduced, which bound no other person beside 
the surety. For what part had ye, Conscript Fathers ; what 
part had the people, in this affair ? who can call upon you ? 
who can say, that he has been deceived by you ? can the ene- 
my ? can a citizen ? to the enemy ye engaged nothing. Ye 
ordered no citizen to engage on your behalf. Ye are there- 
fore no way concerned either with us, to whom ye gave no 
commission ; nor with the Samnites, with whom ye transact- 
ed no business. We are sureties to the Samnites ; debtors, 
whose abilities are sufficiently extensive over that which is 
our own, over that which we can offer — our bodies and our 
minds. On these, let them exercise their cruelty ; against 
these, let them whet their resentment and their swords. As 
to what relates to the tribunes, you will consider whether the 
delivering them up can be immediately effected, or if it must 
be deferred to another day. Meanwhile let us, Titus Vetu- 
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riu8, and the rest concerned, offer our worthless persons, as 
atonements for the non-performance of our engagements, 
and, by our sufferings, liberate the Roman armies." 

X. These arguments, and, still more, the person by whom 
they were delivered, powerfully affected the senators ; as they 
did likewise every one, not excepting even the tribunes of 
the commons, who declared, that they would be directed by 

the senate. They then instantly resigned their office,. and 

■ 

were delivered, together with the rest, to the heralds, to be 
conducted to Caudium. On passing this decree of the senate, 
it seemed as if some new light had shone upon the state : 
Postumius was in every mouth : they extolled him to heaven ; 
and pronounced him to have equalled in glory even die con- 
sul Publius Qecius, who devoted himself. • ^* Through his 
counsel, and exertions," they said ^^ the republic had raised 
op its head, after being sunk in an ignominious peace. He 
now offered himself to the enemy's rage, and to torments ; 
and was suffering, in atonement for the Roman people." All 
turned their thoughts towards arms and war, and the general 
cry was, ^ when shall we be permitted, with arms in our 
hands, to meet the Samnites." While the state glowed with 
resentment and rancour, the levies were composed almost 
entirely oJF volunteers. Legions, composed of the former 
soldiers, were quickly formed, and an army marched to Cau- 
dium. The heralds, who went before, on coming to the gate, 
ordered the sureties of the peace to be stripped of their 
clothes, and their hands to be tied behind their backs. As 
the apparitor, out of respe9t to his dignity, was binding Pos- 
tumius in a loose manner, ^^ nay," said he, ^^ draw the cord 
tight, that the surrender may be regularly performed." Then, 
when they came into the assembly of the Samnites, and to 
the tribunal of Pontius, Aulus Cornelius Arvina, a herald, 
pronounced these words ; ^^ Forasmuch as these men, here 
present, without order from the Roman people, the Quirites, 
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entered into surety, that a treaty should be made, whereby 
they have rendered themselves criminal ; now, in order thsft 
the Roman people mBy be freed from die crime of impiety^ 
I here surrender these men into your hai\ds." On the herald 
saying thus, Postumius gave him a stroke on the thigh with 
his knee, as forcibly as he could, and said with a loud voice^ 
that ^ he was now a citizen of Samnium, the other a Roman 
ambassador ; that the herald had been, by him, violently ill- 
treated, contrary to the law of nations ; and that the people 
he represented would therrfore have the more jusuce oa 
their side, in the war which they were about to wage.*' 

XI. Pontius then said, ^ Neither will I accept such a sur- 
render, nor will the Samnites deem it valid. Spurius Postn* 
mius, if you beUeve that there are gods, why do ye not undo 
all that has been done, or fulfil your agreement i The Sam* 
nite nation is entitled, either to all the ,men whom it had in 
its power, or, instead of them, to a peace. But why do { 
make a demand on you, who, with as much regard to fiuth as 
.you are able to show, return yourself a prisoner into the 
hands of the conqueror ? I make the demand on the Roman 
people. If they are dissatisfied with the convention made at 
the Caudine forks, let them replaee the legions within the 
defile where they were pent up. Let there be no deception 
on either side. Let all that has been done pass us nothing. 
Let them receive again the arms which they surrendered by 
the convention ; let them return into their camp. Whatever 
they were in possession of, the day before the conference, let 
them possess again. Then let war and resolute counsels be 
adopted. Then let the convention, and peace, be rejected. 
Let us carry on the war in the same circumstances, and situa- 
tions, in which we were, before peace was mentioned. Let 
neither the Roman people blame the convention of the consuls, 
not^ us the faith of the Roman people. Will ye never want 
an excuse for violating the compacts which ye make on being 
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defeated? Ye gave hostages to Porseua: ye clandestinely 
£;ot them back. Ye ransomed your state from the Gauk, for 
^Id : while they were receiving the gotd, they were put to 
'Che sword. Ye concluded a peace with us, on condition of 
our restoring your captured legions : that peace ye now annul ; 
in fine, ye always spread over your frauduletit conduct some 
show of right. Do the Roman people disapprove of their le- 
gions being saved by ah ignominious peace ? Let them take 
back their peace, and return the captured legions to the con- 
queror. This would be conduct consistent with faith, widi 
treaties, and with the laws of the heralds. But that you should, 
in consequence of the convention, obtain what you desired, 
the safety of so many of your countrymen, while I obtain not, 
what I stipulated for, on sending you back those men, a peace ; 
is this the law which you, Aulus Cornelius, which ye, heralds, 
prescribe to nations i But for my part, I neither accept those 
men whom ye pretend to surrender, nor consider them as sur- 
rendered ; nor do I hinder them from returning into their own 
country, which stands' bound under an actual convention, car- 
rying with them the wrath of Idl the gods, whose authority is 
dius despised. Wage war, since Spurius Postumius has just 
now struck with his l^nee the herald, in character of ambas- 
sador. The gods are to believe that Postumius is a citizen 
of Samnium, not of Rome ; and that a Roman ambassador 
has been violated by a Samnite ; and that therefore ye have 
just grounds for a war against us. That men of years, and 
of consular dignity, should not be ashamed to esrtiibit such 
mockery of reUgion in the face of day ! And should have re- 
course to sudh shallow artifices to palliate their breach of 
fidth, as not even children would allow themselves ! Go, lie- 
tor, take off the bonds from those Romans. Let no one hin- 
der diem to depart, when they think proper." Accordingly 
they returned unhurt from' Caudium, to the Roman camp, 
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having acquitted, certainly, their own faith, and, perhaps, that 
of the public. 

XIL The Samnites finding that, instead of a peace which 
flattered their pride, the war was revived, and with the ut- 
most inveteracy, not only felt, in their minds, a foreboding 
of all the consequences which ensued, but saw them, in a 
manner, before their eyes. They now, too late, and in vain, 
applauded the plans of old Pontius, 'by blundering between 
which, they had exchanged a certainty of victory, for an un» 
certain peace ; and were now to fight against men, whom 
they might have either put out of the way, for ever, as ene« 
mies ; or engaged, for ever, as friends. And such was the 
change which had taken place in men's minds, since the Cau- 
dine peace, even before any trial of strength had shown an 
advantage on either side, that Postumius, by surrendering 
himself, had acquired greater renown among the Romans, 
than Pontius among the Samnites, by his bloodless victory. 
The Romans considered their being at liberty to make war, 
as certain victory ; while the Samnite? supposed the Romans 
victorious, the moment they*resumed their arms. Mean* 
while, the Satricans revolted to the Samnites, who attacked 
the colony of Fregellse, by a sudden surprise in the night, ac- 
companied, as it appears, by the Satricans. From that time 
until day, their mutual fears kept both parties quiet : the day- 
light was the signal for battle, which the Fregellans contrived 
to maintain, for a considerable time, without loss of ground ; 
for they fought for their religion and liberty ; and the multi- 
tude, who were unfit to bear arms, assisted them, from the 
tops of the houses. At length, a stratagem gave the advan- 
tage to the assailants ; a crier was heard proclaiming, that 
" whoever laid down his arms might retire in safety." This 
relaxed their eagerness in the fight, and they began almost 
every where to avail themselves of it. A part, more deter- 
mined, however, retaining their arms, "rushed out by the op- 
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posite gate, and found greater safety in their boldness, than 
the others fronj the credulity inspired by their fears; for the 
Samnices surrounded the latter with fires, and burned them 
all to death, while they made vain appeals to the faith of 
gods and men. The consuls having settled the provinces 
between them, Papirius proceeded into Apulia to Luceria, 
where the Roman horsemen, given as hostages to Caudium, 
were kept in custody : Publilius remained in Samnium, to 
oppose the Caudine legions. This proceeding perplexed the 
minds of the Samniies: they could not safely determine either 
to go to Luceria, lest the enemy should press on their rear j 
or to remain where they were, lest, in the mean time, Luce- 
ria should be lost. They concluded, therefore, that it would 
be most advisable to trust to the decision of fortune, and to 
try the issue of a battle with Publilius : accordingly, they 
drew out their forces into the field. 

XIII. When Publilius was about to engage, he t'^ought it 
proper to address his soldiers ; and, accordingly, he ordered 
an assembly to be summoned, Bui, though they ran together 
to the general's quarters with the greatest alacrity, yet, so 
loud were their clamours, demanding the fight, that none of 
the general's exhortations were heard : each man's own re- 
flections on the late disgrace were sufficient to determine 
them. They advanced, therefore, to battle, urging the stan- 
dard-bearers to hasten j and lest, in beginning the conflict, 
there should be any delay, by reason that javelins were less 
easily wielded than swords, they threw away the former, as 
if a signal to that purpose had been given, and, drawing the 
latter, rushed in full speed upon the foe. The general had 
little opportunity of showing his skill in forming ranks or 
reserves ; the ungoverncd troops performed all, with a degree 
of furj' litde inferior to madness. The enemy, therefore, 
were completely routed, not even daring to retreat to their 
camp, but dispersing, made the best of their way towards 
2 I 
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Apulia : afterwards, however, they collected their forces into 
one body,, and came to Luceria. The same exasperation 
which had carried the Romans through the midst of the ene- 
my's line, carried them forward also into their camp, where 
greater carnage was made, and more blood spilt, than even 
in the field, while the greater part of the spoil was destroyed 
in their rage. The other army, with the consul Papirius, 
had now arrived at Arpi, on the sea-coast, having passed 
without molestation through all the countries in their way ; 
which was owing to the ill treatment' received by those peo- 
ple' from the Samnites, and their hatred towards theqi, rather 
than to any favour received from the Roman people. For 
such of the Samnites as dwelt on the mountains, used to ra- 
vage the lowlands, and the places on the coast ; and, being 
savage themselves, despised the husbandmen, who were of a 
gentler kind. Now, the people of this tract, had they been 
favourably affected towards the Samnites, could either have 
prevented the Roman army from coming to Arpi ; or, as 
they lay between Rome and Arpi, could, by intercepting 
the convoys of provisions, have caused such scarcity of every 
necessary, as would have been fatal. Even as it was, when 
they went from thence to Luceria, both the besiegers and 
the besieged were distressed equally by want. Every kind 
of supplies was brought to the Romans from Arpi ; but in a 
very scanty proportion, the horsemen carrying corn from 
thence to the camp, in little bags, for the foot, who were em- 
ployed in the out-posts, watches, and works, and these some- 
times falling in with parties of the enemy, when they were 
obliged to throw the corn from off their horses, in order to 
fight. With respect to the Samnites, before the arrival of 
the other consul and 4iis victorious army, provisions and re- 
inforcements bad been brought in to them from the moun- 
tains ; but the coming of Publilius strengthened the Romans 
in every part ; for, committing the siege to the care of his 
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cdlleague, and keeping himself disengaged, he threw every 
difficulty in the way of the enemy's convoys. There being, 
therefore, little hope for the besieged, or that they would be 
able much longer to endure want, the Samnites, encamped at 
I^uceria, were obliged to collect their forces from every side, 
und come to an engagement with Papirius. 

XIV. At this juncture, while both parties were preparing 
for an action, ambassadors from the Tarentines inter- 
posed, requiring both Samnites and Romans to desist from 
war ; with menaces, that, ^ if either refused to agree to a 
cessation of hostilities, they would join their arms with the 
other party, against them.'' Papirius, on hearing the purport 
of their embassy, as if their words had made some impres- 
sion on him, answered, that he would consult his colleague : 
he then sent for him, employing the. intermediate time in the 
necessary preparations ; and, when he had conferred with him 
on a matter, on which they were at no loss how to determine, 
he made the signal for battle. While the consuls were em- 
ployed in performing the religious rites, and the other usual 
business preparatory to an engagement, the Tarentine ambas- 
sadors put themselves in their way, expecting an answer : to 
whom Papirius said, Tarentines, the priest reports that the 
anspices are favourable, and that our sacrifices have been at- 
tended with excellent omens: under the direction of the gods, 
we are proceeding, as you see, to action." He then ordered 
the standards to move,* and led out the troops ; thus rebuk- 
ing the exorbitant arrogance of that nation, which, at a time 
when, through intestine discord and sedition, it was unequal 
to the management of its own affairs, yet presumed to pre- 
scribe the bounds of peace and war to others. On the other 
side, the Samnites, who had neglected every preparation for 
fighting, either because they were really desirous of peace, 
or found it their interest to pretend to be so, in order to con- 
ciliate the favour of the Tarentines, when they saw, on a 
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sudden, the RomaDs drawn up for battle, cried out, that 
^^ they would continue to be directed by the Tarentinea, and 
would neither march out, nor carry their arms beyond the 
rampart. That they would rather endure any copaequence 
which might ensue, than show contempt to the recommenda- 
tion of the Tarentines." The consuls said, that ^^ they em- 
braced the omen, and prayed that the enemy might continue 
in the resolution of not even defending their rampart." Then, 
dividing the forces between them, they advanced to the 
works ; and, making an assault on every side at once, while 
some filled up the trenches, others tore down the rampart, 
and tumbled it into the trench. All were stimulated, not 
only by their native courage, but by the resentment, which, 
since their disgrace, had been festering in their breasts. They 
made their way into the camp ; where, every one repeating, 
that here was not Caudium, nor the forks, nor the impassable 
glens, where cunning haughtily triumphed over error ; but 
Roman valour, which no rampart nor trench could ward off; 
— they slew, without distinction, those who resisted and 
those who fled, the armed and unarmed, freemen and slaves, 
young and old, men and cattle. Nor would any one have 
escaped, had not the consuls given the signal for retreat ; 
and, partly by commands, partly by threats, forced the sol- 
diers out of the camp, where they were greedily indulging 
themselves in slaughter. As they were highly incensed at 
being thus interrupted, a speech was immediately addressed 
to them, assuring the soldiers, that '^ the consuls neither did, 
nor would, fall short of any one of the soldiers in hatred to- 
ward the enemy ; on the contrary, as they led the way in 
battle, so would they have done the same in executing un- 
bounded vengeance, had not their inclinations been restrained 
by the consideration of the six hundred horsemen, who were 
confined, as hostages, in Luceria , for it was feared that the 
Samnites, through despair, might be hurried on blindly to 
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take cruel revenge od them, before they perished themselves." 
The soldiers highly applauded the consul's conduct, rejoiced 
that their resentment had been checked, and acknowledged, 
that every thing ought to be endured, rather than that so many 
Roman youths of the first distinction should be brought into 
danger. 

XV. The assembly being then dismissed, a consultation 
was held, whether they should press forward the siege of 
Luceria, with all their forces ; or, whether one of the com- 
manders, and his army, should make trial of the dispositions 
of 'the rest of the Apulians, which were still doubtful. The 
consul Publilius set out to make a circuit through Apulia, 
and in the one expedition either reduced by force, or received 
into alliance, on conditions, a considerable number of the 
states. Papirius likewise, who had remained to prosecute 
the siege of Luceria, soon found the event agreeable to his 
hopes : for all the roads being blocked up, through which pro- 
visions used to be conveyed from Samnium, the Samnites, in 
garrison, were reduced so low by famine, that they sent am- 
bassadors to the Roman consul, proposing that he should raise 
the siege, on receiving the horsemen who were the cause of 
the war. To whom Papirius returned this answer, that 
^^ they ought to have consulted Pontius, son of Herrennius, 
by whose advice they had sent the Romans under the yoke, 
what treatment he thought fitting for the conquered to under- 
go. But since, instead of offering fair terms themselves, 
they chose rather that they should be imposed on them by 
their enemies, he desired them to carry back orders to the 
troops in Luceria, that they should leave within the walls 
their arms, baggage, beasts, of burthen, and all persons unfit 
for war. The soldiers he would send under the yoke with 
single garments, retaliating the disgrace formerly inflicted, 
not setting the example." All this they submitted to. Seven 
thousand soldiers were sent under the yoke, and an immense 
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booty was seized in the town, where the Romans retook all 
the standards and arms which they had lost at Caudium ; 
and, what gready increased dieir joy, recovered the horse* 
men whom the Samnites had sent to Luceria to be kept as 
pledges of the peace. Hardly ever did the Romans gain a 
victory more remarkable for the sudden reverse produced in 
the state of their a£fiairs : especially if it be true, as I find in 
some annals, that Pontius, son of Herrennius, the Samnite 
general, was sent under the yoke along with the rest, to atone 
for the disgrace of the consuls. I think it indeed less stmnge 
to find uncertainty, with respect to the treatment of the Sam* 
nite general, than that there should be a doubt whether it was 
Lucius Cornelius, in quality of dictator, (Lucius Papirius 
Cursor being master of the horse, who acted at Caudium, and 
afterwards at Luceria, as the single avenger of the disgrace 
of the Romans, enjoying the best deserved triumph, perhaps 
next to that of Furius Camillas, which had ever yet been ob« 
tained ;) or whether that honour belongs to the consuls, and 
particularly to Papirius. ^Fhis uncertainty is followed by an- 
other, whether, at the next election, Papirius Cur- 

Y R 435 .... 

H r ^17 ^^*'^** chosen consul, a third time, with Quintus 

Aulus Cerretanus a second time, being re-elected 
in requital of his services at Luceria ; or whether it was Lu- 
cius Papirius Mugillanus, the surname being mistaken. 

XVI. From henceforth, the accounts are clear, that the 
other wars were conducted to a conclusion by the consuls. 
Aulius, by one successful battle, entirely conquered the Fer- 
^tans. The city, to which their army had retreated after 
its defeat, surrendered on terms, and was ordered to give 
hostages. Similar fortune attended the other consul, in his 
operations against the Satricans ; who, though Roman citi- 
zens, had, after the misfortune at Caudium, revolted to the 
Samnites, and received a garrison into their city. The Satri- 
cans, however, when the Roman army approached their walls, 
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sent 'deputies to 8ue for peace, with humUe entreaties, to 
If bom the consul answered, harshly, that ^^ they must not 
come again to him, unless they either put to death, or deliv- 
ered up, the Samnite garrison :" which words struck greater 
terror into the colonists, than the arms with which they were 
dureatened. The deputies, on this, several times asking the 
consul, how he thought that they, who were few and weak, 
could attempt to use force against a garrison so strong and 
well armed, he desired them to ^^ seek counsel from those, by 
whose advice they had received that garrison into the city.'^ 
They then departed, and returned to their countrymen, hav- 
ing obUuned from the consul, with much difficulty, permis- 
noQ to consult their senate, and bring back their answer to 
him* Two factions divided the senate : the leaders of one 
had been the authors of the defection from the Roman peo- 
ple, the other consisted of the citizens 'who retained their loy- 
alty; both, however, showed an earnest desire, that every 
means should be used towards effecting an accommodation 
with the consul for the restoration of peace. As the Samnite 
garrison, being in no respect prepared for holding out a siege, 
intended to retire the next night out of the town, one party 
diought it sufficient to discover to the consul, at what hour, 
through what gate, and by what road, his enemy was to 
march out. The other, who had opposed the going over to 
the Samnites, went farther, and opened one of the gates for 
the consul in the night, secretly admitting him into the town. 
In consequence of this two- fold treachery, the Samnite gar- 
rison was surprized and overpowered by an ambush, placed 
in the woody places, near the road ; and, at the same time, 
a shout was raised in the city, which was now filled with the 
besiegers. Thus, in the short space of one hour, the Sam- 
nites were put to the sword, the Satricans made prisoners, 
and all things reduced under the power of the consul ; who, 
taking proper measures to discover who were the instigators 
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of the revolt, scourged with rods, and beheaded, such as he 
found to be guilty ; and then, disarming the Satricans, he 
placed a strong garrison in the place. On this, Papirius Cur- 
sor proceeded to Rome to celebrate his triumph, according 
to the relation of those authors, who say, that he was the ge- 
neral who retook Luceria, and sent the Samnites under the 
yoke. Undoubtedly, as a warrior, he was deserving of every 
praise, excelling not only in vigour of mind, but likewise in 
strength of body. He possessed extraordinary swiftness of 
foot, surpassing every one of his age in running, from whence 
came the smmame into his family ; and he is said, either fhmi 
the robustnesss of his frame, or from much practice, to have 
been able to digest a very large quantity of food and wine* 
Never did either the foot soldier, or horseman, feel militaiy 
service more laborious, under any general, because he was of 
a constitution not to be overcome by fatigue. The cavaliy, 
on some occasion, venturing to request that, in consideration 
of their good behaviour, he would, excuse them some part of 
their business, he told them, ^^ ye should not say, that no in- 
dulgence has been granted you, I excuse you from rubbing 
your horses backs when ye dismount." He supported also 
the authority of command, in all its vigour, both among the 
allies and his countrymen. The prsetor of Prsneste, through 
fear, had been tardy in bringing forward his men from the 
reserve to the front : the general walking before his tent, or- 
dered him to be called, and then bade the lictor to make rea- 
dy his axe, on which the Praenestine, standing frighted almost 
to death, he said, " here, lictor, cut away this stump, it is 
troublesome to people as they walk ;" and, after thus alarm- 
ing him with the dread of the severest punishment, fined and 
dismissed him. It is beyond doubt, that during that age, than 
which none was ever more productive of virtuous characters, 
there was no man in whom the Roman affairs found a more 
effectual support : nay, people even marked him out, in their 
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minds, as a match for Atexancler •then Great, in case that, 

having completed the qpiyiueat of Asia, he should have turn- 
ed his arms on Europe.. C« ' a, . 

XVII. Nothing has ever faAn, farther from my intention, 
since the commencement of thisi lystpfy, than to digress, 
more than necessity required, -froiath^ course of narration ; 
and, by embellishing my work lyith variety, to seek pleasing 
resting-places, as it were, for my readers, and relaxation for 
my own mind : nevertheless, the mention of so great a king 
and conunander, as it has often set my thoughts at work, in 
silent disquisitions, now calls forth a few reflections to pub- 
lic view ; and disposes me to enquire, what would have been 
the consequence, respecting the affairs of the Romans, if they 
had happened to have been engaged in a war with Alexan- 
der. The circumstances of greatest moment seem to be, the 
number and bravery of the soldiers, the abilities of the com- 
manders, and fortune, which exerts a powerful sway over all 
human concerns, and especially over those of war. Now 
these particulars, considered both separately and collectively, 
must clearly convince an observer, that not only other kings 
and nations, but that even Ales^der himself, would have found 
the Roman empire invincible. And first, to begin with com- 
paring the commanders. I do not, indeed, deny, that Alex- 
ander was a captain of consummate merit ; but still his fame 
owes part of its lustre to his having been single in command, 
and to his dying young, while his affairs were advancing in 
improvement, and while he had not yet experienced a reverse 
of fortune. For, to pass by other illustrious kings and lead- 
ers, who afford exemplary instances of the decline of human 
greatness, what was it, but length of life, which subjected 
Cyrus (whom the Greeks, in their panegyrics, exalt so far 
beyond all others) to the caprice of fortune ? and the same 
was, lately, the case of Pompey the Great. I shall enume- 
rate the Roman chiefs : not every one of every age, but those 
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only with whom, either as consuls or dictators, Alexander 
might have been engaged. Marcu% Valerius Corvus, Cains 
M^rcius Rutilus, Caius Sulpicius, Titus Manlius Torquatus, 
Quintus Publilius Philo, LuAis Papirius Cursor, Quintus 
Fabius M'aximus, the (wo Decii, Lucius Volumnius, Ma- 
nius Curius. Then follow a number of very extraordinary 
men, had it so happened, that he had first engaged in war 
with Carthage, and had come into Italy at a more advanced 
period of life. Every one of these possessed powers of mind 
and a capacity equal with Alexander; 'add to this, that a 
regular system of military discipline had been transmitted 
from one to another, from the first rise of the city of Rome ; 
a system now reduced into the form of an art, completely 
digested in a train of fixed and settled principles, deduced 
from the practice of the Kings ; and afterwards, of the ex- 
pellers of those Kings, the Junii and Valerii ; with all the 
improvements made in it by the Fabii, the Quintii, the Cor- 
nelii, and particularly Furius Camillus, who was an old man 
in the earlier years of those with whom Alexander must 
liave fought. Manlius Torquatus might, perhaps, have 
yielded to Alexander, had h^met him in the field: and so 
might Valerius Corvus; men who were distinguished sol- 
diers, before they became commanders. The same, too, 
might have been the case with the Decii, who, after devot- 
ing their persons, rushed upon the enemy, or of Papirius 
Cursor, though possessed of such powers, both of body and 
mind. The councils of one youth, it is possible, might have 
baffled the wisdom of a whole senate, composed of such 
members, that he alone, who said it was an assembly of kings, 
conceived a just idea of it. But then there was little proba- 
bility that he should, with more judgment than any one of 
those whom I have named, choose ground for an encamp- 
ment, provide supplies, guard against stratagems, distinguish 
the season for fighting, form his line of battle, or strengthen 
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it properly with reserves. He would have owned, d^ he 
ivas not.dealing with Darius, who drew after him a trafli w 
"women and eunuchs ; saw nothing about him but gold ifedl 
purple; was. encumbered with the burthensome trapp|||pG( 
his state, and should be called his prey, rather tlfiin %\s an- 
tagonist; whom therefore he vanquished without loss of 
blood, and had no other merit, on the occasion, than that Vf 
showing a proper spirit in despising empty show. Italy 
would have appeared, to him, a country of a quite different 
nature from Asia, which he traversed in the guise of a re- 
veller, at the head of a crew of drunkards, if he had seen 
the.forests of Apulia, and the mountains of Lacani% with 
the vestiges of the disasters of his house, and'wh^rt his 
uncle Alexander, king of Epirus, had been lately cut aC". 

XVIII. I am here speaking of Alexander, not yet inlM- 
cated by prosperity, the seductions of which no man was 
less capable of withstanding. But, if a judgment is to be 
formed of him, from the tenour of his conduc^-^ the new 
state of his fortune, and from the new disposition,^ I may 
say, which he put on after his successes, he would have en- 
tered Italy more like Darius, than Alexander ; and would 
have brought thither an army who had forgotten Macedo- 
nia, and were degenerating into the manners of the Persians. 
It is painful^ in speaking of so great a king, to recite his 
ostentatious pride in the frequent changes of his dress ; his 
requiring that people should address him with adulation, 
prostrating themselves on the ground ; a practice insupport- 
able to the Macedonians, had they even been conquered, 
much more so when they were victorious; the shocking 
cruelty of his punishments ; his murdering his friends in the 
midst of feasting and wine ; with the folly of his fiction res- 
pecting his birth. What must have been the consequence, 
if his love of wine had daily increased ? if his fierce and 
uncontroulable anger ? and, as I mention n#9y one circwSL- 
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CA'of which there is a doubt among writers, do we con)* • 
AN these as no disparagements to the qualifications of a 
llfi AiMKv ? but then, as is frequently repeated by the^if*' 
te^Hlft the%rreeks, who are fond of. exalting the reputation^ 
evld of tne Parthians, at the ezpence of the Roman name^ 
V Was to be apprehended that the Roman people would not 
n^e had resolution to face the splendour of Alexander's 
name, who, however, in my opinion, was not known to them 
even by common fame ; and while, in Athens, a state re- 
duced to weakness by tiie Macedonian arms, which at the 
vcfff Ame sAw thie ruins of Thebes smoking in its neigh- 
boiiniAd',^e^ 4!aCl spirit enough to declaim with freedom _ 
flgaiiHHifm, al is Itfanifest from the copies of their speeches^ 
whiAFK£(\^'6eln preserved; is it to be supposed that out o 
st!M& iitifhber of 'Roman chiefs, no one would have freely 
utftiild%i!&'f etittiments. How large soever the scale may be^ 
on ^hitti'oaf idea of this man's greatness is formed, stiU it 
is fh^ 'gPRiess of di# individual, con^tuted by the suc- 
cesses 9 ir mtib mdPe't^n ten years ; and those who give it 
prc-eminehcfe drf ^ctJbunt, that the Romtlh people have been 
defeated, though not in any entire war, yet in several battles, 
whereas Alexander was never once unsuc(;essful in fight, do 
not consider, that they are comparing the actions of one man, 
and that a young man, with the course of action of a nation, 
•whithTla? been- waging wars, now eight hundred years. Can 
we wiinder'thfti- 'if fortune hat?^ varied more in such a long 
space, th^n'in the short term of tftjleen years ? but why not 

* ■ * • 

compare the success of one man, with thaf of another ? how 
many Roman commanders mfght I name, who never were 
beiaten?'in the aniials of the magistrates, and the records, 
w(S*may run oVer>hole pages of consuls, and dictators, with 
•whb^'ljwiV^^, Ma arucctfsses'Mso, the Roman people never 
^ifte'had'reasdii to M' dissatisfied. And, what renders them 
HhfG tlellsrvu^m^'^nStation <<han Alexander/ or any king, 
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B, that some of these aaed in the office of dictator, which 
■Bted only ten, or it might be twenty days ; none in a charge 
»f longer duration than the consulship of a jrear $ their levies 
ibstmcted by plebeian tribunes ; often late in taking the 
idd ; recalled, before the time, to attend elections ; amidst 
he very busiest efforts of the campaign, overtaken by the 
doae of their official year: sometimes by the rashness, some- 
imes the perverseness of a colleague, involved in difficulties 
or losses ; and finally succeeding to the unfortunate adminis- 
tration of a predecessor, with an army of raw or ill-disci- 
pGned men. But, on the other hand, kings, being not only 
free Irom every kind of impediment, but masters of circum- 
stances and seasons, controul all things in subserviency to 
Aeir designs; themselves uncontrouled by any. So that 
Alexander, unconquered, would have encountered uncon- 
qnered commanders ; and would have had stakes of equal 
consequence pledged on the issue. Nay, the hazard had 
been greater on his side ; because the Macedonians would 
lUKve had but one Alexander, who was not only liable, but fond 
of exposing himself, to casualties ; the Romans would have 
had many equal to Alexander, both in renown, and in the 
greatness of their exploits ; the life, or death, of any of whom 
would have affected only his own concerns, without any ma- 
terial consequence to the public. 

XIX. It remains to compare the forces together, with re- 
spect to their numbers^ the different kinds of troops, and their 
resources for procuring auxiliaries. Now, in the general sur- 
veys of that age, there were rated two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men : so that, on every revolt of the Latine confede- 
rates, ten legions were enlisted, almost entirely in the city. It 
often happened during those years, that four or five armies 
were employed at a time, in Etruria, in Umbria, the Gauls 
also being at war, in Samnium, in Lucania. Then as to all 
Latium, with the Sabines, and Volscians, the iEquans, and 
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all Campania ; half of Umbria, Etruria, and the Picentiant, 
the Marsians,* Pelignians, VcBtinians, and Apulians; to 
whom, we may add, the whole coast of the lower sea, posses- 
sed by the Greeks from Thurii, to Neapolis and Cums ; and 
the Samnites from thence as far as Antiumand Ostia: all these 
he would have found either powerful allies to the Romans, or 
deprived of power by their arms. He woulfl have crossed 
the sea with his veteran Macedonians, amounting to no more 
than thirty thousand infantry, and four thousand horse, these 
mosdy Thessalians. This was the whole of his strength. 
Had he brought with him Persians and Indians, and those 
other nations, it would be dragging after him an incumbrance, 
rather than a support. Add to this, that the Romans being 
at home, would have had recruits at hand : Alexander waging 
war in a foreign country, would have found his army worn 
out with long service, as happened afterwards to Hannibal. 
As to arms, theirs were a buckler and long spears : those of 
the Romans, a shield, which covered the body more effectu- 
ally, and a javelin, a much more forcible weapon than the 
spear, either in throwing or striking. The solditrs, on both 
sides, were used to steady combat, and to preserve their 
ranks. But the Macedonian phalanx was unapt for motion, 
and composed of similar parts throughout : the Roman line 
less compact, consisting of Several various parts, was easily 
divided, as occasion required, and as easily conjoined. Then, 
what soldier is comparable to the Roman, in the throwing up 
of works ? who better calculated to endure fatigue ? Alexan- 
der, if overcome in one battle, could make no other effort. 
The Roman, whom Caudium, whom Cannae, did not crush, 
what fight could crush ? In truth, even should events have 
been favourable to him at first, he would have often wished 
for the Persians, the Indians, and the efteminate tribes of 
Asia, as opponents ; and would have acknowledged, that his 
wars had been waged with women, as we are told was 
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said by Alexander, king of Epirus, afrer receiving his mortal 
wound, in rdntion to the battles fought in Asia by this very- 
youth, and when compared with those in which himself had 
been engaged. Indeed, when I reflect, that, in the first Punic 
war, a. contest was maintained by the Romans with the Car- 
thaginians, at sea, for twenty-four years, I can scarcely sup- 
pose that the life of Alexander would have been long enough 
for the finishing of one war with either of those nations. And 
perhaps, as the Punic state was united to the Roman, by an- 
cient treaties, and as similar apprehensions might arm against 
a common foe those two nations, the moat potent of the time, 
he might have been overwhelmed in a Punic, and a Roman 
war, at once. The Romans have had experience of the 
boasted prowess of the Macedonians in arms, not indeed 
when they were led by Alexander, or when their power was 
at the height, but in the wars against Antiochus, Philip, and 
Perseus ; and so far were they from sustaining any losses, 
that they incurred not even danger. Let not the truth give 
offence to any, nor our civil wars be brought into mention ; 
never were we worsted by an enemy's cavalry, never by their 
infantry, never in open fight, never on equal ground, much 
less when the ground was favourable. Our soldiers, heavy ■ 
laden with arms, may reasonably fear a body of cavalry, or 
arrows ; defiles of dililiculi passage, and places impassable to 
convoys. But they have defeated, and will defeat a thousand 
armies, more formidable than those of Alexander, and the 
Macedonians, provided that the same love of peace, and zeal 
to promote domestic harmony, which at present subsist among 
us, shall continue to prevail. 

XX. Marcus Foslius Flaccinator and Lucius Plautius 
Venno were the next raised to the consulship. In 
this year ambassadors came from most of the states r r 3.5 
of the Samnites to procure a renewal of the treaty j 
and, having moved the compassion of the senate, by the hu- 
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mility with which they prostrated themselves before ibUn, 

were referred to the people, with whom they found nqitifaar 

prayers so efficacious. Their petition, therefore, with regitd 

to the treaty, was rejected ; but, after a supplication of sevc^ 

ral days, they obtained a truce for two years. The Teanom 

likewise, and Canusians of Apulia, worn out by the devasta^ 

tions of their country, surrendered diemselves to t|ie consol, 

Lucius Plautius, and gave hostages. This year prae&cteifint 

began to be created for Capua, and a code of lawa was gi'voi 

to that nation, by Lucius Furius the praetor ; both in eom- 

pliance with their own request, as a remedy for die disorder 

of their aflfairs, occasioned by intestine dissensions. At Rome, 

two additional tribes were constituted, the Ufentine and Fih 

lerine. On the affairs of Apulia falling into decline, tbe 

Teatians of that country came to the new consuls. 
Y R 4j37 
Bests' C^i^s Ju^iu^ Bu^^^u^t ^^^ Quintus iEmiliusBar* 

bula, suing for an alliance ; and etagag^ng, that peace 
should be observed towards the Romans through every part of 
Apulia. By pledging themselves boldly for this, they obtained 
the grant of an alliance, not however on terms of equality, but of 
their submitting to the dominion of the Roman people. Apulia 
being entirely reduced, (for Junius had also gained possession 
of Forentum, a town of great strength,) the consuls advanced 
into Lucania ; there Nerulum was surprised and stormed by 
the consul iEmilius. When fame had spread abroad among 
the allies, how firmly the affairs of Capua were setded by the 
introduction of the Roman institutions, the Antians, imitating 
die example, presented a complaint of their being without 
laws, and without magistrates ; on which the patrons of the 
colony itself were appointed by the senate to form a body of 
laws for it. Thus not only the arms, but the laws, of Rome, 
widely extended their sway. 

XXI. The consuls, Caius Junius Bubulcus, and Quintus 
rbula, at the conclusion of the year, delivered 
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over the legioii%i not to the consuls elected by themselves, 
who were Spurius Nautius, and Marcus PopiUius, 
but to a dictator, Lucius iEmilius. He, with Lu- n'r 'o^/ 
dus Fulvius, master of the horse, laying siege to 
Saticula, gave occasion to the Samnites of reviving hosttli- 
ties, and this produced a two-fold alarm to the Roman army. 
On one side, the Samnites having collected a numerous force 
with intent to relieve their allies from the siege, pitched their 
camp at a small distance from that of the Romans : on the 
other side, the Santiculans, opening suddenly their gates, ran 
up with violent tumult to their posts. Afterwards, each 
party, relying on support from the other, more than on its 
own strength, formed a regular attack, and pressed on the 
Romans. The dictator, on his part, though obliged to op* 
pose two enemies at once, yet had his line secure on both 
sides s for he chose a position in which he could not easily 
be surrounded, and also formed two different fronts. How- 
ever, he directed his first efforts against those who had sal- 
lied from the town, and, without meeting much resistance, 
drove them back within the walls. He then turned his whole 
fiorce against the Samnites : there he found greater difficulty. 
But the victory, though long delayed, was neither doubtful 
nor alloyed by losses. The Samnites, being forced to fly 
into their camp, extinguished their fires at night, and march- 
ed away in silence ; and renouncing all hopes of relieving 
Saticula, sat themselves down before Plistia, which was in 
alUance with the Romans, that they might, if possible, retort 
equal vexation on their enemy. 
XXII. The year coming to a conclusion, the war was 

thenceforward conducted by a dictator, Quintus 

. . . Y R 439 

Fabius. The new consuls, Lucius Papirius Cur- n V oi «* 

sor and Quintus Publilius Philo, both a fourth 

time, as the former had done, remained at Rome. Fabius 

came with a reinforcement to Saticula, to receive the com* 
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maud of the army from iEmilius. The ffi^pmitrn had Mt 
continued before Pltstia ; but, having sent for a new soppfy 
of men from home, and, relying on their numbers, had ctt* 
camped in the same spot as before ; and, by provokiog the 
Romans to battk, endeavoured to divert them from the siege. 
The dictator, so much the more intendy, pushed forward hie 
operations against the fortifications of the enemy ; consider* 
iag the taking of the city as the only object of the war, and 
showing an indifference with respect to the Samnites, except 
that he placed guards in proper places, to prevent any attempt 
on his camp. This encouraged the Samnites, so that* they 
rode up to the rampart, and allowed him no quiet. These 
now coming up close to the gates of the camp, Quintus An- 
lius Cerretanus, master of the horse, without consulting the 
dictator, sallied out furiously at the head of all the troops of 
cavalry, and drove them back. In this desultory kind of 
fight, fortune exerted her power in such a manner, as to oc- 
casion an extraordinary loss on both sides, and die remarica- 
ble deaths of the commanders themselves. First, the general 
of the Samnites, filled with indignation at being repulsed, 
and compelled to fly from a place to which he had advanced 
with such confidence, prevailed on his horsemen, by entrea- 
ties and exhortations, to renew the battle. As he was easily 
distinguished among the horsemen, while he urged on the 
fight, the Roman master of the horse galloped up against him 
in such a furious career, that, with one stroke of his spear, he 
tumbled him lifeless from his horse. The multitude, how- 
ever, were not, asJs generally the case, dismayed by the frll 
of their leader, but rather roused to fiiry. All who were 
within reach, darted their weapons at Aulius, who incautious- 
ly pushed forward among the enemy^s troops ; but the chief 
share of the honour of revenging the death of the Samnite 
general was reserved for his brother, who, urged by rage 
and grief, dragged down the victorious master of the horse 
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firom Ub teat, and alew him. As he fell in the midst of 
Cheir troops, the Samnites were also near keeping possession 
of his body : but the Romans instandy dismounting, the 
Samnites were oUiged to do the same ; and thus were lines 
Conned suddenly, and a battle began on foot, round the bo* 
dies of the generals, in which the Romans had manifestly the 
advantage ; and, recovering the body of Aulius, carried it 
back in triumph to the camp, with hearts filled with a mix* 
ture of joy and grief. The Samnites having lost their com- 
mander, and made a trial of their strength in this contest 
between the cavalry, left Saticula, which they despaired of 
laUeving, and returned to the siege of Plistia : within a few 
days after which, the Romans got possession of Saticula by 
d^tnlation, and the Samnites of Plistia by force. 

XXIII. The seat of the war was then changed. The le- 
gions were led away from Samnium and Apulia to Sora. 
This city had revcdted to the Samnites, and put to death the 
Roman ccdoniats. The Roman army having arrived here 
first, by ibrced marches, with the purpose of revenging the 
murder of their countrymen, and recovering possession of 
the colony, and the scouts who were scattered about the roads 
bring^g intelligence, one after another, that the Samnites 
ware followed at no great distance, they marched to meet die 
enemy, and at Lautule fought them with doubtful success. 
Neither loss nor flight on either side, but the night, separat* 
ed the combatants, uncertain whether they were victorious or 
defeated. I find in some historians, that the Romans were 
worsted in this battle, and that here Quintus Aulius, the 
master of the horse, fell. Caius Fabius, substituted master 
of the horse in the room of Quintus Aulius, came hither with 
a new army from Rome ; and having, by messengers whom 
hh sent forward, consulted the dictator, where he should halt, 
at what time, and on what side, he should fall upon the ene- 
my, and, being sufficiently apprized of his designs in every 
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particular, he rested in a place where he was safe fram qIh 
servation. The dictator, after having kept his men witUn 
the rampart for several days after the engagement, like oae 
besieged, rather than a besieger, suddenly displayed the ug- 
nal for batde j and, judging it the more efficacious flacthod 
of inflaming, the courage of .brave men, to let none have any 
room for hope but in himself, he kept secret from the troops 
the arrival of the master of the horse, and the new army ; 
and, as if there were no safety but in forcing their way 
thence, he said, ^^ Soldiers, caught as we are in a confined 
situation, we have no passage through which we can extri- 
cate ourselves, unless we open one by a victory. Our post 
is sufficiently secured by works ; but, at the same time, un» 
tenable through scarcity of necessaries : for all the comitiy 
round, from which provisions could be supplied, has revok- 
ed ; and, besides, even were the inhabitants disposed to aid 
us, the nature of the ground is unfavonrable. I will noC, 
therefore, mislead you, by leaving a camp here, into which 
ye may retreat, as on a former day, without completing the 
victory. Works ought to be secured by arms, not arms by 
works. Let those keep a camp, and repair to it, whose inte* 
rest it is to protract the war ; but let us cut off from ourselves 
every other prospect but that of conquering. Advance the 
standards against the enemy ; as soon as the troops shall 
have marched beyond the rampart, let those who have it in 
orders, burn the camp. Your losses, soldiers, shall be com- 
pensated with the spoil of all the nations round who have 
revolted." The soldiers advanced against the enemy with 
spirits inflamed by the dictator's discourse, which seemed 
to indicate an extreme necessity ; and, at the same time, the 
very sight of the camp burning behind them, though the 
nearest part only was set on (ire, (for so the dictator had or- 
dered,) was no small incitement : rushing on, therefore, like 
madmen, they disordered the enemy's battalions at the very 
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fint Gnaet ; and the master of the horse, when he saw at a 
distance the fire of the camp, which was the signal agreed 
aa^ made a seasonaUe attack on their rear. The Samnites, 
dma assailed on every side, fled diflferent ways. A vast num- 
ber, who had gathered into a body through fear, yet from 
eonfusion, incapable of acting, were surrounded and cut to 
pieces. The enemy's camp was taken and plundered ; and 
the soldiers, being laden with the spoil, the dictator led them 
back to the Roman camp, highly rejoiced at the success, but 
itill more at finding, contrary to their expectation, every thing 
Aere -safe, except a small part only, which was injured or 
destroyed by the fire. 

XXIV. They then marched back to Sora ; and the new 
eoDsuls, Marcus Poetelius and Caius Sulpicius, 
receiving the army from the dictator Fabius, ^V'tio' 
discharged a great part of the veteran soldiers, 
having brought with them new cohorts to supply their 
place. Now while, on account of the difficulties presented 
by the situation of the city, no mode of attack could be de- 
vised, which promised any certainty of success, and the tak- 
ing of it must either be done at the expense of a great deal 
of time, or at a desperate risk ; a townsman deserting, came 
oat of the town privately by night, and when he had got as 
fiur as the Roman watches, desired to be conducted instantly 
to the consuls : which being complied with, he made them 
an offer of delivering the place into their hands. From his 
answers to their questions, respecting the means by which he 
intended to accomplish his design, it appeared to be not ill 
formed ; and he persuaded them to remove the Roman camp, 
which was almost close to the walls, to the distance of six 
miles, alleging, that this would render the guards by day, and 
the watches by night, the less vigilant. He then desired that 
some cohorts should post themselves the following night in 
the woody places under the town, and took with himself ten 
chosen soldiers, through steep and almost impassable ways 
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into the citadel, where a quantity of misaive wc a pona had bani . 
collected, larger than bore proportion to the nwaber oC aM||» 
There were atones besidei, sobm lying at landom, aa id jiB 
craggy places, and others heaped up by the towMBMB, lb adi 
to the security of the place. Having posted the Bomana bavai 
and shown them a steep and narrow path leading upfiwBtlia 
town to the ciudek— >^* From this ascent," sud he,' ** evfs 
three armed men would keep off any multitude w1iatevar« 
Now ye are ten in number ; and, what is more, Romaaa, smI 
the bravest among the Romans. The night ia in your £ivow«' 
which, by concealing the real state of things, magnifiea.evci]r 
object to people, when once alarmed. I will immediat)^ 
fill every place with terror : be ye alert, in defending the cU 
tadel.^' He then ran down in haste, crying aloud, ^ To anM, 
citizens, we are undone, the citadel is taken by the encasy f 
run, defend it." This he repeated, as he passed the doofa 
of the principal men, the same to all whom he met, and alao 
to those who ran out, in a fright, into the streets. The alaras, 
communicated first by one, was soon spread by numbers 
through all the city. The magistrates, dismayed on hearing 
from scouts that the citadel was full of arms and armed men, 
whose number they multiplied, laid aside all hopes of recov- 
ering it. Flight began on every side, and the townsmen, half 
asleep, and for the most part unarmed, broke open the gates, 
through one of which the body of Roman troops, roused by 
the noise, burst in, and slew the terrified inhabitants who at- 
tempted to skirmish in the streets. Sora was now taken, 
when, at the first light, the consuls arrived, and accepted the 
surrender of those, whom fortune had left remaining, after 
the flight and slaughter of the night. Of these, they conveyed 
in chains to Rome two hundred and twenty*five, whom all 
men agreed in pointing out as the authors, both of the revolt, 
and also of the horrid massacre of the colonists. The rest 
were left in safety at Sora, where they placed a garrison. All 
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thoM who were brooght to Rome were beaten vith rods in 
4m Forum, md beheaded, to the great joy of the commons^ 
whose interest it most highly concerned, that the multitudes^ 
sent to various places in colonies, should be in safety. 

XXV. The consuls leaving Sora, turned their operations 
ftgainst the lands and cities of the Ausonians ; for all -places 
had been set in commotion by the coming of the Samnites^ 
when the battle was fought at Lautulse : conspiracies like- 
wise had been formed in several parts of Campania ; nor was 
Capua itself clear of the charge : nay, the business spread 
even to Rome,«and occasioned inquiries to be instituted re- 
specting some of the principal men there. However, the 
Ausonian nation fell into the Roman power, in the same 
manner As Sora, )>y their cities being betrayed : these were 
Ausona, Mintume, and Vescia. Certain young men of the 
principal families, twelve in number, having conspired to be- 
Way their respective cities, came to the consuls, and informed 
them, that their countrymen, who had, for a long time be- 
fiire, earnestly wished for the coming of the Samnites, on 
hearing of the battle at Lautulse, had looked on the Romans 
as defeated, and had assisted the Samnites with supplies of 
men and arms ; but that, since the Samnites had been beaten 
out of the country, they were wavering between peace and 
war, not shutting their gates against the Romans, lest they 
should thereby invite an attack ; yet determined to shut them 
if any troops should approach, and that, while their minds 
were in that fluctuating sUte, they might easily be overpow-* 
ered by surprise. By these men's advice the camp was 
moved nearer ; and soldiers were sent, at the same time, to 
each of the three towns ; some armed, who were to lie con- 
cealed in places near the walls ; others, in the garb of peace, 
with swords hidden under their clothes, who, on the opening 
of the gates at the approach of day, were to enter into the 
cities. These latter began with killing the guards, and, at the 
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lame time, made the signal to the men in anna, to haaten .uf 
from the ambuscades. Thus the gates were seized, and die 
three towns taken in the same hour and by the same device. 
But, as the generals were not present when the attacks were 

■ 

made, there were no bounds to the carnage which ensued; 
and the nation of the Ausonians, when there was scarcely 
any clear proof of the charge of its having rev&lted, was 
utterly destroyed, as if it had supported a ccmtest through a 
deadly war. 

XXVI. During this year, Luceria fell into the hands of 
the Samnites, the Roman garrison being betrayed to them. 
The actors in this treachery did not long go unpunished : the 
Roman army was. not far off, by whom the city, which lay b 
a plain, was taken at the first onset. The Lucerians and 
Samnites were to a man put to the sword ; and to such a 
length was resentment carried, that at Rome, on the senate 
being consulted about sending a colony to Luceria, many 
voted for the demolition of it. Their hatred was of the bit- 
terest kind, against a people whom they had been obliged 
twice to subdue by arms ; the great distance, also, made them 
averse from sending their citizens as colonists among nations 
so ill-affected towards them. However the resolution was 
carried, that such should be sent ; and accordingly two thou- 
sand five hundred were transported thither. This year, db- 
affection to the Romans becoming general, conspiracies were 
formed among the leading men at Capua, as well as at other 
places ; which being reported to the senate, they deemed it 
an affair by no means to be neglected. They decreed that 
inquiries should be made, and resolved that a dictator should 
be appointed to enforce these inquiries. Caius Msenius was 
accordingly nominated, and he appointed Marcus Foslius 
master of the horse. People's dread of that office was very 
great, insomuch that the Calavii, Ovius, and Novius, who 
were the heads of the conspiracy, either through fear of the 
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dictator's power, or the consciousness of guilt, previous to 
tlie charge against them being laid in form before him, chose, 
as appeared beyond doubt, to avoid trial by a voluntary 
death. As the subject of the inquiry in Campania was thus 
removed, the proceedings were then directed towards Rftme : 
fay construing the order of the senate to have meant, that 
enquiry should b^ made, not specially who at Capua, but 
generally, who at any place had formed cabals or conspira- 
des ; for that cabals, for the attaining of honours, were con- 
trary to the edicts of the state. The enquiry was extended 
to a greater latitude, with respect both to the matter, and to 
the Und of persons concerned. The dictator scrupled not to 
avow, that his power of research was unlimited: in conse- 
quence, some of the nobility were called to account ; and 
tbouglh they applied to the tribunes for protection, no one 
interposed in their behalf, or to prevent the charges from 
being received. On this the nobles, not those only against 
whom the charge was levelled, but the whole body, jointly 
insisted that such an imputation lay not against themselves, 
or their order, to whom the way to honoXirs lay open if not 
obstructed by fraud, but against the new men: so that even 
the dictator and master of the horse, with respect to that 
question, would appear more properly as culprits than in- 
quisitors ; and this they should know as soon as they went 
out of office. This so deeply affected M aenius, who was 
more solicitous about his character than his office, that he 
advanced into the assembly and spoke to this effect : ^' Ro- 
mans, of my past life ye are all witnesses ; and this honoura- 
ble office, which ye conferred on me, is, in itself, a testimony 
of my innocence. For the dictator, proper to be chosen for 
holding these enquiries, was not, as on many other occasions, 
where the exigencies of the state so required, the man who 
was most renowned in war ; but him whose course of life 
was most remote from such cabals. But certain of the nq- 
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bility (for what reason it is more proper that ye should judge, 
than that I, as a magistrate, should, without proof, insfnuate,) 
have laboured to stifle entirely the enquiries ;'and then, find* 
ing their strength unequal to it, rather thaii stand a trial, 
have fled for refuge to the strong hold of their adversaries, 
an appeal, and the support of the tribunes ; and, on being 
there also repulsed, (so fully were they persuaded, that every 
other measure was safer than the attempt to clear themselves,) 
have made an attack upon us ; and, though in private cha- 
racters, have not been restrained by a sense of decency from 
instituting a criminal process against a dictator. Now, that 
gods and men may perceive that they, to avoid a scrutiny as 
to their own conduct, attempt even impossibilities ; and that 
I willingly meet the char^, and face the accusations of my 
enemies, I divest myself of the dictatorship. And, consuls, 
I beseech you, that,. if this business is put into your hands 
by the senate, ye will make me and Marcus Foslius the first 
objects of your examinations ; it shall be manifested, that 
we owe our safety from such imputations to our own inno* 
cence, not to the dignity of office." He then abdicated' the 
dictatorship, as did Marcus Foslius, immediately after, his 
office of master of the horse ; and being the first brought to 
trial before the consuls, for to them the senate had committed 
the business, they were most honourably acquitted of all the 
charges brought by the nobles. Even Publilius Philo, who 
had so often been invested with the highest honours, and had 
performed so many eminent services, both at home and 
abroad, being disagreeable to the nobility, was brought to 
trial, and acquitted. Nor did the inquiry continue respecta- 
ble on account of the illustrious names of the accused, longer 
than while it was new, which is usually the case : it then be- 
gan to descend to persons of inferior rank ; and at length 
was suppressed, by means of those factions and cabals, 
against which it had been instituted. 
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XXVII. The accounts received of these matters, but more 
especially the hope of a revolt in Campania, for which a 
conspiracy had been formed, recalled the Samnites from their 
intended march towards Apulia, back to Caudium ; where, 
being near, they might, if any commotion should open them 
an opportunity, snatch Capua out of the hands of the Ro- 
mans. To the same place the consuls repaired with a power- 
ful army. They both held back for some time, on the differ- 
ent sides of the defiles, the road being dangerous to either 
party. Then the Samoites, making a short circuit through 
an open tract, marched down their troops into level ground 
in the Campanian plains, and there the hostile camps first 
came within view of each other. Both armies then made 
trial of their strength in slight skirmishes, more frequently 
between the horse than the foot ; and the Romans were no 
way displeased either at the issue of these, or at the protrac- 
tion of the war. The Samnite generals, on the contrary, 
were uneasy that their battalions should be weakened daily 
.by small losses, and the general vigour abated by inaction. 
They therefore marched into the field, disposing their caval- 
ly on both wings, with orders to give more heedful attention 
to the camp behind, than to the battle ; for that the line of 
.infantry would be able to provide for their qwn safety*. The 
consuls took post, Sulpicius in the right wing, Poetelius in 
.4he left. The right wing was stretched out wider than usual; 
the Samnites also on that side being formed in thin ranks, 
either with design of turning the flank of the enemy, or to 
avoid being themselves surrounded. On the left, besides 
that they were formed in more compact order, an addition 
waa made to their strength, by a sudden act of the consul 
Poete|ius : for the subsidiary cohorts, which were usually re- 
served for the exigencies of a tedious fight, he brought up 
immediately to the front, and, in the first onset, pushed the 
enemy with the who]^ of his force. The Samnite line of 
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infantiy giving way, their cavalry advanced to aupport tlieu; 
and, as they were charging in an oblique direction between 
the two lines, the Roman horse coming up at full speed, dis-* 
ordered their battalions and ranks of in£uitry, and cavalry, 
so as to oblige the whole line on that side to give ground. 
The left wing had not only the presence of Poetelius to ani- 
mate them, but that of Sulpicius likewise ; who, on the shout 
being first raised in that quarter, rode thither from his own 
division, which had not yet engaged. When he saw vic- 
tory no longer doubtful there, he returned to his own pott 
with twelve hundred men, but found affairs on that side 
in a very different posture ; the Romans driven firom their 
ground, and the victorious enemy pressing on thrir disorder- 
ed battalions. However, the arrival of the consul effected a 
speedy change in every particular ; for, on the sight of dieir 
-leader, the spirit of the soldiers was revived, and the bravery 
of the men, who came with him, rendered theta a more pow- 
erful reinforcement than even their number ; while the news 
of success in the other wing, of which they soon had visible 
proof, restored the vigour of the fight. From this time, the 
Romans became victorious through the whole extent of the 
line, and the Samnites, giving up the contest, were slain or 
taken prisoners,- except such as made their escape to Male* 
ventum, the town which is now called Beneventum. Thirt}' 
thousand of the Samnites were slain or taken, according to' 
the accounts of historians. 

XXVIII. The consuls, after this important victory, led 
forward the legions to lay siege to Bovianum ; and there they 
continued, during part of the winter, until Caius Poetelius 
being nominated dictator, with Marcus Foslius master of 

the horse, received the command of the army from 
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EC 311* ^^^ '^^^ consuls, Lucius Papiri us Cursor a fifth, 

and Caius Junius Bubulcus a second time. On 
hearing that the citadel of Fregella was taken by the Sam- 
nites, he left Bovianum, and proceeded to that city, of which 
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he recovered posseBs'ion without any contest, the Samnites 
abandoning it in the night : he then placed a strong garriBon 
thece, and returned into Campania, directing his operations 
principally to the recovery of Nola. Wiihin the walls of 
this place, the whole multitude of the Samnites, and the in- 
habitants of the country abopt Nola, shut themselves up, on 
the approach of the dictator. Having taken a view of the 
situation of the city, in order to open the approach to the 
fortifications, he set fire to all the buildings which stood 
round the walls, which were very numerous; and, in a short 
time after, Nola was taken, either by dictator Pcetelius, or the 
consul Caius Junius, but by which of them is uncertain. 
Those who attribute to the consul the honour of taking Nola, 
add, that he also took Atina and Calatia, and that Ptetelius 
was created dictator iu cbnscquence of a pestilence breaking 
•ut, merely for the purpose of driving the nail. The colo- 
nics of Suessa and Ppntix were established in this year. 
Suessa had been the property of the Auruncians : the Vol- 
sclans had occupied Pontix, an island lying within sight of 
iheir shore, A decree of the senate was also passed for con- 
ducting colonies to Interamna and Casinum. But the com- 
missioners were appointed, and the colonists, to 
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the number of four thousand, sent by the sue- n' /-'«.(, 

ceeding consuls, Marcus Valerius and Publius 
Decius. 

XXIX. The Samnites were now nearly disabled from 
continuing the war ; but, before the Roman senate was freed 
from all concern on that side, a report arose of the Etrurians 
intending to commence hostilities ; and there was not, in 
those' times, any nation, excepting the Gauls, whose arms 
were more dreaded, by reason both of the vicinity of their 
country, and of the multitude of their men. While, there- 
fore, one of the consuls prosecuted the remains of the war in 
Samnium, Publius Decius, who, being attacked by a severe 
illness, remained at Rome, by direction of the senate, nomi- 
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nated Caius, Junius Bubulcus dictator. He, as the magni-' 
tude of the aSair demanded, compelled all the younger citi- 
zens to enlist, and, with the utmost diligence, prepared all 
requisite matters. Yet he was not so elated by the power he 
had collected, as to think of commencing offensive operations^ 
'but prudently determined to remain quiet, unless the Etni* 
nans should become aggressors. The plans of the Etrurians 
were exacdy similar, with respect to preparing for, and ab» 
staining from, war: neither party went beyond their owi 
frontiers. The censorship of Appius Claudius and -Caiui 
Plautius, , for this year, was remarkable ; but the name of 
Appius has been handed down witU more cdebrity to poste- 
rity on account of his having made the road, called after hiai, 
the Appian, and for having conveyed water into the dty. 
Hiese works he performed alone $ for his colleague, over- 
whelmed with shame by reason of the infamous and. unwor- 
thy choice made of senators, had abdicated his oflke. Ap- 
pius, possessing that inflexibility of temper, which, from the 
earliest times, had been the characteristic of his family, held 
on the censorship by himself. By direction of the same Ap- 
pius, the Potitian family, in which the office of priests at- 
tendant on the great altar of Hercules, was hereditary, in- 
structed some of the public servants in the rites of that 
solemnity, with intention to delegate the same to them. The 
consequence, as related, is wonderful to be told, and suffi- 
cient to make people scrupulous of disturbing the established 
modes of religious solemnities : for, though there were, at 
that time, twelve branches of the Potitian family, all grown- 
up persons, and not fewer than thirty, yet they were every 
one, together with their offspring, cut off within the year ; so 
that the name of the Potitii became extinct, while the censor 
Appius also was pursued by the wrath of the gods ; and) 
some years after, deprived of sight. 
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XXX. The consuls of the succeeding year were Caius Ju- 
nius Biibulcus, a third time, and Quintus iEmilius 

«. . Y R443 
Barbula a second. In the commencement of their n'r'309* 

office, they complained before the people, that, by 
the improper choice which had been made of members of the 
senate, that body had been disgraced, several having been 
passed over who were preferable to the persons chosen in ; 
and they declared, that they would pay no regard to such 
election, made, without distinction of right pr wrong, merely 
to gratify interest or humour: they then immediately .called 
over the list of the senate, in the same order which had ts^eti 
place before the censorship of Appius Claudius and Caius 
Pfalatius. Two public employments, both relating to mili- 
lary affairs, came this year into the disposal of the peo|de ; 
one being an order, that sixteen of the tribunes, for four le-> 
gioin, should be appointed by the people ; whereas, hitherto, 
they had been generally bestowed by the dictators and con- 
Mils, and very few of the places were left to be filled by vote. 
This order was proposed by Lucius Atilius and Caius Mar- 
citts, plebeian tribunes. Another was, that the people like- 
wise should constitute two naval commissioners, for the 
eqiupping and refitting of tke fleet. The person who intro- 
duced this order of the people was Marcus Decius, plebeian 
tribune. Another transaction of this year I should pass over 
as trifling, were it not for the relation which it bears to reli- 
gion. The flute-players, taking offence because they had been 
prohibited, by the last censors, from holding their repasts in 
the temple of Jupiter, which had been customary from very 
early times, went off in a body to Tibur ; so that there was 
not one left in the city to play at the sacrifices. This affair 
gave uneasiness to the senate, on account of its consequences 
to religion ; and they sent envoys to Tibur with instructions, 
to endeavour that these men might be sent back to Rome. 
The Tiburtines readily promised compliance, and, first call- 
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ing them into the senate-house, warmly recommended to them 
to return thither ; and then, finding that they could not be 
prevailed on, practised an artifice not ill adapted to the dis- 
positions of that description of people: on a festival day, 
they invited them separately to their several houses, appa- 
rently with the intention of heightening the pleasure of their 
feasts with music, and there plied them with wine,of which such 
people are always fond, until they laid them asleep. In this 
state of insensibility they threw them into wagons, and car* 
ried theip away to Rome: nor did they know any thing of 
the, matter, until, the wagons having been left in the Forum, 
the light surprised them, still heavily sick from the debauch. 
The people then crowded about them, and, on their consent- 
ing at length to stay, privilege was granted them to ramble 
about the city in full dress, with music, during three days in 
every year. And that license, which we see practised at 
present^ and the right of being fed in the temple, was re- 
stored to those who played at the sacrifices. These incidents 
occurred while the public attention was deeply engaged by 
two most important wars. 

XXXI. The consuls adjusting the provinces between them, 
the Samnites fell by lot to Junius, the new war of Etruria to 
i£mi)ius. In the country of the former, the Samnites, find- 
ing themselves unable to take Cluvia, a Roman garrison, by 
force, had formed a blockade, and reduced it, by famine, to 
capitulate : and, after torturing with stripes, in a shocking 
manner, the townsmen who surrendered, had put them to 
death. Enraged at this cruelty, Junius determined to post* 
pone every thing else to the attacking of Cluvia ; and, on the 
first day that he assaulted the walls, took it by storm, and slew 
all who were grown to man^s estate. The victorious troops 
were led from thence to Bovianum ; this was the capital of 
the Pentrian Samnites, by far the most opulent of their cities, 
and the most powerful both in men and arms. The soldiers^ 
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Atimulated by the hope of plunder, soon made themselves 
masters of the town ; where, their resentment being less vio- 
lent, there was less severity exercised on the enemy ; but a 
quantity of spoil was carried off, greater almost than had ever 
been collected out of all Samnium, and the whole was libe- 
rally bestowed on the assailers. The Samnites now per6eiv- 
ing that the Romans possessed such a superiority in arms, 
that no force in the field, no camp, no cities, could withstand 
them, bent their whole attention to find out an opportunity of 
acting by stratagem. They conceived that the enemy, pro* 
ceeding with incautious eagerness in pursuit of plunder, 
might, on such occasion, be caught in a snare and overpow- 
ered. Some peasants who deserted, and some prisoners who 
were taken, (part of them being purposely thrown in the way, 
while others were met by accident,) concurred in their re- 
port to the consul, which at the same time was true, that a 
rast quantity of cattle had been driven together into a cer- 
tain defile of difficult access; and by which he was induced 
to lead thither the legions lightly accoutered, in order to 
seize the prey. Here, a very numerous army of the enemy 
had posted themselves, secretly, at all the passes ; and, as 
soon as they saw that the Romans had got into the defile, 
they rose up suddenly, with great clamour and tumult, and 
attacked them unawares. At first, an event so unexpected, 
caused some confusion, while they were taking their arms, 
and throwing the baggage into the centre ; but, as fiist as 
each had freed himself from his burden, and fitted himself 
with armt, they assembled about the standards, from every 
side ; and all, from the long course of their service, know- 
ing their particular ranks, they formed the line without any 
directions. The consul riding up to the place where the fight 
was most warm, leaped from his horse, and called ^^ Jupiter, 
Mars, and the other gods to witness, that he had come into 
that place, not in pursuit of any glory to himself, but of booty 
VOL. II. — 2 N 
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for his soldiers ; nor could any other fault be charged on Um, 
than too great a solicitude to enrich them at the expenic of 
the enemy. From the impending disgrace nothing could ex- 
tricate him but the valour of the troops : let them only join 
uniftiimously in a vigorous attack against a foe, whom dwy 
had already vanquished in the field, beaten out of their camps, 
and stripped of their towns, and who were now trying thdr 
last resource, in an attempt to over-reach them, by the con- 
trivance of an ambuscade, placing their reliance on the grouttd 
they occupied, not on their arms. But what ground, what 
station, was now unsurmoun table to Roman valour ?" The 
citadel of Fregells, and that of Sora, were called to their re- 
membrance, with many other places where difficulties fron 
situation had been surmounted. Animated by these exhor- 
tations, the soldiers, regardless of all obstacles, advanced 
against the enemy, posted above them ; and here they under- 
went a good deal of fatige in climbing the steep. But as sooo 
as the first battalions got footing in the plain, on the summit, 
and the troops perceived that they now stood on equal ground, 
the dismay was instantly turned on the plotters ; v'ho, dis- 
persing and casting away their arms, attempted, by flight, to 
recover the same lurking places, in which they had lately con- 
cealed themselves. But the difficulties of the ground, which 
had been their inducement to make choice of it, now entang- 
led them in the snares of their own contrivance : very few 
found means to escape ; twenty thousand men were slain, and 
the victorious Romans hastened in several parties to secure 
the booty of cattle, which the enemy had so unwisely thrown 
in their way. 

XXXII. While such was the situation of affairs in Sam- 
nium, all the states of Ejtruria, except the Arretians, had U- 
ken arms, and vigorously commenced hostilities, l)v laying 
siege to Sutrium ; which city, being in alliance with the Ro- 
mans, served as a barrier against Etruria. Thither the other 
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consul, ^milius, came with an army to dL-liver the allies 
from the siege. The KomnnB, on iheir arrival, were plenti- 
fully supplied, by the Sutrians, with provisions carried into 
thtir camp, which was pitchi^d before the city. The Etruri- 
ans spent the first day in deliberating, whether they should 
expedite, or protract the war. On the day following, their 
leaders, having determined on the speedier plan, in prefer- 
ence to the safer, as soon as the sun rose, displayed the sig- 
nal for battle, and the troops marched out to the field : which 
being reported to the consul, he instantly commanded notice 
to be given, ih.il ihey should take refreshment, and then ap- 
pear under arms. The order was obeyed : and the consul, 
seeing them armed and in readiness, ordered the standards to 
lie carried forth beyond the rampart, and drew up his men at 
St small distance from the enemy. Both parties stood a long 
time with fixed attention, each waiting for the shout and fight 
to begin on the opposite side ; and the sun had passed the 
meridian before a weapon was thrown by either. At length, 
rather than leave the place without something being done, the 
shout was given by the Eiruriana, the trumpets sounded, and 
the battalions advanced. Nor were the Romans less alert: 
both rushed to the flght with violent animosity, the Etrurians 
superior in numbers, the Komans in valour. The battle con- 
tinued a long time doubtful, and great numbers fell on both 
sides, particularly the men of greatest courage ; nor did vic- 
tory declare itself, until ihe second Hue of the Romans came 
Up fresh to the front, in the- place of the first, who were much 
fatigued. The Etrurian line not being supported by any fresh 
reserves, alt before and round the standards were slain, and 
in no battle whatever would have been seen a nobler stand, 
or a greater effusion of human blood, had not the night shel- 
tered the Etrurians, who were resolutely determined to resist 
to death ; so that the victors, not the vanquished, were the 
first who desisted from fighting. After sun>9et the signal for 
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retreat was given, and both parties retired in the night to 
their camps. During the remainder of the year, nothing 
memorable was effected at Sutrium : for, of the enemy's ar- 
my, the whole first line had been cut off, the reserves only 
being left, who were scarce sufficient to guard the camp ; 
and, among the Romans, a greater number died of their 
wounds, than had fallen in the field. 
XXXIII. Quintus Fabius, consul for the ensuing year, 

succeeded to the command of the army at Sutri« 
Y R444 
b'c'sos' ^^ ' ^^^ colleague given to him was Caius Mar- 

cius Rutilus. On the one side, Fabius brought 
with him a reinforcement from Rome, and, on the other, a 
new army had been sent for, and came from home, to the 
Etrurians. Many years had now passed without any disputes 
between the patrician magistrates and plebeian tribunes, when 
a contest tpok its rise from that family, which, seemed raised 
by fate as antagonists to the tribunes and commons of those 
times ; Appius Claudius, being censor, when the eighteen 
months had expired, which was the time limited by the i£mi* 
lian law for the duration of the censorship, although his col- 
league Caius Plautius had already resigned his office, could 
not be prevailed on, by any means, to give up his. Tlierc 
was a tribune of the commons, Publius Seropronius, who un- 
dertook to enforce the termination of the censorship, within 
the lawful time, by means of a legal process, which was not 
more popular than just, nor more pleasing to the people ge- 
nerally, than to every man of character in the city. After 
frequently appealing to the iEmilian law, and bestowing 
commendations on Mamercus iEmilius, who, in his dicta- 
torship, had been the author of it, for having contracted, 
within the space of a year and six months, the censorship, 
which formerly had lasted five years, and was a power which, 
in consequence of its long continuance, often became tyran- 
nical, he proceeded thus ; " Tell me, Appius Claudius, in 
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what manner you would have acted, had you been censor at 
the time when Caius Furius and Marcus Geganius were in 
that office V* Appius insisted, that ^ the tribune's question 
was irrelevant to his case. For, although the iEmilian law 
might bind those censors, during whose magistracy it was 
passed, — because the people made that law after they had 
become censors ; and whatever order is the last passed by 
the people, that is held to be law, and valid : — ^yet neither 
he, nor any of those, who had been created censors subse- 
quent to the passing of that law, could be bound by it.^' 

XXXIV. While Appius urged such frivolous arguments 
as these, which carried no conviction whatever, the other 
•aid, *^ Behold, Romans, the offspring of that Appius, who, 
being created decemvir for one year, created himself for a 
second ; and who, during a third, without being created 
even by himself or by any other, held on the fasces and the 
goverament ; nor ceased to continue in office, until the go- 
vernment itself, ill acquired, ill administered, and ill retain- 
ed, overwhelmed him in ruin. This is the same family, citi- 
zens, by whose violence and injustice ye were compelled to 
banish yourselves from your native city, and seize on the 
sacred mount ; the same, against which ye provided for 
yourselves the protection of tribunes ; the same, which oc- 
casioned you to form two armies, and to take post on the 
Aventine ; the same, which violendy opposed the laws against 
usury, and always the agrarian laws ; the same, which broke 
dffough the right of intermarriage between the patricians 
and the commons ; the same, which shut up the road to cu- 
mle offices against the latter: this is a name, more hostile to 
your liberty by far, than that of the Tarquinii. I pray you, 
Appius Claudius, diis being now the hundredth year since 
the dictatorship of Mamercus ^milius, during which period 
so many men of the highest characters and abilities have 
filled that office ; did none of these ever read the twelve ta- 
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bles ? None of them know, that, whatever was the last order 
of the people, that was law i Nay, ceruinly, they all knew 
it ; and they therefore obeyed the iEoiilian law, rathqr than 
the old one, under which the censors had been at first crea- 
ted ; because it was the last order ; and, because, when two 
laws are contradictory, the new always repeals the old. Do 
you mean to say, Appius, that the people are not bound by 
the iEmilian law i Or, that the people are bound, and you 
alone exempted i The iEmilian law bound those violent cen- 
sors, Caius Furius and Marcus Geganius, who showed what 
mischief that office might do in the state ; when, out of re- 
sentment for the limitation of their power, they disfranchised 
Mamercus iEmilius, the first man of the age, either in war 
or peace. It bound all the censors thenceforward, during 
the space of a hundred years. It binds Caius Plautius, your 
colleague, created under the same auspices, with the same 
privileges. Did not the people create him with the fullest 
privileges with which any censor ever was created f Or is 
yours an excepted case, in which this singularity peculiarly 
takes place i Shall the person, whom you create king of the 
sacrifices, laying hold of the style of sovereignty, say, that 
he was created with the fullest privileges with which any 
king was ever created at Rome ? Who, then, do you think, 
would be content with a dictatorship of six months i Who, 
with the office of interrex for five days ? Whom would you, 
with confidence, create dictator, for the purpose of driving 
the nail, or of exhibiting games ? How foolish, how stupid, 
do ye think those must appear in this man^s eyes, who, after 
performing most important services, abdicated the dictator- 
ship within the twentieth day ; or who, being irregularly 
created, resigned their office ? Why should I bring instances 
from antiquity? Lately, within these last ten years, Caius 
Msnius, dictator, having enforced inquiries with more strict- 
ness than consisted with the safety of some powerful men, a 
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charge was thrown out by his enemies, that he himself was 
infected with the very crime against which his inquiries were 
directed : — now M^nius, I say, in order that he might, in a 
private capacity, meet the imputation, abdicated the dictator- 
ship. I expect not such moderation in you ; you will not 
degenerate from your family, of all others the most impe- 
rious and assuming ; nor resign your office a day, nor even 
an hour, before you are forced to it. Be it so : but then let 
no one ekceed the time limited. It is enough to add a day, 
<lr n month, to the censorship. But Appius says, I will hold 
the censorship, and hold it alone, three years and six months 
longer than is allowed by the iEmilian law. Surely, this is 
Mte absolute power. Or will you fill up the vacancy with 
another colleague, a proceeding not allowable, even in the 
case of the death of a censor? You are not satisfied with hav- 

I 

ing, as if you were a religious censot*, hindered the most an- 
cient solemnity, and the only one instituted by the very deity, 
to whom it is performed, from being attended by priests of 
the highest rank, but degraded it to the ministration of ser- 
vants. You are not satisfied that a family, more ancient than 
the origin of this city, and sanctified by an intercourse of 
hospitality with the immortal gods, has, by means of you 
and your censorship, been utterly extirpated, with all its 
branches, within the space of a year, but would involve the 
whole commonwealth in guilt so horrid, that I dread even 
to mention it. This city was taken in that lustrum in which 
Caius Julius and Lucius Papirius were censors. On the 
death of Julius, Papirius, rather than resign 'his office, sub- 
stituted Marcus Cornelius Maluginensis as his colleague. 
Yet, how much more moderate was his ambition, Appius, 
than yours? Lucius Papirius neither held the censorship 
alone, nor beyond the time prescribed by law. But still, no 
one has since been found who would follow his example : all 
censors having, in case of the death of a colleague, abdicated 
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the office. As for you, neither the expiratioii of the time of 
your censorship, nor the resignation of your coUeagoe, nor 
law, nor shame, restrains you. Your fortitude is arrogance ) 
your boldness, a contempt of gods and men. Appius Clau- 
dius, in consideration of the dignity of that office, which you 
have borne, and of the respect due to it, I should be sorry, 
not only to offer you personal violence, but even to address 
you in language too severe. With respect to what I have 
hitherto said, your pride and obstinacy forced me to speaL 
And now, unless you pay obedience to the iEmilian law, I 
shall order you to be led to prison. Nor, since a rule has 
been established by our ancestors, that, in the election of 
censors, unless two shall obtain the legal number of suffraflM| 
neither shall be returned, but the election deferred,— willT 
suffer you, who could not singly be created censor, to hold 
the censorship without a* colleague.'' Having spoken to this 
effect, he ordered the censor to be seized, and borne to pri- 
son. But, although six of the tribunes approved of the pro- 
ceeding of their colleague, three gave their support to Ap- 
pius, on his appealing to them, and he held the censorship 
alone, to the great disgust of all ranks of men. 

XXXV. While such was the state of affairs at Rome, the 
Etrurians had laid siege to Sutrium, and the consul Fabius, 
as he was marching along the foot of the mountains, with 
design to succour the allies, and attempt the enemy's works, 
if he should see it practicable, was met by their army pre- 
pared for battle. The wide extended plain below, showing 
the greatness of their Force, the consul, in order to remedy 
his deficiency in point of number, by advantage of the ground, 
changed the direction of his route, a little towards the hills, 
where the way was rugged and covered with stones, and then 
formed his troops, facing the enemy. The Etrurians, think- 
ing of nothing but the multitude of their men, on which 
alone they depended, advanced with such haste and eager- 
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nesa, that, in order to come the sooner to a close engage- 
ment, they threw away their javelins, drew their swords, and 
rushed on. On the other side, the Romans poured down on 
them, sometimes javelins, and sometimes stones, which the 
place abundandy supplied ; so that the blows on their shields 
and helmets, confusing even those whom they did not wound, 
kept them from closing with their foe ; and they had no mis- 
sive weapons, with which to act at a distance. While they 
stood still, exposed to blows against which they had no suffi- 
cient defence, some even giving way, and the line growing 
unsteady and wavering, ths Roman spearmen, and the first 
rank, renewing the shout, poured down on them with drawn 
w^rdn. This attack the Etrurians could not withstand, but, 
facing about, fled precipitately towards their camp ; when the 
Roman cavalry getting before them, by galloping obliquely 
across the plain, threw themselves in the way of their flight, 
on which they quitted the road, and bent their course to the 
mountains. From thence, in a body, almost without arms, 
and debilitated with wounds, they made their way into the 
Ciminian forest. The Romans, having slain many thousands 
of the Etrurians, and taken thirty-eight military standards, 
took also possession of their camp, together with a vast quan- 
tity of spoil. They then began to consider of pursuing the 
enemy. 

XXXVI. The Ciminian forest was in those days deemed 
as impassable and frightful as the German forests have been 
in latter times ; not even any trader having ever attempted 
to pass it. Hardly any, besides the general himself, showed 
boldness enough to enter it ; so fresh was the remembrance 
of the disaster at Caudium in every one's mind. On this, 
Marcus Fabius, the consul's brother, (some say Cxso, others 
Caius Claudius, bom of the same mother with the consul,) 
undertook to explore the country, and to bring them in a 
* short time an account of every particular. Being educated 
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at Csre, where lie had friends, he was perfectly acquainted 
with the Etrurian language. I have seen it affirmed, that| 
iu those times, the Roman youth were commonly instructed 
in the Etrurian learning, as they are now in the Greek : bul 
it is more probable, that there was something very extraor- 
dinary in the person who acted so daringly a counterSeil 
part, and mixed among the enemy. It is said, that his only 
attendant was a slave, who had been bred up with him^ and 
who was therefore not ignorant of the same language. They 
received no further instructions at their departure, than fl 
summary description of the country through which they were 
to pass ; to this was added the names of the principal men, 
in the several states, to prevent their being at a loss in con- 
versation, and from being discovered by making some mis- 
take. They set out in the dress of shepherds, armed with 
rustic weapons, bills, and two short javelins each. Bul 
though their speaking the language of the country, with the 
fashion of their dress and arms, be supposed to have con- 
cealed them, it was more effectually done by the incredible 
circumstance of a stranger's passing the Ciminian forest. 
They are said to have penetrated as far as the Camertian 
district of the Umbrians : there the Romans ventured to own 
who they were, and, being introduced to the senate, treated 
ivith them, in the name of the consul, about an alliance and 
friendship ; and, after being entertained with courteous hos- 
pitality, were desired to acquaint the Romans, that, if they 
came into those countries, there should be provisions in rea- 
diness for the troops sufficient for thirty days, and that they 
should find the youth of the Camertian Umbrians prepared 
in arms, to obey their commands. When this information 
was brought to the consul, he sent forward the baggage at 
the first watch, ordering the legions to march in the rear of 
it. He himself staid behind with the cavalry, and next day, 
as soon as light appeared, rode up in a threatening manner 
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to the posts of the enemy, which had been stationed on the 
outside of the forest ; and, when he had detained them there 
for a sufficient length of time, he retired to his camp, and 
marching out by the opposite gate, overtook the main body 
of the army before night. At the first light, on the follow- 
ing day, he had gained the summit of Mount Ciminius, 
from whence, having a view of the opulent plains of Etruria, 
lie let loose his soldiers upon them. When a vast body had 
been driven off, some-tumultuary cohorts of Etrurian peasants, 
liastily collected by the .principal inhabitants of the district, 
met the Romans ; but in such disorderly array, that these 
rescuers of the prey were near becoming wholly a prey them- 
selves. These being slain or put to flight, and the country 
laid waste to a great extent, the Romans returned to their 
camp victorious, and enriched with plenty of every kind. It 
happened, that, in the mean time, five deputies, with two 
plebeian tribunes, had come hither, to charge Fabius in the 
name of the senate, not to attempt to pass the Ciminian forest. 
These, rejoicing that they had arrived too late to prevent 
the expedition, returned to Rome with the news of its suc- 
cess. 

XXXVII. The consul, by this expedition, instead of bring- 
ing the war nearer to a conclusion, only spread it to a ^ider 
extent : for all the tract, adjacent to the foot of Mount Cimi- 
nius, had felt his devastations ; and, out of the indignation 
conceived thereat, had roused to arms, not only the states of 
Ecruria, but the neighbouring parts of Umbria. They came 
therefore to Sutrium, with such a numerous army as they had 
never before brought into the field ; and not only ventured to 
encamp, on the outside of the wood, but, earnestly desirous 
of coming to an engagement as soon as possible, marched 
down to the plains to offer battle. The troops being mar- 
shalled, stood, at first; for some time, on their own ground, 
having left a space sufficient for the Romans to draw up, op- 
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posite to them ; but perceiving that these declined fighting, 
they advanced to the rampart ; where, observing that even 
the advanced guards had retired within the works, they at 
once began to insist clamorously on their general's ordering 
provisions for that day to be brought down to them ; for 
^^ they were resolved to remain there under arms ; and, eith- 
er in the night, or, at all events, at the dawn of day, to attack 
the enemy's camp." The Roman troops, though not less 
eager for action, were restrained by the commands of the ge* 
neral. About the tenth hour, the cqnsul ordered his men a 
repast ; and gave directions that they should be ready in arms, 
at whatever time of the day or night he should give the sig- 
nal. He then addressed a few words to them ; spoke in iugh 
terms of the wars of the Samnites, and contemptuously of the 
Etrurians, who ^^ were not," he said, ^^ to be compared with 
other nations, either in respect of abilities as soldiers, or in 
point of numbers. Besides, he had an engine at work, as they 
should find in due time : at present it was of importance to 
keep it secret." This he intimated, in order to raise the cou- 
rage of his men, damped by the superiority of the enemy's 
force ; and, from their not having fortified the post where 
they lay, the insinuation of a stratagem formed against them 
seemed the more credible. After refreshing themselves, they 
went to rest, and being roused without noise, about the fourth 
watch, took arms. The servants following the army, had 
axes put into their hands, to tear down the rampart and fill 
up the trench. The line was formed within the works, and 
some chosen cohorts posted close to the gates. Then, a litde 
before day, which in summer nights is the time of the pro* 
foundest sleep, the signal being given, the rampart was level- 
led, and the troops, rushing forth, fell upon the enemy, who 
were every where stretched at their length. Some were put 
to death before they could stir ; others half asleep, in their 
beds i the greatest part while they ran in confusion to arms . 
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few, in short, had time to defend themselves ; and these, who 
followed no particular leader^ nor orders, were quickly rout- 
ed and pursued by the Roman horse. They fled diflerent 
vays ; to the camp and to the woods. The latter afforded 
the safer refuge ; for the former, being situated in a plain, 
was taken the same day. The gold and silver was ordered 
to be brought to the consul ; the rest of the spoil was given 
to the soldiers. On that day, sixty thousand of the enemy 
were slain or taken. Some affirm, that this famous battle 
was fought on the farther side of the Ciminian forest, at Pe- 
nisia i and that the public had been under great dread, lest 
the army might be inclosed in such a dangerous pass, and 
overpowered by a general combination of the Etrurians and 
Umbrians. But on whatever spot it was fought, it is certain 
that the Roman power prevailed ; and, in consequence there- 
of, ambassadors came from Perusia, Cortona, and Arretium, 
which were then among the principal states of Etruria, to so- 
licit a peace and alliance with the Romans ; and they obtain- 
ed a truce for thirty years. 

XXXVIII. During these transactions in Etruria, the other 
consul, Caius Marcius Rutilus, took Allifae by storm from 
' the Samnites ; and many of their forts, and smaller towns, 
were either destroyed by his arms, or surrendered intire. 
About the same time also, the Roman fleet, having sailed to 
Campania, under Publius Cornelius, to whom the senate had 
given the command on the sea-coast, put into Pompeii. Im- 
mediately on landing, the marine soldiers set out to ravage 
the country about Nuceria : and after they had quickly laid 
waste the parts which lay nearest, and whence they could 
have returned to the ships with safety, they were allured by 
the temptation of plunder, as it often happens, to advance too 
far, and thereby roused the enemy against them. While they 
rambled about the country, they met no opposition, though 
they might have been cut off to a man ; but as they were re- 
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turning, 'in a careless manner, the peasants prertook them, 
not far from the ships, stripped- them of the booty, and even 
slew a great part of them. Those who escaped were driven 
in confusion to the ships. As the news of Fabius havhig 
marched through the Ciminian forest had occasioned violent 
apprehensions at Rome, so it had excited joy in proportion 
among the enemy in Samnium : they talked of the Roman 
army being pent up, and surrounded ; and of the Caudine 
forks, as a model of what they were to undergo. ^ Those 
people," they said, ^* ever greedy after further acquisitions, 
were now brought into inextricable difficulties, hemmed in, 
not more effectually by the arms of their enemy, than by the 
disadvantage of the ground." Their joy was even mingled 
with a degree of envy, because fortune, as they thought, had 
transferred the glory of finishing the Roman war, from the 
Samnites to the Etrurians : they hastened therefore, with 
their whole collected force, to crush the consul Caius Mar- 
cius ; resolving, if he did not give them an opportunity of 
fighting, to proceed, through the territories of the Marsians 
and Sabines, into Etruria. The consul met them, and a bat- 
tle was fought with great fury on both sides, but without a 
decisive issue. Although both parties suffered severely, yet 
the discredit of losing the day fell on the Romans, because 
several of equestrian rank, some military tribunes, with one 
lieutenant-general, had fallen ; and, what was more remark- 
able than all, the consul himself was wounded. This event, 
exaggerated by report, as is usual, greatly alarmed the senate, 
so that they resolved on having a dictator nominated. No 
one entertained a doubt that the nomination would light on 
Papirius Cursor, who was then universally deemed to pos- 
sess the greatest abilities as a commander : but they could 
not be certain, either that a message might be conveyed with 
safety into Samnium, where all was in a state of hostility, or 
that the consul Marcius was alive. The other consul, Fabius, 
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was at enmity with Papirius on his own account ; and, lest 
this resentment might prove an obstacle to the public good, 
the senate voted that deputies of consular rank should be sent 
lo him, who, uniting their own influence to that of govern- 
ment, might prevail on him to drop, for the sake of his coun- 
try, all remembrance of private animosities. When the de- 
puties came to Fabius, and delivered to him the decree of se- 
nate, adding such arguments as were suitable to their instruc- 
tions, the consul, casting his eyes towards the ground, retired 
in silence, leaving them in uncertainty what part he intended 
to act. Then, in the silent. time of the night, according to the 
established custom, he nominated Lucius Papirius dictator. 
When the deputies returned him thanks, for so very merito* 
rknisly subduing his passion, he still persevered in obstinate 
silence, and dismissed them without any answer, or mention 
of what he had done : a proof that he felt an extraordinary 
degree of resentment, which it cost him a violent struggle to 
suppress. Papirius appointed Caius Junius Bubulcus mas- 
ter of the horse ; and, as he was proceeding, in an assembly 
of the Curiae*, to get an order passed, respecting the com- 
mand of the army, an unlucky omen obliged him to adjourn 
it ; for the Curia, which was to vote first, happened to be the 
Faucian, remarkably distinguished by two disasters, the tak-> 
ing of the city, and the Caudine peace ; the same Curia 
having voted first in those years in which the said events are 
found. Licinius Macer supposes this Curia ominous, also on 
account of a third misfortune, that which was experienced at 
the Cremera. 

XXXIX. Next day the dictator, taking the auspices anew, 

' * The comitia curiatOf or aaaemblies of the curiz, alone had the power of 
conferring military command ; no magistrate therefore could assume tlie 
command without the previous order of their assembly. In time, this came 
to be a mere matter of form ; yet the practice always continued to be ob- 
lerved. 
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ol^tained tbe order, and, inarching out at the head of the le- 
gions, lately raised, on the alarm occasioned by the army 
passing the Ciminian forest, came to Longula ; where, having 
received the troops of the consul Marcius, he led on his 
forces to battle ; nor did the enemy seem to decline the com* 
bat. However, they stood under arps, until night came on; 
neither side choosing to begin the fray. After this, they 
continued a considerable time encamped near each other, 
without coming to action ; neither diffident of their own 
strength, nor despising the adversary. Meanwhile the army 
in Etruria was fully employed : for a decisive battle was 
fought with the Umbrians, in which the enemy was routed, 
but lost not many men, for they did not maintain the fight 
with the vigour with which they began it. Besides this,, the 
Etrurians having made a levy of troops, enforced by the 
sanctions of the devoting law, each man choosing another, 
came to an engagement at the Cape of Vadimon, with more 
numerous forces, and, at the same time, with greater spirit 
than they had ever shown before. The battle was fought 
with such animosity, that no javelins were thrown by either 
party : swords alone were made use of ; and the fury of the 
combatants was still higher inflamed by the long continued 
contest ; so that it appeared to the Romans as if they were 
disputing, not with Etrurians, whom they had so often 
conquered, but with a new race. Not the least intention of 
giving ground appeared in any part : the first lines fell ; and, 
lest the standards should be exposed, without defence, the 
second lines were formed in their place. At length, even 
the last reserves were called into action ; and such was the 
extremity of the difficulty and danger, that the Roman ca- 
valr}' dismounted, and pressed forward, through heaps of 
arms and bodies, to the front ranks of the infantry, A new 
army, as it were, thus starting up, disordered the battalions 
of the Etrurians ; and the rest, weak as their condition was, 
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seconding this attack, broVe at last through the enemy's 
ranks. Their obstinacy then began to give way; some com- 
panies quilted their posts, and, as soon as ihry once turned 
their backs, betook themscli'es to open (light. That day first 
broke the strength of the Etrurians, now grown exuberant 
through a long course of prosperity ; all the flower of their 
men were cut off, and the Romans, without halting, seized 
and sacked their camp. 

XL. Equal danger, and an issue equally glorious, soon 
after attended the war with the Samnites; who, besides their 
many preparations for the field, made no little glitter with 
new decorations of their armour. Their troops were in two 
divisions, one of which had their shields embossed with gold, 
the other with silver. The shape of the shield was this ; 
broad at the middle to cover the breasi and shoulders, and 
flat at top, sloping off gradually so as to become pointed be- 
low, that it might be wielded with ease j a loose coal of mail 
also helped to defend the breast, and the left leg was covered 
withagreave; their helmets were adorned with plumes, to 
add to the appi:arance of their stature. The golden-armed 
soldiers wore lunicks of various colours; the silver -armed, 
of white linen. To the latter, the right wing was assigned; 
the former took post on the left. The Uomans had been ap- 
prised of these splendid accoutrements, and had been taught 
by their commanders, that " a soldier ought to be rough ; not 
decorated with gold and silver, but placing his confidence in 
his sword. That matters of this kind were in reality spoil 
rather than armour ; glittering before action, but soon losing 
their brilliancy when besmeared with blood. That the 
brightest ornament of a soldier was valour ; that all those 
trinkets would follow victor}-, and that those rich enemies 
would be valuable prizes to the poorer conquerors." Cursor, 
having animated his men with these observations, led them 
||- on to battle. He took post himself on the right wing, giving 

L_ 
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the command of the left to the master of the hone. At the 
first onset, the conflict between the two armies became dcs- 
perate, while the dictator and the master of the horse wcie 
eagerly contending on which wing victory should first show 
itself. It happened that Junius first, with the left whig, 
made the right of the enemy give way ; this consisted of 
men devoted after the custom of the Samnites, and on diat 
iiccount distinguished by white garments and armour of equal 
whiteness. Junius, saying *^ he would sacrifice these to Plu- 
to," pressed forward, disordered their ranks, and made an 
evident impression: which being perceived by the <tictator, 
he exclaimed, *^ Shall the battle begin on the left wing, and 
shall the right, the dictator's own troops, only second the 
arms of others, and not claim the greatest share of the vic« 
toty ?" This spurred on the soldiers : nor did the cavalry 
yield to the infantry in bravery, nor the ardour of lieutenant- 
generals to that of the commanders. Marcius Valerius from 
the right wing, and Publius Decius from the left, both men 
of consular rank, rode off to the cavalry, posted on the ex- 
tremities of the line, and, exhorting them to join in putting 
in for a share of the honour, charged the enemy on the flanks. 
The Roman legions, on observing the confusion of the Sam- 
nites, by being thus assailed on both sides, renewed the shout, 
and rushing forcibly on them, they began to fly. And now 
the plains were quickly filled with heaps of bodies and splen- 
did armour. At first, their camp received the dismayed 
Samnites ; but they did not long retain even the possession 
of that : before night it was taken, plundered, and burnt. 
The dictator triumphed, in pursuance of a decree of the 
senate -, and the most splendid spectacle by far, of any in 
his procession, was the captured arms : so magnificent were 
they deemed, that the shields, adorned with gold, were dis« 
tributed among the owners of the silver shops to serve as 
embellishments to the Forum. Hence, it is said, arose the 
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custom of the Forum being decorated by the iEdiles, when 
the grand processions are made, on occasion of the great 
games. The Romans, indeed, converted these extraordinary 
arms to the honour of the gods : but the Campanians, out of 
pride, and in hatred of the foe, gave them as ornaments to 
their gladiators, who used to be exhibited as a show at their 
feasts, and whom they distinguished by the name of Sam- 
nites. During this year, the consul Fabiuff fought with the 
remnants of the Etrurians at Perusia, which city also had 
Tiolated the truce, and gained an easy and decisive victory. 
After this, he marched up to the walls of the town, and would 
have taken it, had not deputies come out and capitulated. 
Having placed a garrison at Perusia, and sent on before him 
to the Roman senate, the embassies of Etruria, who solicited 
friendship, the consul rode into the city in triumph, for suc- 
cesses more important thafi those of the dictator. Besides, 
a great share of the honour of reducing the Samnites was 
attributed to the lieutenant-generals, Publius Decius and 
Marcus Valerius ; whom, at the next election, the people, 
with universal consent, declared the one consul, the other 
prsetor. 

XLI. Fabius, in consideration of his extraordinary merit 
in the conquest of Etruria, was re-elected into 
the consulship. Decius was appointed his col- « p'tjtf' 
league. Valerius was created pnetor a fourth 
time. The consuls divided the provinces between them. 
Etruria fell to Decius, Samnium to Fabius. The latter, 
having marched to Nuceria, rejected the application of the 
people of Alfatema, who then sued for peace, because they 
had not accepted it when oiFered, and by force of arms com- 
pelled them to surrender. A battle was fought with the 
Samnites, who were overcome without much difficulty : nor 
would the memory of that engagement have been preserved, 
except that in it the Marsians first appeared in arms again^ 
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the Romans. The defection of the Manians was foDowed 
by that of the Pelignians, who met the same fate. The other 
consiU, Decius, was likewise very successful in his opera* 
tioDS : through the terror with which he inspired the Tar- 
quinians, he compelled them tp supply his army with com, 
and to sue for a truce of forty years. He took several forts 
from the Volsinians by assault, some of wluch he demolish- 
ed, that they might not serve as receptacles to the enemy, 
and, by extending his operations through every quarter, dif* 
fused such a dread of his arms, that the whole Etrurian na» 
tion sued to him for an aUiance : this they did not obtain ; 
but a truce for a year was granted them. The pay of the 
Roman army for that year was furnished by the enemy ; and 
two tunicks for each soldier were exacted from them : this 
was the purchase of the truce. The tranquillity now esta* 
blished in Etruria was interrupted by a sudden insurrecUon 
of the Umbrians, a nation whidi had suffered no injury from 
the war, except what inconvenience the country had felt in 
the passing of the army. These, by calling into the field all 
their own young men, and forcing a great part of the Etru- 
rians to resume their arms, made up such a numerous force, 
that, speaking of themselves with ostentatious vanit}', and of 
the Romans with contempt, they boasted that they would 
leave Decius behind in Etruria, and march away to besiege 
Rome ; which design of theirs being reported to the consul 
Decius, he removed by long marches from Etruria towards 
their city, and sat down in the district of Pupinia, in readi« 
ness to act according to the intelligence which he might re- 
ceive of the cnemy^s motions. Nor was the insurrection of 
the Umbrians slighted at Rome : their very threats excited 
fears among the people, who had experienced, in the calami- 
ties suffered from the Gauls, the insecurity of the city where- 
in they resided. Deputies were therefore dispatched to the 
consul Fabius, with directions, that, if he had any respite 
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from the war of the Samnitts, he should, with all haste, lead 
his army into Umbria. The consul obeyed the order, and, 
by forced marches, proceeded to Mevania, where the forces 
of the Umbrians then lay. The unexpected arrival of the 
consul, whom they had believed to be su£Bciendy employed 
in Samnium, far distant Arom their country, so thoroughly 
affrighted the Umbrians, tl^jt several advised retiring to their 
fintified towns ; others, the laying aside their arms. How- 
ever, one district, called by themselves Materina, prevmled 
on the rest, not only to retain their arms, but to come to an 
immediate engagement. They fell upon Fabius while he was 
fiortifying his camp. When the consul saw them rushing im- 
petuously towards his rampart, he called off his men from 
the ¥rark, and drew them up in the best manner which the 
nature of the place and the time allowed ; encouraged them 
by displa]ring, in honourable and just terms, the glory which 
they had acquired, as well in Ecruria as in Samnium, and 
bade them finish this insignificant appendage to the Etrurian 
war, and take vengeance for the impious expressions in which 
these people had threatened to attack the city of Rome. Such 
was the alacrity of the soldiers on hearing this, that, raising 
the shout spontaneously, they interrupted the general's dis- 
course, and, without waiting for orders, advanced, with the 
sound of all the trumpets and comets, in full speed against 
the enemy. They made their attack, not as on men, or, at 
least, men in arms, but, what must appear wonderful in the 
relation, began by snatching the standards out of the hands 
which held them ; and then, the standard-bearers themselves 
were dragged to the consul, and the armed soldiers hauled 
from the one line to the other; little resistance was any 
where made, and the business was performed, not so much 
with swords, as with their shields, with the bosses of which, 
and thrusts of their elbows, they bore down the foe. The 
prisoners were more numerous than the slain, and through 
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the whole line the Umbrians called on each other, with one 
voice, to lay down their arms. Thus a surrender was made 
in the midst of action, by the first promoters of the war; 
and, on the next and foUowing days, the other states of this 
people also surrendered. The Ocriculans were admitted to a 
treaty of friendship on giving security. 

XLII. Fabius, after reaping laurels in a war allotted to 
another, led back his army into his own province. And as, 
in the preceding year, the people had, in consideration of 
his services so successfully performed, re-elected him to the 
consulship, so now the senate, from the same motive, not- 
withstanding a warm opposition made by Appius, prolonged 
his coojimand^for the year following, in which Ap* 
BP'^ofi* I^^^ Claudius and Lucius Volumnius were con- 
suls. In some annals I find, that Appius, still 
holding the office of censor, declared himself a candidate for 
the consulship, and that his election was stopped by a protest 
of Lucius Furius, plebeian tribune, until he resigned the 
censorship. After his election to the consulship, the new 
war with the Salkntines, who had taken arms, being decreed 
to his colleague, he remained at Rome, with design to in* 
crease his interest by popular intrigues, since the means of 
procuring honour in war were placed in the hands of others. 
Volumnius had no reason to be dissatisfied with his province : 
he fought many battles with good success, and took several 
cities by assault. He was liberal in his donations of the spoil; 
and this munificence, engaging in itself, he enhanced by his 
courteous demeafiour, by which conduct he inspired his sol- 
diers with ardour to meet both toil and danger. Quintus 
Fabius, proconsul, fought a pitched battle with the armies of 
the Samnites, near the city of AUifse. The victory was com- 
plete. The enemy were driven from the field, and {)ursued 
to their camp ; nor would they have kept possession of that, 
had not the day been almost spent. It was invested, how- 
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ever, before night, and guarded until day, lest any should 
slip away. Next morning, while it was scarcely clear day, 
they proposed to capitulate, and it was agreed, that such as 
were natives of Samnium sheuld be dismissed with single 
garments. AU these were sent under the yoke. No precau- 
tion was taken in favour of the allies of the Samnites : they 
were sold by auction, to the number of seven thousand- 
Those who declared themselves subjects of the Hemicians, 
were kept by themselves under a guard. All these Fabius 
sent to Rome to the senate ; and, after being examined, whe- 
ther it was in consequence of a public order, or aa voIun> 
teers, that they had carried arms on the side of the Samnitcs 
against the Romans, they were distributed among the states 
of the Latinea, to be held in custody ; and it was ordered, 
that the new consuls, Publius Cornelius Arvina, 
and Quintus Marcius Tremulus, who by this p'f ~q-' 
time had been elected, should lay that affair entire 
before the senate : this gave such offence to the Hemicians, 
that, at a meeting of all the states, assembled by the Anag- 
nians, in the circus called the Marilime, the whole nation of 
the Hemicians, excepbng the Alatrians, Ferentines, and 
Verulans, declared war against the Roman people. 

XLIII. In Samnium also, in consequence of the departure 
of Fabius, new commotions arose. Calatia and Sora, and the 
Roman garrisons stationed there, were taken, and the prisoners 
treated with extreme cruelty : Publius Cornelius was there- 
fore sent thither with an army. The command against the 
new enemy (for by this time an order had passed for declar* 
ing war against the Anagnians, and the rest of the Hemicians) 
was decreed to Marcius. These, in the beginning, secured 
all the passes between the camps of the consuls, in such a 
manner, that no messenger, however expert, could make hi» 
way from one to the other ; and each consul spent several 
days in absolute uncertainty and in anxious suspense con- 
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cerning the state of the other. Apprehenaioiis for their safety 
spread even to Rome ; so that all the younger citizens wera 
compelled to enlist, and two regular armies were raised, to 
answer sudden emergencies. The conduct of the Hemicians, 
during the progress of the war afterwards, showed noduQg 
suitable to the present alarm, or to the ancient renown of 
that nation. Without ever making any effort worth mentioii- 
ing, being beaten out of three different camps within n few 
days, they stipulated for a truce of thirty days, during which 
they might send to Rome, to the senate, on the terms of finv 
nishing two months' pay, and com, and a tunic to every sob 
dier. The senate referred diem back to Marcius, whom 
they empowered to determine on the affair, and he accepted 
'their submission. Meanwhile, in Samnium, the other consul, 
though superior in strength, was very much embarrassed by 
the nature of his situation : the enemy had blocked up all die 
roads, and seized on the passable defiles, so as to stop all sop* 
plies of provisions ; nor could the consul, though he da^ 
drew out his troops, and oiFered battle, allure them to an en- 
gagement. It was evident, that neither could the Samnite 
support an immediate contest, nor the Roman a delay of ac- 
tion. The approach of Marcius, who, after he had subdued 
the Hemicians, hastened to the succour of his colleague, put 
it out of the enemy's power any longer to avoid fighting : for 
they, who had not deemed themselves a match in the field, 
*t\^vi for one of the armies, could surely not suppose that, if 
they should allow the two consular armies to unite, they 
could have any hope remaining : they made an attack, there- 
fore, on Marcius, as he was approaching in the irregular or- 
der of march. The baggage was hastily thrown together in 
the centre, and the line formed as well as the time permitted. 
The shout, which reached the post of Cornelius, with the 
dust observed at a distance, excited a bustle and hurry in his 
camp. Ordering his men, instantly, to arms, and leading 
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them out to the field with the utmost haste, he charged the 
flant of the enemy's line, which had enough to do in the 
other dispute, at the same time exclaiming, that " it would 
be the height of infamy, if they suffered Marcius's army to 
monopolize the honour cif both victories, and did not assert 
their claim to the glory of iheir own war." He bore down 
all before him, and pushed forward, through the midst of 
the enemy's line, to their camp, which, being left without a 
guard, he took and set on fire ; aud the flumes of it being 
seen by the soldiers of Murcius, and likewise by the enemy 
on their looking about, a general flight immediately took 
place among the Samnites. But they could not effect an es- 
cape ID any direction ; in every quarter ihcy met death. 
After a slaughter of thirty thousand men, the consuls had 
now given the signal for retreat ; and were collecting, into 
one body, their several forces, who were employed in mutual 
congratulations, when some new cohorts of the enemy, which 
had been levied for a reinforcement, being seen at a distance, 
occasioned a renewal of the carnage. On these the conquer- 
ors rushed, without any order of the consuls, or signal re- 
ceived, crying out, that they would give these Samnites an 
introduction to service, which they would not like. The 
consuls indulged the ardour of the legions, well knowing that 
raw troops mixed with veterans dispirited by defeat, would 
be incapable even of attempting a contest. Nor were they 
wrong in their judgment : all the forces of the Samnites, ojfi 
and new, fled to the nearest mountains. These the Romaa 
army also ascended, so that no situ.ttion afforded safety to 
the vanquished : they were beaten off, even from the sum- 
mits which they had seized. And now, they all, with one 
voice, supplicated for a suspension of arms. On which, be- 
ing ordered to furnish corn for three months, pay for a year, 
and a tunic to each of the soldiers, they sent deputies to \ht 

t senate to sue for peace. Cornelius was left in Santnium. 
VOL. II.— 2 Q 
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Marcius returned into the cky, in triumph over the Hemi- 
cians ; and a decree was passed for erecting to him, in the 
Forum, an equestrian statue, which was placed before die 
temple of Castor. To three states of the-Hemicians (the 
Alatrians, Verulans, and Ferentines,) their owti laws were 
restored, because they preferred these, to the being made 
citizens of Rome ; and they were permitted to iotemiany 
with each other, a privilege which they alone of the Henu» 
cians, for a long time after, enjoyed. To the Anagnians and 
the others who had made war on the Romans, was granted 
the freedom of the state, without the right of voting ; puUic 
assemblies, and intermarriages, were not allowed Aem, and 
their magistrates were prohibited from acting, except in the 
ministration of public worship. During this year, Caioi 
Junius Bubulcus, censor, contracted for the building of a 
temple to Health, which he had vowed during his consulate 
in the war with the Samnites* By the same person, and hit 
colleague, Marcus Valerius Maximus, roads were made 
through the fields at the public expense. During the same 
year the treaty with the Carthaginians was renewed a third 
time, and ample presents made to their ambassadors who 
came on that business. 

XLIV. This year had a dictator in office, Publius Corne- 
lius Scipio, with Publius Decius Mus, master of the horse. 
By these the election of consuls was held, being the purpose 
fc^ which they had been created, because neither of the con- 
suls could be absent from the armies. The con* 
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-an'cyf^A* auls elected were Lucius Postumius and Titus 

Minucius ; whom Piso places next after Quintus 
Fabius and Publius Decius, omitting the two years in which 
I have set clown Claudius with Volumnius, and Cornelius 
with Marcius, as con:uls. Whether this happened through 
a lapse of memory in digesting his annals, or whether he pur- 
posely passed over those two consulates as deeming the ac- 
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counts of them fake, cannot be ascertained. During this 
year the Samnites made incursions into the district of Stellse 
in the Campanian territory. Both the consuls were there- 
fore sent into Samnium, and proceeded to different regions, 
Postumius to Tifernum, Minucius to Bovianum. The first 
engagement happened at Tifemum, where Postumius com- 
manded. Some say, that the Samnites were completely de- 
feated, and twenty thousand of them made prisoners. Others, 
that the armies separated without victory on either side ; 
and that Postumius, counterfeiting fear, withdrew his forces 
privately by night, and marched away to the mountains; 
whither the enemy also followed, and took possession of a 
strong hold two miles distant. The consul, having created a 
belief that he had come thither for the sake of a safe post, 
and a fruitful spot, (and such it really was,) secured his camp 
with strong works. Furnishing it with magazines of eveiy 
thing useful, he left a strong guard to defend it ; and, at the 
third watch, led away the legions, lightly accoutred, by the 
shortest road which he could take, to join his colleague, who 
lay opposite to his foe. There, by advice of Postumius, 
Minucius came to an engagement ; and when the fight had 
continued doubtful through a great part of the day, Postu- 
mius, with his fresh legions, made an unexpected attack on 
the enemy's line, spent by this time with fatigue : thus, wea- 
riness and wounds having rendered them incapable even of 
flying, they were cut off to a man, and twenty-one standards 
taken. The Romans then proceeded to Postumius's station, 
where the two victorious armies falling upon the enemy, aU 
ready dismayed by the news of what had passed, routed and 
dispersed them : twenty-six military standards were taken 
here, and the Samnite general, Statius Gellius, with a great 
number of other prisoners, and both the camps, fell into the 
hands of the conquerors. Next day Bovianum was besieged, 
and soon after taken. Both the consuls were honoured with 
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a triumph, and with high applause of their exceUent conduct 
Some writers say, that the consul Minucius was broug^ 
back to the camp grievously wounded, and that he died there; 
that Marcus Fulvius was substituted consul in his place, and 
that it was he, who, being sent to command Minucius^s army, 
took Bovianum. During the same year, Sora, Arpinum, and 
Censennia were recovered from the Samnites. The statue of 
Hercules the Great was erected in the Capitol, and dedi- 
cated. 

XLV. In the succeeding consulate of Publius Sulpicius 

Saverrio and Publius Sempronius Sophus, the Sam* 
Y R 449 . . 

BCsos' ^^^^^v desirous either of a termination or a cessa^. 

tion of hostilities, ,8ent ambassadors to Rome to 
treat of peace ; to whose submissive solicitations this answer 
was returned, that ^^ had not the Samnites frequently sdU- 
cited peace, at times when they were actually preparing for 
war, their present application might, perhaps, in the course 
of negociating, have produced the desired effect. But now, 
since words had hitherto proved vain, people's conduct might 
be guided by facts : that Publius Sempronius the consul 
would shortly be in Samnium with an army : that he could 
not be deceived in judging whether their dispositions inclined 
to peace or war. He would bring the senate certain informa- 
tion respecting every particular, and their ambassadors might 
follow the consul on his return from Samnium." The Roman 
army accordingly marched through all parts of Samnium, 
found every thing in a state of peace, and was liberally sup* 
plied with provisions ; on which, a renewal of the old treaty 
was, this year, granted to the Samnites. The Roman arms 
were then turned against the iEquans, their old enemies, but 
who had, for many years past, remained quiet, under a falla* 
cious appearance of friendship. The reason of making war 
on them was, that while- the Hernicians were in a state of 
prosperity^ these had, in conjunction with them, frequently 
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sent aid to the Samnites ; and after the Hernicians were sub- 
dued, almost the whole nation, without dissembling that they 
acted by public authority, had revolted to the enemy ; and 
when, after the conclusion of the treaty with the Samnites at 
Rome, ambassadors were sent to demand satisfaction, they 
said, that ^^ this was only a trial made of them, on the ex- 
pectation that they would through fear suffer themselves to 
be made Roman citizens. But how much that condition 
Iras to be wished for, they had been taught by the Hemi* 
cians ; who, when they had the option, preferred their own 
laws to the freedom of the Roman state. To people who 
wished for liberty to choose what they judged preferable, the 
necessity of becoming Roman citizens would have the nature 
of a punishment." In resentment of these declarations, ut- 
tered publicly in their assemblies, the Roman people ordered 
war to be made on the iEquans ; and, in prosecution of this 
new undertaking, both the consuls marched from the city, 
9nd sat down at the distance of four miles from the camp of 
the enemy. The troops of the iEquans, like tumultuary re- 
cruits, in consequence of their having passed such a number 
of years without waging war on their own account, were all 
in disorder and confusion, without established officers and 
without command. Some advised to give battle, others to 
defend the camp ; the greater part were influenced by con- 
cern for the devastation of their lands, likely to take place, 
and the consequent destruction of their cities, left with weak 
garrisons. Among a variety of propositions, they however 
heard one which tended to transfer every man's attention 
from the public interests to the care of his private concerns. 
It recommended that, at the first watch, they should depart 
from the camp by different roads, and carry all their effects 
into the cities, where they might be secured by the strength 
of the fortifications ; this they all approved and warmly cele- 
brated. When the enemy were aow dispersed through the 
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country, the Romans, tt the fint dawn, marched out to the 
field, and drew up in order of battle, but no one comhigf to 
oppose them, they advanced in a brisk pace to Ae camp. 
Perceiving neither guards before the gates, nor soldiers oa 
the ramparts, nor the usual bustle of a campy*— surprised at 
the extraordinary silence, they halted in apprehension of 
some stratagem. At length, passing over the rampart, and 
finding the whole deserted, they proceeded to search out the 
tracks of the enemy. But these, as they scattered themselves 
to every quarter, occasioned perplexity at first A ft e r w ard s 
discovering their design by means of scouts, they attacked 
their cities, one after another, and, within the space of fifty 
days, took, entirely by force, forty-one towns, most of which 
were razed and burnt, and the race of the iEquans almost ex« 
tirpated. A triumph was granted over the .£quans. The 
Marrucinians, Marsians, Pelignians, and Ferentans, warned 
by the example of their disasters, sent deputies to Rome to 
solicit peace and ftiendship ; and these states, on their sub* 
missive applications, were admitted into alliance. 

XLVI. In the same year, Caius Flavius, son of Cneius, 
grandson of a freed man, a notary, in low circumstances 
originally, but artful and eloquent, was appointed curule 
sedile. I find in some annak, that, being in attendance on 
the sediles, and seeing that he was voted sedile by the prero- 
gative tribe, but that his name would not be received, because 
he acted as a notary, he threw down his tablet, and took an 
oath, that he would not, for the future, follow that business. 
But Licinius Macer contends, that he had dropped the em- 
ployment of notary a considerable time before, having already 
been a tribune, and twice a triumvir, once for regulating the 
nightly watch, and another time for conducting a colony. 
However, of this there is no dispute, that to the contempt 
thrown by the nobles on the meanness of his condition, he 
opposed much firmness. He made public the rules of pro- 
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ceeding in judicial causea, . hitherto shut up in the closets of 
the pontiffs ; and hung up to public view, round the Forum, 
the calendar on white tablets, that all might know when busi- 
ness could be transacted in the courts. To the great displea- 
aure of the nobles, he performed the dedication of the tern- 
|de of Concord, in the area of Vulcan's temple ; and the 
chief pontiff, Cornelius Barbatus, was compelled by the uni- 
ted instances of the people, to dictate to him the form of 
words, although he affirmed, that, consistently with the prac- 
tice of antiquity, no other than a consul, or commander-in- 
chief, could dedicate a temple. This occasioned a law to be 
proposed to the people, by direction of the senate, that no 
person should dedicate a temple, or an altar, without an or- 
der from the senate, or from a majority of the plebeian tri- 
bunes. The incident which I am about to mention would 
be trivial in itself, were it not an instance of the freedom as- 
sumed by plebeians in opposition to the pride of the nobles : 
Flavius coming to make a visit to his colleague, who was 
uck, some young nobles who were sitting there agreed among 
themselves not to pay him the compliment of rising at his 
entrance ; on which he ordered his curule chair to be brought 
thither, and from his honourable seat of office enjoyed the 
Mght of his enemies tortured with envy. However, Flavius 
owed his appointment to the sdileship to a faction composed 
of the lowest class of people, which had gathered strength 
during the censorship of Appius Claudius : for he was the 
first who degraded the senate, by electing into it the imme- 
diate descendants of freed men ; and when he found that no 
one allowed that election as valid, and that his conduct, in 
tbe senate-house, had not procured him the influence in the 
city which it had been his principal object to attain, he dis- 
tributed men of the meanest order among all the several 
tribes, and thus corrupted the assemblies both of the 'Forum 
and of the field of Mars^ With respect to the election of 
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Flavius, it excited great indignation in the breasts of most 
of the nobles, who laid aside their gold rings and bracelets in 
consequence of it. From that time the state was split into 
two parties. The uncorrupted part of the people, who £i- 
voured and supported the good, held one side; the faction 
of the rabble, the other. . Quintus Fabius and Publius De* 
cius were then made censors ; and Fabius, both for the sake 
of concord, and at the same time to prevent the elections 
remaining in the hands of the lowest of the people, purged 
the rest of the tribes of all the rabble of the Forum, and 
threw it into four, which he ordered to be called city tribes. 
And this procedure, we are told, gave such universal satis- 
faction, that, by this regulation in*the orders of the state, he 
obtained the surname of Maximus, which he had not been 
honoured with by his many victories. The annual review 
of the knights, on the ides of July, is also said to have been 
projected and^instituted by him. 
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Submiasiofi of the* Marcians accepted. The college of Augun augpmented 
from four to nine. The law of appeal to the people carried by Valerius 
the conaul. Two more tribes added. War declared against the Sam- 
nites. Several successful actions. In an engagement against the com- 
bined forces of the Etruscans, Umbrians, Samnites, and Gauls, Publius 
Deciua, after the example of his father, devotes himself for the army. 
Dies, and, by his death, procures the victory to the Romans. Defeat of 
the Samnites by Papirius Cursor. l]he census held. The lustrum 
dosed. The number of the citizens two hundred and sixty-two thou- 
wtadf three hundred and twenty-two. 

I. UNDER the succeeding consuls, Lucius Genucius, 

and Servius Cornelius, the state enjoyed almost 

. Y R 450 
uninteixupted rest from foreign wars. Colonies dV^qo' 

were led out to Sora and Alba. For the latter, 
situated in the country of the i£quans, six thousand colo- 
nists were enrolled.* Sora had formerly belonged to the Vol- 
scian territory, but had fallen into the possession of the Sam- 
nites: thither were sent four thousand settlers. This year 
the freedom of the* state was granted to the Arpinians and 
Trebulans. The Frusinonians were fined a third part of 
their lands, because it was discovered^ that they had endea- 
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voured to stir up the HerniciaDs to rebellion ; and the beads 
of that conspiracy, after a trial before the consuls, held in 
pursuance of a decree of the senate, were beaten with rods 
and beheaded. However, thaf the Romabs might not pass 
the year entirely exempt from war, a little expedition was 
made into Umbria ; intelligence being received from thence, 
that numbers of men, in arms, had, from a certain cave, 
made excursions into the adjacent country. Into this cave 
the troops penetrated with their standards, and, the place 
being dark, they received many wounds, chiefly from stones 
thrown. At length the other mouth of the cave being 
found, for it was pervious, both the openings were filled 
up with wood, which being set on fire, there perished by 
means of the smoke and heat, no less than two thousand 
men ; many of whom, at the last, in attempting to make 
their way out, rushed into the very flames. The two Marci, 

Livius Denter, and iEmilius, succeeding to the 
R r '^oi cbnsulship, war broke out again with the iEquans ; 

who, being highly displeased at the colony es- 
tablished within their territory, as if it were a fortress to 
keep them in awe, made an attempt, with their whole force, 
to seize it, but were repulsed by the colonists themselves. 
They caused, however, such an alarm at Rome, that, to 
quell this insurrection, Caius Junius Bubulcus was nomina- 
ted dictator : for it was scarcely credible that the iEquans, 
after being reduced to such a degree of weakness, should by 
themselves alone have ventured to engage in a war. The 
dictator, taking the field, with Marcus Titinius, master of 
the horse, in the first engagement, reduced the i£quans to 
submission ; and, returning into the city in triumph, on the 
eighth day, dedicated, in the character of dictator, the tem- 
ple of Health, which he had vowed when consul, and con- 
tracted for when censor. 

II. During this year a fleet of Grecians, under the com- 
mand of Cleonymus, a Lacedaemonian, arrived on the coast 
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of Italy, and took Thurise, a city in the territory of the Sal- 
lentines. Against this enemy, the consul ^milius was aent, 
who, in one battle, completely defeated them, and without 
farther opposition drove them on board (heir ships. Thurije 
was then restored to its old inhabitants, and peace re-esta- 
blished in the country of the Sallentines. In some annals, 
I find, that Junius Bubulcus was sent dictator into that coun- 
try, and that Cleonymua, without hazarding an engagement 
with the Romans, retired out of Italy. He then sailed round 
the promontory of Brundusium, and, steering down the mid- 
dle of the Adriatic gulf, because he dreaded, on the left 
hand, the coasts of Italy destitute of harbours, and, on the 
right, the Illyrians, Libumians, and Istrians, nations of sava- 
ges, and noted in general for piracy, he passed on to the 
coasts of the Venetians. Here, having landed a small party 
to explore the country, and, being informed that a narrow 
beach stretched along the shore, beyond which were marshes, 
overflowed by the tides ; that dry land was seen at no great 
distance, level in the nearest part, and rising behind into 
hills, beyond which was the mouth of a very deep river, into 
which they had seen ships brought round and moored in 
safety, (this was the river Meduacus,) he ordered his fleet to 
sail into it and go up against the stream. As the channel 
would not admit the heavy ships, the troops, removing into 
the lighter vessels, arrived at a part of the country, occupied 
by three maritime cantons of the Patavians, settled on that 
coast. Here ihcy made a descent, leaving a small guard 
with the ships, made themselves masters of these cantons, 
set fire to the houses, drove off' a considerable booty of men 
and cattle, and, allured by the sweets of plunder, proceeded 
atill farther from the shore. When news of this was brought 
to Patavium, where the contiguity of the GauU kept the In- 
habitants constantly in arms, they divided their young men 
into two bands, one of which was led towards the quarter 
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where the marauders were said to be busy; the other. by a 
different route, to avoid meeting any of the pirates, towards 
the station of the ships, fifteen miles distant from the town. 
These attacked the small craft, and, killing the guards, com- 
pelled the affrighted mariners to remove their ships to the 
other bank of the river. By land also, the attack on thie dis- 
persed plunderers was equally successful ; and the Grecians, 
flying back towards their ships, were opposed in their way 
by the Venetians. Thus enclosed, on both sides, they were 
cut to pieces ; and some, who were made prisoners, gave in* 
formation, that the fleet, with their king Cleonymus, was bat 
three miles distant. Sending the captives into the nearest 
canton, to be kept under a guard, some soldiers got on board 
the flat-bottomed vessels, so constructed for the purpose of 
passing the shoals with ease ; others threw themselves into 
those which had been lately taken from the enemy, and pro* 
ceeding down the river, surrounded their unwieldy ships, 
which dreaded the unknown sands and flats, more than they 
did the Romans, and which showed a greater Eagerness to 
escape into the deep, than to make resistance. The soldiers 
pursued them as far as the mouth of the river ; and having 
taktrn and burned a part of the fleet, which, in the hurry and 
confusion, had been stranded, returned victorious. Cleony- 
mus, having met success in no part of the Adriatic sea, de- 
parted with scarce a fifth part of his navy remaining. Many, 
now alive, have seen the beaks of his ships, and the spoils of 
the Lacedaemonians, hanging in the old temple of Juno. In 
commemoration of this event, there is exhibited at Patavium, 
every year, on its anniversary day, a naval combat on the ri- 
ver in the middle of the town. 

III. A treaty was this year concluded at Rome with the 
Vestinians who solicited friendship. Various causes of ap- 
prehension afterwards sprung up. News arrived, that Etru- 
ria was in rebellion ; the insurrection having arisen from the 
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flUsBensioos of the Arretians ; for. the Cihuan £Eiiiiil7>havhig 
grown exorbitantly powerful, a party^ out of envy of their 
wealth, bad attempted to expel them by farce of arms. Ac* 
counts were also received that the Marsiana held forciUe 
poflsesaion of the lands to which the colony of Caraeolt, con* 
rating of four thousand men, had been sent. By reason, 
therefore, of these commotions, Marcus Valerius Maximus 
waa nominated dictator, and chose for his master of the 
horse Marcus ^milius PauUus. This I am inclined to be* 
lieve, rather than that Quintus Fabius, at such an age as he 
then was, and after enjoying many honours, was placed in a sta* 
tio* subordinate to Valerius : but I think it not unlikely that 
the mistake arose from the surname Maximus. The dicta- 
tor. Caking the field at the head of an army, in one batde nt* 
leriy defeated the Marsians, drove them into their fortified 
IJMnls, and afterwards, in the course of a few days, took Mi* 
lionia, Plestioa, and Fresilia ; and then, fining this people in 
a part of their lands, granted them a renewal of the treaty. 
The force of the war was then directed against the Etrurians ; 
and, the dictator having gone to Rome, for the purpose of 
renewing the auspices, the master of the horse, going out to 
forage, was taken at disadvantage, by means of an ambuscade, 
and obliged to fly shamefully into his camp, after losing se- 
veral standards, and many of his men. Now, that such a 
discomfiture happened to Fabius is exceedingly improbable ; 
not only because, if in any particular, certainly above all, in 
the qualifications of a commander, he fully merited his sur- 
name ; but, besides, imprejssed with the recollection of Papi* 
rius's severity, he never could have been tempted to fight, 
without the dictator's order. ^ 

IV. The news of this disaster excited at Rome an alarm 
greater than the importance of the affair should seem to jus- 
tify ; for, as if the army had been destroyed, the courts were 
ordered to be shut, guards mounted at the gates, and watches 
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Bet in every street : and annour and weapons were heaped on 
the inlls. All the younger citizens were compelled to enliit, 
and the dictator was ordered to join the army. There he 
found every thing in a more tranquil state than he expected, 
and regularity established, through the care of the master of 
the horse ; the camp removed to a place of greater safety ; 
the cohorts, which had lost their standards, left without tents 
on the outside of the ramparts ; and the troops ardently im- 
patient for battle, that their disgrace might be .the sooner 
obliterated. He therefore immediately decamped, and ad« 
vanced into the territory of Rusella. Thither the enemy also 
followed ; and, although, since their late success, they enter- 
tained the most sanguine hopes iirom an open trial of strength, 
yet they endeavoured to gain also an advantage by a strata- 
gem which they had before practised with success. There 
were, at a small distance from the Roman camp, the hatf^ 
ruined houses of a town which had been burnt in the devas- 
tation of the country. Among these they concealed a bodfy 
of troops, and then drove on some cattle, within view of a 
Roman post^ commanded by a lieutenant-general, Cneius 
Fulvius. This temptation not inducing any one to stir from 
his station, one of the herdsmen, advancing close to the 
works, called out, that others were driving out those cattle 
at their leisure from the ruins of the town, why did they re- 
main idle, when they might safely drive them through the 
middle of the Roman camp ? This being interpreted to the 
lieutenant-general, by some natives of Caere, and great im* 
patience prevailing through every company of the soldiers, 
who, nevertheless, dared not to move without orders, he 
commanded ^opEie who were skilled in the language to 
observe attentively, whether the dialect of the herdsmen re- 
sembled that of rustics or of citizens : these reported, that 
their accent in speaking, their manner and appearance, were 
all of a more polished cast than suited such description of 
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sent aid to the Samnitea ; and after the Hemicians were sub- 
dued, almost the whole nation, without dissembliog that they 
acted by public authoritj', had revolted to the enemy ; and 
when, after the conclusion of the treaty with the Sammtcs at 
Rome, ambassadors were sent to demand satisfaction, they 
said, that " this was only a trial made of ihem, on the ex- 
pectation that they would through fear suffer themselves to 
be made Koman citizens. But how much ihai condition 
Was to be wished for, they had been taught by the Hemi- 
cians ; who, when they had the option, preferred their own 
laws to the freedom of the Homan state. To people who 
wished for liberty to choose what they judged preferable, the 
necessity of becoming Koman citizens wouJd have the nature 
of a punishment." In resentment of these declarations, ut- 
tered publicly in their assemblies, the Roman people ordered 
war to be made on the ^quans ; and, in prosecution of this 
new undertaking, both the consuls marched from the city, 
tind sat down at the distance of four miles from the camp of 
the enemy. The troops of the ^quans, like tumultuary re- 
cruirs, in consequence of their having passed such a number 
of years without waging war on their own account, were all 
in disorder and confusion, without established oflicers and 
without command. Some advised to give battle, others to 
defend the camp ; the greater part were influenced by con- 
cern for the devastation of their lands, likely to take place, 
and the consequent destruction of their cities, left with weak 
garrisons. Among a variety of propositions, they however 
heard one which tended to transfer every man's attention 
from the public interests to the care of his private concerns. 
It recommended that, at (ha first watch, they should depart 
from the camp by different roads, and carry all their effects 
a the cities, where they might be secured by the strength 
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of the fortifications ; this they all approved and warmly cele- j 

Ibrated. When the enemy were Jiow dispersed through the I 
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with his fresh troops. Slowly as these marched, the distance 
was now just sufficient for the cavalry to begin their career 
for a chorge. The battalions of the legions marched in front, 
lest the enemy might suspect any secret or sudden move- 
ment, but intervals had been left in the ranks of the infantry, 
affording room for the horses to gallop through. At the same 
instant the line raised the shout, and the cavalry, charging at 
full speed, poured on the enemy ; and spread at once a gene- 
ral panic. After this, as succour had arrived almost too late 
to the party surrounded, so now they were allowed entire 
rest, the fresh troops taking on themselves the whole busi- 
ness of the fight. Nor was that either long or dubious. The 
enemy were routed, and fled to their camp, which the Ro- 
mans, advancing to attack, they crowded all together in the 
remotest part of it. Their flight being obstructed by the 
narrowness of the gates, the greater number climbed up on 
the mounds and ramparts, to try if they could either defend 
themselves with the aid of the advantageous ground, or get 
over, by any means, and escape. One pait of the rampart 
happening to be badly compacted, sunk under the weight of 
the multitude, who stood on it, and fell into the trench. On 
which, crying out that the gods had opened that pass to give 
them safety, they made their way out, most of them leaving 
their arms behind. By this battle the power of the Etrurians 
was, a second time, cfTectually crushed, so that, engaging to 
furnish a yearns pay, and corn for two months, with the dic- 
tator's permission, they sent ambassadors to Rome to treat of 
peace. This was refused, but a truce for two years was 
granted to them. The dictator returned into the city in tri- 
umph. I have seen it asserted, that tranquillity was restored 
in Etruria by the dictator, without any memorable battle, 
only by composing the dissensions of the Arretians, and ef- 
fecting a reconciliation between the Cilnian family and the 
commons. Marcus Valerius was elected consul, before the 
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ceedlng in judicial causes, hitherto shut up in the closets of 
the poDtiSs i and hung up to public view, round the Forum, 
the calendar on white tablets, that all might know when busi- 
ness could be transacted in the courts. To the great displea- 
sure of the nobles, he performed the dedication of the tem- 
ple of Concord, in the area of Vulcan's lemple ; and the 
chief pontiff, Cornelius Barbatus, was compelled by the uni- 
ted instances of the people, to dictate to him the form of 
words, although he aftrmed, that, consistently with the prac- 
tice of antiquity, no other than a consul, or commander-in- 
chief, could dedicate a temple. This occasioned a law to be 
proposed to the people, by direction of the senate, that no 
person should dedicate a temple, or an altar, without an or- 
der from the senate, or from a majority of the plebeian tri- 
bunes. The incident which I am about to mention would 
be trivial in itself, were it not an instance of the freedom as- 
sumed by plebeians in opposition to the pride of the nobles : 
Flavius coming to make a visit to his colleague, who was 
sick, some young nobles who were sitting there agreed among 
themselves not to pay him the compliment of rising at his 
entrance ; on which he ordered his curulc chair to be brought 
thither, and from his honourable seat of office enjoyed the 
sight of his enemies tortured with envy. However, Flaviua 
owed his appointment to the sedileship to a faction composed 
of the lowest class of people, which had gathered strength 
during the censorship of Appius Claudius : for he was the 
first who degraded the senate, by electing into it the imme- 
diate descendants of freed men ; and when he found that no 
one allowed that election as valid, and that his conduct, in 
the senate-house, had not procured him the influence in the 
city which it had been his principal object to attain, he dis- 
tributed men of the meanest order among all the several 
tribes, and thus corrupted the assemblies both of theForum 
and of the (ield of Mara. With respect to the election of 
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occa&ioB for more, that each should increase its number of 
augurs, in equal proportion with the rest, in like manner as 
when, by the addition of five to four, they made up the num* 
l^r nine, so that there were three to each tribe. However, 
as it was proposed that they should be chosen out of the 
commons, the patricians were as highly offended at the pro- 
ceeding, as when they saw the consulship made common.; 
yet they pretended that the business concerned not them so 
much as it did the gods, who would ^^ take care that their 
own warship should not be contaminated; that, for their 
parts, they only wished tjiat no misfortune might ensue to 
the commonwealth." But the true reason of their not mak- 
ing a vigorous opposition was, that they were now accustomx 
ed to suffer defeat in such kind of diputes ; and they saw 
their adversaries, not as formerly, grasping at objects which 
they could scarcely hope to reach, the higher honours ; but 
already in possession of all those advantages, on the uncer- 
tain prospect of which, they had maintained the contest, ma- 
nifold consulships, censorships, and triumphs. 

VII. There was, however, a struggle between the sup- 
porters and the opponents of the law, maintained principally 
by Appius Claudius and Publius Decius Mus. After these 
had urged nearly the same topics, respecting the privileges of 
patricians and plebeians, which had been formerly employed 
for and against the Licinian law, when the proposition was 
brought forward, of opening the consulship to plebeians, De- 
cius is said to have drawn a lively description of his own 
father, such as many then present in the assembly had seen 
him, girt in the Gabine dress, standing on a spear, in the at- 
titude in which he had devotlsd himself for the people and the 
legions, and to have added, that ^^ the consul Publius Decius 
was then deemed by the immortal gods an offering equally 
pure and pious, as if his colleague, Titus Manlius, had been 
devoted. And might not the same Publius Decius have been, 
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with propriety, chosen to perform the public worship of the 
Roman people i Was there any reason to apprehend that the 
gods would give less attention to his prayers than to those of 
Appius Claudius i Did the latter perform his private acts of 
adoration with a purer mind, or worship the gods more reli- 
giously than he ? Who had any reason to complain of the 
vows offered in behalf of the commonwealth, by so many pie- 
beian consuls and dictators, either on the commencement of 
their campaigns, or in the heat of battle ? Were the number 
of commanders reckoned, during those years, since business 
bipm to be transacted under the conduct and auspices of ple- 
beians, die same number of triumphs might be found. The 
commons had now no reason to be dissatisfied with the beha* 
viour of such of their body as had attained nobility. On the 
contrary, they were fully convinced, that, in case of a sudden 
war breaking out, the senate and people of Rome would not 
rtpose greater confidence in patrician than in plebeian com- 
manders. Which, being the case,'' said he, '^ what god or 
man can deem it an impropriety, if those whom ye have ho- 
noured with curule chairs, with the purple bordered gown, 
with the palmvest, and embroidered robe, with the triumphal 
crown and laurel ; whose houses ye have rendered conspi- 
cuous above others, by affixing to them the spoils of conquer- 
ed enemies, should add to these the badges of augurs or pon- 
tiflb ? If a person, who has rode through the city in a gilt 
chariot ; and, decorated with the ensigns of Jupiter, supreme- 
ly good and great, has mounted the Capitol, should be seen 
with a chalice and wand ; what impropriety, I say, that he 
should, with his head veiled, slay a victim, or take an augury 
in the citadel? When, in the inscription on a person's statue, 
the consulship, censorship, and triumph, shall be read with . 
patience, will the eyes of the readers be unable to endure the 
addition of the office of augur or pontiff? In truth (with de- 
ference to the gods I say it) I trust that we are, through the 
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kindness of the Roman people, qualiiied in such a numner, 
that we should, by the dignity of our characters, reflect back, 
on the priesthood, as much lustre as we should receive ; and 
may demand, rather on behalf of the gods, than for our own 
sakes, that those, whom we worship in our private, we may 
also worship in a public capacity. 

VIII. ^ But why do I argue thus, as if the cause of the pa- 
tricians, respecting the priesthood, stood on untouched ground? 
and as if we were not already in possession of one aacerdo* 
tal office, of the highest class i We see plebeian Decemvin, 
for performing sacrifices, interpreters of the Sibylline prophe- 
cies, and of the fates of the nation ; we also see them presiF 
dents of ApoUo^s festival, and of other religious performan- 
ces. Neither was any injustice done to the patricians, when, 
to the two commbsioners for performing sacrifices, an addi- 
tional number was joined, in favour of the plebeians ; nor is 
there now, when a tribune, a man of courage and activity, 
wishes to add five places of augurs, and four of pontiffs, to 
i^hich plebeians may be nominated ; not, Appius, with intent 
to expel you from your places ; but, that men of plebeian 
rank may assist you, in the management of divine affairs, 
with the same zeal with which they assist you in matters of 
human concernment. Blush not, Appius, at having a man, 
your colleague, in the priesthood, whom you might have a 
colleague in the censorship or consulship, whose master of 
(he horse you yourself n^y be, when he is dictator, as well 
as dictator when he is master of the horse. A Sabine adven- 
turer, the first origin of your nobility, either Attus Clausus, 
or Appius Claudius, which you will, was admitted, by the 
ancient patricians of those days, into their number : do not 
then, on your part, disdain to admit us into the number of 
priests. We bring with us numerous honours ; all those 
honours, indeed, which have rendered your party so proud« 
Lucius Sextius was the first consul, chosen out of the plebe- 
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of Italy, and took Thurlse, a city in the territory of the Sal- 
tentinea. Against this enemy, the consul j^milius was sent, 
■who, in one battle, completely defeated them, and without 
farther opposition drove them on board their ships. Thurite 
■was then restored to its old inhabitants, and peace re-esta- 
blished in the country of the Sallentines. In some annals, 
I find, that Junius Bubulcus was sent dictator into that coun- 
try, and that Cleonymus, without hazarding an engagement 
with the Romans, retired out of Italy. He then sailed round 
the promontory of Brundusium, and, steering down the mid- 
dle of the Adriatic gulf, because he dreaded, on the left 
hand, the coasts of Italy destitute of harbours, and, on the 
tight, the Illyrians, Libumians, and Istrians, nations of sava- 
ges, and noted in general for piracy, he passed on to the 
coasts of the Venetians, Here, having landed a small party 
to explore the country, and, being informed that a narrow 
beach stretched along the shore, beyond which were marshes, 
overflowed by the tides j that dry land was seen at no great 
distance, level in the nearest part, and rising behind into 
hitls, beyond which was the mouth of a very deep river, into 
which they had seen ships brought round and mooted in 
safety, {this was the river Meduacus,) he ordered his fleet to 
sail into it and go up against the stream. As the channel 
would not admit the heavy ships, the troops, removing into 
the lighter vessels, arrived at a part of the countrj', occupied 
by three maritime cantons of the Patavians, seiiled on that 
coast. Here they made a descent, leaving a small guard 
with the ships, made themselves masters of these cantons, 
set fire to the houses, drove off a considerable booty of men 
and cattle, and, allured by the sweets of plunder, proceeded 
still farther from the shore. When news of ftiis was brought 
to Patavium, where the contiguity of the Gauls kept the in- 
habitants constantly in arms, they divided their young mea 
into two bands, one of which was led towards the quarter 
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sanctions. This was the third timci* since the cxpnkioB of 
the kings, of this law being introduced, and always by the 
same family. The reason for renewing it so often, was, I be- 
lieve, no other, than that the influence of a few was apt to 
prove too powerful for the liberty of the commons. However, 
the Porcian law seems intended, solely, for the security of 
the persons of the citizens ; a severe penalty being tliereby 
enacted against beating with stripes, or putting to death, a 
Roman citizen. The Valerian law, after forbidding a per^ 
son, who had appealed, to be beaten with rods and beheaded, 
added, in case of any one acting contraiy thereto, that it shall 
yet be only deemed a wicked act. This, I suppose, was judg^ 
ed of sufficient strength to enforce obedience to the law ia 
those days ; so powerful was then men*s sense of shitae : at 
present one would scarcely make use of such a threat seri- 
ously, even &n any ordinary occasion. The iEquans rebelling, 
the same consul conducted the war against them ; in which 
no memorable event occurred ; for, except ferocity, they re^ 
tained nothing of their ancient condition. The other consul 
Appuleius, invested the town of Nequinum in Umbria. The 
ground, the same whereon Namia now stands, was so steep, 
(on one side even perpendicular,) as to render the town im- 
pregnable either by asault, or works. That busi- 
■rV '9qo' ^^^^^ therefore, came unfinished, into the hands of 
the succeeding consuls, Marcus Fulvius Paetinus, 
and Titus Manlius Torquatus. We are told by Licinius 
Macer and Tubero, that all the centuries named Quintus Fa- 
bius, though not a candidate, consul for that year ; but that 
he himself recommended to them, to postpone the conferring 
the consulship on him until a year wherein there might be 
more employment for their arms J adding, that, during the 
present year, he might be more useful in the management of 
a city magistracy ; and thus, neither dissembling what he 
armed at, nor yet making direct application for it, he was ap- 
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sent aid to the Samnites ; and after the Heroicians were sub- 
dued, almost the whole nation, without dissembling that they 
acted by public authority, had revolted to the enemy j and 
when, after the conclusion of the treaty with the Samnites at 
Rome, ambassadors were sent to demand satisfaction, they 
said, that " this was only a trial made of them, on the ex- 
pectation that they would through fear suffer themselves to 
be made Roman citizens. But how much that condition 
was to be wished for, they had been taught by the Hcmi- 
cians ; who, when they had the option, preferred their own 
laws to the freedom of the Roman slate. To people who 
wished for liberty to choose what they judged preferable, the 
necessity of becoming Koman citizens would have the nature 
of a punishment." In resentment of these declarations, ut- 
tered publicly in their assemblies, the Roman people ordered 
war to be made on the vEquans ; and, in prosecution of this 
new undertaking, both the consuls marched from the city, 
and sat down at the distance of four miles from the catnp of 
the enemy. The troops of the Alquans, like tumultuary re. 
emits, in consequence of their having passed such a number 

»of years without waging war on their own account, were all 
in disorder and confusion, without established (ilhcers and 
I without command. Some advised to give battle, others to ^^^1 
defend the camp ; the greater part were influenced by con- ^^^^| 
cem for the devastation of their lands, likely to take place, ^^^H 
and the consequent destruction of their cities, left with weak ^^^^| 
garrisons. Among a variety of propositions, they however ^^^H 
heard one which tended to transfer every man's attention ^^^^| 
from the public iniirests to the care of his private concerns. 
It recommended that, at the lirst watch, they should depart 
from the camp by different roiids, and carry all tbtir effects 
into the cities, where they might be secured by the Bircngth 
of the fortifications ; this they all approved and warmly cele- 
brated. When the enemy were jiow dispersed through the 
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ter, suspended for a time the execution of their design. They 
then, relying on the abundance of money which they posses- 
sed, lud themselves out to make friends of the Gauls, instead 
of enemies ; in order that, with their armies combined, they 
might attack the Romans. The barbarians made no objec- 
tion to the alliance, and a negociation was opened for settling 
the price; which being adjusted and paid, the Etrurians, 
having every thing else in readiness for tommencing their 
operations, desired them to accompany them in their march. 
But this they refused, alleging, that ^* they had stipulated a 
price for their assistance against the Romans : that the pay- 
ment already made, they had received in consideration of their 
not wasting the Etrurian territory, or using their arms against 
the inhabitants. That notwithstanding, if it was the wish of 
the Etrurians, they were still willing to engage in the war, 
but on no other condition than that of being allowed a share 
of their lands, and obtaining at length some permanent set- 
tlement." Many assemblies of the states of Etruria were 
held on this subject, without being able to come to any con- 
clusion ; not so much by reason of their aversion from the 
dismemberment of their territory, as of the dread, which 
every one felt of the consequences, if they should fix in so 
close vicinity to themselves people of such a savage race. 
The Gauls were therefore dismissed, and carried home an 
immense sum of money, acquired without toil or danger. 
The report of a Gallic tumult, in addition to an Etrurian war, 
had caused serious apprehensions at Rome ; and, with the 
less hesitation on that account, an alliance was concluded 
with the state of the Picentians. 

XI. The province of Etruria fell by lot to the consul Titus 
Manlius ; who, when he had but lust entered the enemv's 
country, as he was exercising the cavalry, in whetliug about 
at full speed, was thrown from his horse, and ahnost killed 
on the spot ; three days after he died. Th.e Etrurians, cm- 
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bracing this omen, as it were, of the future progress of the 
war, and observing that the gods had commenced hostilities 
on their behalf, assumed new courage. At Rome the news 
caused great affliction, on account both of the loss of such a 
man and of the unseasonableness of the juncture; insomuch 
that the senate would have proceeded to order a dictator to 
be created, but that an assembly, held for the purpose of sub- 
stituting a new consul, was conducted agreeably to the wishes 
of people of the first consequence. All the votes and 
centuries concurred unanimously in appointing Marcus Vale- 
rius consul, the same whom the senate would have ordered 
to be made dictator. They then commanded him to proceed 
immediately into Etruria, to the legions. His coming gave 
such a check to the Etrurians, that not one of them dared 
thenceforward to appear on the outside of their, trenches ; 
their own fears operating as a blockade. Nor could the new 
consul, by wasting their lands, and burning their houses, draw 
them out to an engagement ; for not only country-houses, 
but numbers of their towns, were seen smoking, and in ashes, 
on every side. While this war proceeded more slowly than 
had been expected, an account was received of the breaking 
out of another ; which was, not without reason, regarded as 
terrible, in consequence of the heavy losses formerly sustain- 
ed by both parties. This account, given by their new allies, 
the Picentians, was, that the Samnites were taking measures 
far a renewal of hostilities, and that they themselves had been 
solicited to join therein. The Picentians received the thanks 
of the state ; and a large share of the attention of the senate 
was turned, from Etruria, towards Samnium. The public 
suffered also much distress from the deamess of provisions, 
and would have felt the extremity of want, according to the 
relation of those who make Fabius Maximus curule sedile 
that year, had not the vigilant activity of that man, such as 
be had on many occasions displayed in the field, been exerted 
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now with equal zeal at home, in the management of the 
market, and in procuring and forming magazines of com. Ad 
interregnum took place this year, the reason of which is not 
mentioned. Appius Claudius, and, after him, Publius Sul« 

picius, were interreges. The latter held an elec- 
R r ^98 ^^^" ^^ consuls, and chose Lucius Cornelius Scipb 

and Cneius Fulvius. In the beginning of this 
year, ambassadors came from the Lucanians to the new con- 
suls, with complaints that ^^ the Samnites, finding that they 
could not, by any offers, tempt them to take part in the war, 
had marched an army in a hostile manner into their coun- 
try, which they were now laying waste ; intending by these 
violent measures, to force them into a compliance. I'hey de- 
clared, that the nation of the Lucanians thought their former 
errors too many, and were so firmly fixed ip their resolution, 
that they would rather undergo every kind of suffering and 
hardship than ever again violate the reverence due to the 
Roman name : besought the senate to take the people of Ln- 
cania into their protection, and defend them from the injus- 
tice and outrage of the Samnites ; and that, on their part, 
though the undertaking a war with the Samnites imposed on 
them a necessity of being faithful to the Romans, they were, 
nevertheless, willing to give hostages." 

XII. The deliberation of the senate was short. Thev all, 
to a man, concurred in opinion, that a compact should be 
entered into with the Lucanians, and satisfaction demanded 
from the Samnites : accordingly, a favourable answer was 
returned to the Lucanians, and the alliance concluded. Her- 
alds were then sent, to require of the Samnites, that they 
should depart from the country of the allies, and withdraw 
their troops from the Lucanian territory. These were met 
by persons despatched for the purpose by the Samnites, who 
gave them warning, that *' if they appeared at any assembly 
in Samnium,'they must not expect to depart in safety." As 
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«oon as this was heard at Rome, the senate voted, and the 
people ordered, that war should be declared against the Sam- 
nites. The consuls, then, dividing the provinces between 
them, Etruria fell to Scipio, the Samnites to Fulvius ; and 
ihey set out by different routes, each against the enemy al- 
lotted to him. Scipio, while he expected a tedious campaign, 
like that of the preceding year, was met near Volaterra by 
the Etrurians, in order of batde. The fight lasted through 
the greater part of the day, while very many fell on both 
sides, and night came on before it could be discovered to 
which side victory inclined. But the following dawn showed 
the conqueror and the vanquished ; for the Etrurians had 
decamped in the dead of the night. The Romans, marching 
out with intent to renew the engagement, and seeing their 
superiority acknowledged by the departure of the enemy, ad^ 
Tanced to their camp ; and, finding e.ven this fortified post 
deserted, took possession of it, together with a vast quantity 
of spoil. The consul then, leading back his forces into the 
Faliscian territory, and leaving his baggage with a small 
guard at Falerii, set out with his troops, lightly accoutered, 
to ravage the enemy's country : and not only was the ground 
laid waste, but their forts also and smaller towns were des- 
troyed by fire. He did not, however, lay siege to the cities, 
into which the Etrurians had been hurried by their fears. 
The other consul, Fulvius, fought the Samnites atBovianum, 
where he gained great honour, and a con)plete victory. Then 
attacking the town, and soon after Aufidena, he took both 
by assault. This year a colony was carried out to Carseoli, 
in the territory of the iGquicolae. The consul Fulvius tri- 
umphed on his defeat of the Samnites. 

XIII. Shordy before the election of consuls, a report pre- 
vailed, that the Etrurians and Samnites were raising vast ar- 
mies ; that the leaders of the Etrurians were, in all their 
assemblies, openly censured for not having procured the aid 
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of the GauU on any terms ; and the mag^tralet of the 8tm» 
nites airaigned^for having opposed to the Romaiia tm amj 
destined to act against the Lucanians* That, in cooaequcnoey 
the people were rising up in arms, with all their own ati e ugUi 
and that of their allies combined $ and that this aflfair teamed 
not likely to be terminated without a contest of muck greater 
difficulty than the former. Although the candidates finr the 
consulship were men of illustrious characters, yet this alana- 
inp intelligence turned the thoughts of all on Quintoa Fabius 
Maximus, who sought not the emplc^ment at first, mnd aftsr* 
wards, when he discdvered their wishes, even decUned it 
^ Why," said he, ^^ should they impose such a diflteult task 
on him, who was now in the decline of life, and had passed 
through a full course of labours, and of the rewards of la- 
bour i Neither the vigour of his body, nor of Us mind,.n» 
mained die same ; and he dreaded fortune herself, test some 
god should think her too bountiful to him, and more coBstaaC 
than &e course of human a£fairs allowed. He had himself 
succeeded, in gradual succession, to the dignities of his pre* 
dqcessors'; and he beheld, with great satisfaction, others 
rising up to succeed to his. There was no scarcity at Rome, 
either of honours suited to men of the highest merit, or of 
men of eminent merit suited to the highest honours." This 
disinterested conduct, instead of repressing, increased, while 
in fact it justified, their zeal. But thinking that this ought 
to be checked by re9pect for the laws, he ordered that clause 
to be read aloud, by which it is forbidden that the same per- 
son shall be re-elected consul within ten years. Such a cla- 
mour now arose, that the law was scarcely heard ; and the 
tribunes of the commons declared, that this ^^ decree should 
be no impediment ; for they would propose an order to the 
people, that he should be exempted from the obligation of 
the laws." Still he persisted in his opposition, asking, ^^ To 
what purpose were laws enacted, if they were eluded by the 
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very persons who procured them i The laws now," he said, 
** instead of being rulers, were over-ruled." The people, 
nevertheless, proceeded to vote ; and, as soon as each century 
was called in, it immediately named Fabius consul. Then, 
at length, overcome by the universal wish of the state, he 
said, ^ Romains, may the gods approve your present, and all 
your future proceedings. But since, with respect to me, ye 
intend to act according to your own wilb, let my interest 
find room with you, with respect to my colleague. I earnestly 
request, that ye will place in the consulship with me, Pub- 
lins Decius ; a man with whom I have already experienced 
the utmost harmony in our joint administration of that office; 
a man worthy of you, worthy of his father." The recom- 
mendation was deemed well founded, and all the remaining 
centuries voted Quintus Fabius and Publius Decius consuls. 
This year, great numbers were prosecuted by the sediles, for 
having in possession larger quantities of land than the state 
allowed ; and hardly any were acquitted : by which means, a 
very great restraint was laid on exorbitant covetousncss. 

XIV. Whilst the new consuls, Quintus Fabius Maximus, 
a fourth, and Publius Decius Mus, a third time, 
were setding between themselves as to which nV'oq^' 
should command against the Samnites, and which 
against the Etrurians ; and what number of forces would be 
sufficient for this, and for that province ; and which would 
be the fitter commander in each war ; ambassadors arrived 
from Sutrium, Nepete, and Falerii, with intelligence, that 
die states of Etruria were holding assemblies on the subject 
of suing for peace. In consequence of this information, the 
whole force of their arms was directed against Samnium. 
The consuls took different routes, in order to secure the more 
ready supply of provisions, and to leave the enemy in the 
greater uncertainty on what quarter the war would fall. 
Fabius led his legions towards Samnium through the terri* 
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tory of Sora, and Dedos Us throoigh that d Sidicimini. Aa 
tooa at they arrived at the frontien, both advanced brieUf, 
•preading devastation wherever they came ; but atiU took 
care to explore the countryy to a diatance beyond vhere flm 
troops were employed in plundering. The enemy had poaled 
themselves in readiness for batde, an a retired vdley 
Tifemum ; intending, as soon as the Romans should 
k, to fidl upon them with advantage of the ground ; but thay 
escaped the snare. Fabius, sending away his baggage to a 
place of safety, and setting a small guard over it, gave notaos 
to his soldiers that a battle was at hand, and advanced to the 
place where he had been told the enemy lay in ambunjh* The 
Samnites, disappointed in the hope of making an unexpected 
attack, determined on a regular engagement. They therefiora 
marched out into the plain ; and, with a greater share ef \ 
spirit than of hopes, committed themselves to the disposal of 
fortune*. However, whether in consequence of their haviag 
drawn together, from every state, the whole of the fores 
which it possessed, or that the consideration of their all being 
at stake, heightened their courage, they maintained, even in 
open fight, a formidable struggle. Fabius, when he saw that 
the enemy in no place gave way, ordered his son Maximus, 
and Marcus Valerius, military tribunes, with whom he had 
hastened to the front, to seek the cavalry, and to exhort them, 
that *^ if they remembered any instance wherein the public 
had received advantage from the service of the horsemen, 
they would, on that day, exert themselves to preserve invio* 
late the renown of that body ; telling them that the enemy 
stood immoveable against the efforts of the infantry, and the 
only hope remaining was in the charge of horse." He ad- 
dressed particularly both these youths, and with the same 
cordiality, loading them with praises and promises. At the 
same time, considering that, in case that effort should also 
fail, it would be necessary to accomplish, by stratagem, what 
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hit strength could not effect ; he ordered Scipio, one of his 
lieutenants-general, to draw oif the spearmen of the first le- 
gion out of the line ; to lead them round as secretly as pos- 
sible to the nearest mountains ; and, in such direction as he 
could ascend without being seen, to gain the heights, and 
show himself suddenly on the rear of the enemy, while their 
attention should be employed on the front. The cavalry, led 
OD by the tribunes, rushing forward unexpectedly before the 
Tsn, caused scarcely more confusion among the enemy than 
among their friends. The line of the Samnites stood firm 
against the furious onset of the squadrons ; it neither could 
be dritiBn from its ground, nor broken in any part. The 
cavalry, finding their attempts fruitless, withdrew from the 
fight, and retired behind the line of infantry. On this the 
enemy assumed new spirits, with increasing confidence in 
Aeir own prowess : so that the Roman troops in the van 
would not have been able to support the contest, had not the 
second line, by the consults order, come up into the place of 
the first. These fresh troops checked the progress of the 
Samnites, who had now began to gain ground ; and, at this 
seasonable juncture, their comrades appearing suddenly on 
the mountains, and raising a shout, occasioned in the Sam- 
nites a fear of greater danger than really threatened them: 
Fabius called out aloud that his colleague Decius was ap- 
proaching ; on which all the soldiers, elated with joy, repeat- 
ed eagerly, that the other consul was come, the legions were 
arrived ! This artifice, while it produced a happy eifect on 
the Romans, filled the Samnites with such dismay, that they 
thought of nothing but flight: for they dreaded above all 
things, lest, fatigued as they were, they should be overpow- 
ered by another army, fresh and unhurt. As they dispersed 
themselves on every side, there was less effusion of blood 
than might have been expected, considering the completeness 
of the victory. There were three thousand four hundred 
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skin ; about three hundred and tlurtjr made priaooetay wfA 
twenty-three militarjr standards taken. 

XV. The Apulians would have johied their fiorces to die 
Samnites before this battle, had not the consul, Publins lift* 
cius, encamped in their neighbouiiiood at Maleventum ; md^ 
finding means to bring them to an engagement, pi)t them I9 
the rout. Here, likewise, there was more of ffi^ than cC 
bloodshed. Two thousand of the Apulians were slain ; hit 
Decius, despising such an enemy, led his legions into Smm 
nium. There, the two consular anmes, overrunning eyoj 
part of the countiy during the space of-five months, laid it 
entirely waste. There were in Samnium forty-five placeft 
where Decius, and eighty-six where the other consul, en- 
camped. Nor did they leave traces only of having beea 
there, as ramparts and trenches, but other dreadful memen- 
tos of it— general descdation uid regions depopulated* Faluns 
also took the city of Cimetra, wh^re he made prisoners two 
thousand four hundred soldiers ; and there were shun in fit 
assault about four hundred and thirty. Going thence to Rome 
to preside at the elections, he used all expedition in despatch- 
ing that business. All the first-called centuries voted Quin^ 
tus Fabius consul. Appius Claudius was a candidate, a man 
of consular rank, daring and ambitious ; and, as he wished 
not more ardently for the attainment of that honour for him- 
self, than he did that the patricians might recover the posses- 
sion of both places in the consulship, he laboured, with all 
his own power, supported by t^at of the whole body of the 
nobility, to prevail on them to appoint him consul along with 
Quintus Fabius. To this Fabius objected, giving, at first, 
the same reasons which he had advanced the year before. 
The nobles then all gathered round his seat, and besought 
him to raise up the consulship out of the plebeian mire, and 
to restore both to the office itself, and to the patrician rank, 
their original dignity. Fabius then, procuring silence, allayed 
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their warmth by a qualifying speech, declaring, that, " he 
would have so managed, as to have received the names of 
two patricians, if he had seen an intention of appointing any 
other than himself to the consulship. As things now stood, 
he would not set so bad a precedent as to admit his own 
name among the candidates ; such a proceeding being con- 
trary to the laws." Whereupon Appius Claudius, 
and Lucius Volumniua, a plebeian, who had li);e- „'f. aac' 
wise been colleagues in that office before, were 
elected consuls. The nobility reproached Fabiua for declin- 
ing to act in conjunction with Appius Claudius, because he 
evidently excelled him in eloquence and political abilities. 

XVI. When the election was finished, the former consuls 
were continued in command for six months, and ordered to 
prosecute the war in Samntum. Accordingly, during this 
next year, in the consulate of Luciua Volumnius and Appius 
Claudius, Fuhlius Decius, who had been left consul in Sam- 
nium by his colleague, continued in the character of pro- 
consul; to spread devastation, in like manner as in the pre- 
ceding year, through all parts of that country ; until, at last, 
he drove the army of the Samnites, which never dared to 
face him in the field, entirely out of the country. Thus ex- 
pelled from home, they bent their route to Etruria ; and, sup- 
posing that the business, which they had often in vain endea- 
voured to accomplish by embassies, might now be negotiated 
with more effect, when they were backed by such a poweriiil 
armed force, and could intermix terror with their entreaties, 
they demanded a meeting of the chiefs of Etruria : which 
being assembled, they set forth the great number of years, 
during which they had waged war with the Romans, in the 
cause of liberty ; " they had," they said, " endeavoured, with 
their own strength, to sustain the weight of so great a war : 
they had also made trial of the support of the adjoining na- 
tions, which proved of little avail. Unable longer to main- 

vot, II.— 2 U 
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tain the conflict, they had sued to the Roman people for 
peace ; and had again taken up arms, because they felt peace, 
attended ivith 8er\'itude, more grievous than war with liberty. 
They had one only hope remaining, which was the support 
which they expected from the Etrurians. They knew that 
nation to be the most powerful in Italy, in respect of arms, 
men, and money ; to have the Gauls their closest neigh- 
bours, born ip the midst of war and arms, of furious courage, 
both from their natural temper, and particularly against the 
people of Rome, whom they boasted, without infringing the 
truth, of having made their prisoners and of having ransom- 
ed for gold. If the Etrurians possessed the same spirit, 
which formerly animated Porsena and their ancestors, there 
was nothing to prevent their expelling the Romans from all 
the lands on this side of the Tiber, and compelling them to 
fight for their own existence, and not for the intolerable do- 
minion which they assumed over Italy. The Samnite army 
had come to them, in readiness for action, furnished with 
arms and 'subsistence, and were willing to follow that instant, 
even should they lead to the attack of the city of Rome 
itself." 

XVII. While they were engaged in these representations, 
and intriguing at Etruria, the operations of the Romans in 
their own territories distressed them severely. For Publius 
Decius, when informed by his scouts of the departure* of the 
Samnite army, called a council, and there said, " Why do we 
ramble through the country, carrying the war from one vil- 
lage to another ? Why not attack the cities and fortified 
places? No army now guards Samnium. They have fled: 
they are gone into voluntary exile." The proposal being uni- 
versally approved, he marched to attack Murgantia, a city of 
considerable strength ; and so great was the ardour of the 
sold'crs, resulting from their affection to their commander, 
and from their hopes of richer treasure than could be found in 
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pillaging the country«places, that, in one day, they took it by 
assault. Here, two thousand one hundred of the Samnites^ 
making resistance, were surrounded and taken prisoners ; and 
abundance of other spoil fell into the hands of the victors. 
Decius not choosing that the troops should be incumbered in 
their march with such heavy baggage, ordered them to be 
called together, and said to them, ^^ Do ye intend to rest sa- 
tisfied with this single victory, and this booty i or do ye 
choose to cherish hopes proportioned to your bravery ? All 
the cities of the Samnites, and the property left in them, are 
your own ; since, after so often defeating their legions, ye 
have finally driven them out of the countr^^ Sell those ef- 
fects in your hands ; and allure traders, by a prospect of pro- 
fit, to follow you on your march. I will from time to time, 
supply you with goods for sale. Let us go hence to the city 
of Romulea, where no great labour, but greater gain, awaits 
you." They accordingly sold off the spoil ; and, warmly 
adopting the general's plan, proceeded to Romulea. This 
|own likewise was taken without works or engines, and plun- 
dered : for, as soon as the battalions approached it, nothing 
could hinder the soldiers from mounting the walls ; but, 
hastily applying ladders, they forced their way over the for- 
tifications. Two thousand three hundred men were slain, six 
thousand taken prisoners, and abundance of spoil fell into the 
hands of the soldiers. This they were obliged to sell in like 
manner as the former ; and, though no rest was allowed 
them, they proceeded, nevertheless, with the utmost alacrity, 
to Ferentinum. But here they met a greater share both of 
difficulty and danger : the garrison made a vigorous defence, 

• 

and the place was strongly fortified both by nature and art. 
However, the soldiers, now inured to plunder, overcame every 
obstacle. Three thousand of the enemy were killed round 
the walls, and the spoil was given to^ the troops. In some 
annals, the principal share of the honour of taking these cities 
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is attributed to Maximus. They say that Murgahtia was 
taken by Decius ; Romulea and Ferentinum by Fabiui. 
Some ascribe this honour to the new consuls : others not U 
both, but to one of these, Lucius Volumnius whose province, 
they say, Samnium was. 

XVIII. While things went on thus in Samnium, and who- 
ever it was that had the command and auspices, another pow- 
erful combination, composed of many states, was formed m 
Etruria against the Romans ; the chief promoter of which 
was, Gellius Egnatius, a Samnite. Almost all the Etrurians 
had united in this hostile design. The neighbouring states 
of Umbria were drawn in, as it were, by contagion ; and 
auxiliaries were procured from the Gauls for hire : all their 
several numbers assembled at the camp of the Samnites. 
When intelligence of this sudden commotion was received at 
Rome, the consul, Lucius Volumnius, had already set out 
for Samnium, with the second and third legions, and fifteen 
thousand of the allies ; it was therefore resolved, that Appius 
Claudius should, without loss of time, go into Etruria. He 
took with him two Roman legions, the first and fourth, and 
twelve thousand allies, and encamped at a small distance from 
the enemy. However, his early arrival, though productive 
of one good effect, the restraining, by dread of the Roman 
name, several states of Etruria who were inclined to war, yet 
was not followed by any very judicious or successful enter- 
prise. Several battles were fought, at times and places un- 
favourable, and increasing confidence rendered the enemy 
daily more formidable ; so that matters came nearly to such 
a state, as that neither could the soldiers rely much on their 
leader, nor the leader on his soldiers. It appears in three se- 
veral histories, that a letter was sent by the consul to call his 
colleague from Samnium. But I will not affirm what re- 
quires stronger proof, that point having been disputed between 
these two consuls, a second time associated in the same of- 
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fice ; Appius denying that he sent any such, and Volumnius af- 
firming that he was called thither by a letter from him. Volum- 
nius had, by this time, taken three forts in Samnium, in which 
three thousand of the enemy had been slain, and about half 
that number made prisoners ; and, a sedition having been 
raised among the Lucanians by the plebeians, and the more 
indigent of the people, he had, to the great satisfaction of 
the nobles, quelled it by sending thither Quintus Fabius, pro- 
consul, with his own veteran army. He left to Decius the 
ravaging of the country ; and proceeded with his troops into 
Etruria to his colleague ; where, on his arrival, the army in 
general received him with joy. Appius, if he did not write 
the letter, being conscious of this, had, in my opinion, just 
ground of displeasure : but if he had actually sent for assist- 
ance, his disowning it, as he did, arose from an illiberal and 
ungrateful mind. For, on going out to receive him, when 
they had scarcely exchanged salutations, he said, ^^ Is all well, 
Lucius Volumnius ? How stand affairs in Samnium ? What 
motive induced you to remove out of your province ?" Vo- 
lumnius answered, that ^^ affairs in Samnium were in a pros- 
perous state ; and that he had come thither in compliance 
with the request in his letter. But, if that were a forged let- 
ter, and that there was no occasion for him in Etruria, he 
would instantly face about, and depart." ^^ You may depart," 
replied the other ; ^^ no one detains you : for it is a perfect 
inconsistency, that when, perhaps, you are scarcely equal to 
the management of the war allotted to yourself, you should 
vaunt of coming hither to succour others." To this Volum- 
nius rejoined, ^^ May Hercules direct all for the best ; for his 
part, he was better pleased that he had taken useless trouble, 
than that any conjunctucie should have arisen which had made 
one consular army insufficient for Etruria," 

XIX. As the consuls were parting, the lieutenants-general 
and tribunes of Appius's army gathered round them. Some 
entreated their own general that he would not reject the 
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vcduntaiy offer of his coUeague'i assistance, which he ou^t 
to have solicited: the greater number used their endeavours 
to stop Volumniusy beseeching him ^^ not, through a peeviah 
dispute with hb colleague, to abandon the interest of the 
ccHnmonwealth ; and represented to him, that in case any 
misfortune should happen, the blame would fall on die pei^ 
son who forsook the other, not on the one forsaken ; that the 
state of affairs was such, that the credit and discredit of every 
success and failure in £truria, would be attributed to Lucius 
Volumnius : for no one would enquire, what were the words 
of Appius, but what the situation of the army. Appius in- 
deed had dismissed Mm, but the commonwealth, and the ar- 
my, required his stay. Let him only make trial of the ia- 
dinations of the soldiers." By such admonitions and en- 
treaties, they, in a manner, dragged the consuls to an assem- 
bly. There, longer discourses were made to the same pur- 
port, -as had passed before in the presence of a few. As 
Volumnius had the advantage of the argument, so did he 
show himself not deficient in oratory, in despite of the ex- 
traordinary eloquence of his colleague. On which Appius 
observed with a sneer, that ^ they ought to acknowledge 
themselves indebted to him, in having a consul, who, among 
his other qualifications, possessed eloquence also, instead of 
being dumb and speechless, as he was in their former consu- 
late ; when, particularly during the first months, he was not 
able so much as to open his lips ; but now, in his harangues, 
even aspired after popularity." Volumnius replied, " how 
much more earnestly do I wish, that jou had learned from 
me to act with spirit ; than I from you to speak with elegance! 
I now make you a final proposal, which will demonstrate, not 
which is the better orator, for that is not what the public 
wants, Init which is the better commander. The provinces 
arc Etruria and Samnium : make your choice ; I, with my 
own army, will undertake to manage the business of either." 
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The soldiers then, with loud clamours, requested that they 
would, in conjunction, carry on the war in Etruria ; when 
VolumnLus, perceiving that it was the general wish, said^ 
^^ Since I have been mistaken in apprehending my colleague's 
meaning, I will take care that there shall be no room for mis- 
take with respect to the purport of your wishes. Signify by 
a shout, whether you choose that I should stay or depart." 
On this, a shout was raised, so loud, that it brought the ene- 
my out of their camp : they snatched up their arms, and 
marched forward in order of battle. Volumnius likewise 
ordered the signal to be sounded, and his troops to take the 
field. It is said that Appius hesitated, perceiving that, 
whether he fought or remained inactive, his colleague would 
enjoy the honour of the victory ; and that, afterwards, dread- 
ing lest his own legions should follow Volumnius with the 
rest, he gave the signal, at the earnest desire of his men. 
On neither side were the forces drawn up to advantage : for, 
on the one, Gellius Egnatius, the Samnite general, had gone 
out to forage with a few cohorts, and his men entered on the 
fight, as the violence of their passions prompted, rather than 
under any directions, or orders. On the other, the Roman 
armies, neither marched out together, nor had time sufficient 
to form: Volumnius began to engage, before Appius came 
up, consequently their front in the.battle was uneven ; and by 
some accidental interchange of their usual opponents, the 
Etrurians fought against Volumnius ; and the Samnitcs, after 
delaying some time on account of the absence of their gene- 
ral, against Appius. We are told that Appius, during the 
heat of the fight, raising his hands towards heaven , so ns to 
be seen in the foiiemosc ranks, prayed thus, ^^ Bellona, if thou 
grantest us the victory this day, I vow to thee a temple .^^ 
AAd that after this vow, as if inspirited by the goddess, he 
displayed a degree of courage equal to that of his colleague, 
and of the troops. The .generals performed tvery duty, and 
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each of their armies exerted, with cmulatioD, its utmost 
vigour, lest the other should be first victorious. They there- 
fore quickly broke and defeated the enemy, who were ill 
able to withstand a force so much superior to any with 
which they had been accustomed to contend ; then pressing 
them as they gave ground, and pursuing them closely as 
they fled, they drove them into their . camp. There 
Gellius and his Samnite cohorts, interposing, the fight was 
renewed for a time with some warmth. But these being 
likewise soon dispersed, the conquerors advanced to storm 
the camp ; and Volumnius, in person, leading his troops 
against one of. the gates, while Appius, frequently invoking 
Bellona the victorious, inflamed the courage of his men, 
neither rampart nor trenches could prevent their breaking in. 
The camp was taken and plundered, and the spoil, of which 
great abundance was found, was given up to the soldiers. 
Of the enemy seven thousand three hundred were slain ; and 
two thousand one hundred and twenty taken. 

XX. While both the consuls, with the whole force of the 
Romans, pointed their exertions principally against their ene- 
mies in Etruria, a new army was set on foot in Samnium ; 
and, with design to ravage the frontiers of the Roman em- 
pire, passed over through the country of the Vescians, into 
the Campanian and Falernian territories, where they com- 
mitted great depredations. Volumnius, as he was hastening 
back to Samnium, by forced marches, because jthe term for 
which Fabius and Decius had been continued in command 
was nearly expired, heard of this army of Samnites, and of 
the mischief which they had done in Campania; determining, 
therefore, to afford protection to the allies, he altered his 
route towards that quarter. When he arrived in the district 
of Cales, he found marks of their recent ravages ; and the 
people of that town informed him that the enemy carried 
with them such a quantity of spoil, that they could scarcely 
observe any order in their march : and that the commanders 
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then directed publicly, that the troops should go immediately 
to Samnium, deposit the booty there, and return to the busi- 
ness of the expedition, as an engagement must not be hazard-* 
ed while they were so heavily laden. Notwithstanding that 
this account carried every appearance of truth, he yet thought 
it necessary to obtain more certain information ; accordingly 
he despatched some horsemen, to seize on some of the strag- 
gling marauders ; from these he learned, on enquiry, that 
the enemy lay at the river Vultumus ; that they intended to 
remove thence at the third watch ; and that their route was 
towards Samnium. On receiving this intelligence, which 
could be depended upon, he put his troops in motion, and 
sat down at such a distance from the enemy, as was sufficient 
to prevent their discovering his approach, and, at the same 
time, left it in his power to surprise them, as they should be 
coming out of their camp. A long time before day, he drew 
nigh to their post, and sent persons, who understood the Os- 
cap language, to discover how they were employed : these, 
mixing with the enemy, which they could easily do during 
the confusion in the night, found that the standards had gone 
out thinly attended ; that the booty, and those appointed to 
guard it, were then setting out, a contemptible train ; each 
busied about his own affairs, without any concert with the 
rest, or much regard to orders. This the consul judged the 
fittest time for the attack ; and, day*light now approaching, 
he gave orders to sound the charge, and fell on the enemy 
as they were marching out. The Samnites being embarras- 
sed with the spoil, and very few armed, were at a loss how 
to act. Some quickened their pace, and drove the prey be- 
fore them ; others halted, deliberating whether it would be 
safer to advance, or to return again to the camp ; and, while 
they hesitated, they were overtaken and cut off. The Ro<- 
mans had by this time passed over the rampart, and filled 
the camp with slaughter and confusion : t1\e Samnite army 
vol.. TI. — 2 X 
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had their disorder increased by a sudden insurrection of 
their prisoners ; some of whom, getdng loose, set the rest 
at liberty, while others snatched the arms which- were tied 
up among the baggage, and, being intermixed with the 
troops, raised a tumult more terrible than the batde itself. 
They then performed a memorable exploit : for, making an 
attack on Statins Minacius, the general, as he was passing 
between the ranks and encouraging his men, they dispersed 
the horsemen who attended - him, gathered round himself, 
and dragged him, sitting on his horse, a prisoner to the Bo- 
man consul. This brought back the foremost battaUons of 
the Samnites, and the battle, which seemed to have been al- 
ready decided, was renewed: but they could not support it 
long. Six thousand of them were slain, and two thousand 
five hundred taken, among whom were four military tribunes, 
together with thirty standards, and, what gave the conquer- 
ors greater joy than all, seven thousand four hundred prison- 
ers were recovered. The spoil which had been taken from 
the allies was immense, and the owners were summoned, by 
a proclamation, to claim and receive their property. On the 
day appointed, all the effects, the owners of which did not 
appear, were given to the soldiers, who were obliged to sell 
them, in order that they might have nothing to think of but 
their duty. 

XXI. The depredations, committed on the lands of Cam- 
pania had occasioned a violent alarm at Rome ; and it hap- 
pened, that about the same time, intelligence was brought 
from Etruria, that, after the departure of Volumnius's army, 
all that country had risen up in arms, together with Gellius 
Egnatius, the leader of the Samnites ; that the Umbrians 
were invited to joiu in the insurrection, and the Gauls tempt- 
ed with high offers. Terrified at this news, the senate or- 
dered the courts of justice to be shut, and a levy to be made 
of men of every description. Accordingly not only free- 
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bom men, and the younger sort were obliged to enlist, but 
cohorts were formed of the elder citizens, and the sons of 
freed men were incorporated in Ae centuries. Plans were 
fanned for the defence of the city, and the chief command 
committed to die praetor, Publius Sempronius. However, 
the senate was exonerated of one half of their anxiety, by a 
letter from the consul, Lucius Volumnius, informing them 
that the army, which had ravaged Campania, had been de- 
feated and dispersed: whereupon, they decreed a public 
thanksgiving for this success, in the name of the victors. 
Hie courts were opened, after having been shut eighteen 
dajrs, and the thanksgiving was performed with much joy. 
They then turned their thoughts to devising measures for 
the future security of the country, depopulated by the Sam- 
nites ; and, with this view, resolved that two tolonies should 
be settled on the frontiers of the Vescian and Falemian ter- 
ritories ; one at the mouth of the river Liris, which' has re- 
ceived the name of Mintumae ; the other in the Vescian 
forest, which borders on the Falemian territory ; where, it 
IS said, stood Sinope, a city of Grecians, called thenceforth 
by the Roman colonists Sinuessa. The plebeian tribunes 
were charged to procure an order of the commons, enjoining 
Publius Sempronius, the prsetor, to create triumvirs for con- 
ducting the colonies to those places. But it was not easy to 
find people to give in their names ; because, a settlement in 
those places was considered, nearly, as a perpetual advanced 
guard in a hostile country, not as a provision of land. From 
these employments, the attention of the senate was drawn 
away, by the Etmrian war growing daily more formidable ; 
and by frequent letters from Appius, waming them not to 
neglect the disturbances in that quarter. Four nations, he 
told them, were uniting their arms ; the Etrurians, the Sam- 
mies, the Umbrians, and the Gauls ; an4 they had already 
formed two separate camps, one spot being insufficient to 
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contain so great a multitude* In consequence, the time of 
the elections drawing nigh, the ccmsul, Lucius Volnmnins, 
was recalled to Rome, to hold them. Having summoned an 
assembly of the people,- before the centuries were called to 
^ive their votes, he spoke at length on the great importance 
of the Etrurian war, and sMd, that ^^ even at the time when 
he himself acted there, in conjunction with his colleague, the 
war was too weighty to be managed by one general, or one 
army ; and that it was now reported that the enemy had, 
since that time, gained an accession of the Umbriahs, and a 
numerous body of Gauls.'' He desired them to ^ bear in 
mind, that they were, on that day, to choose consuls, who 
were to command in a war against four nations. For his own 
part, were he not confident that the Roman people would con* 
cur, in appointing to the consulship, the man who was allow- 
ed, beyond dispute, to be the first commander at present in 
the woild, he would have immediately nominated a dicta- 
tor." 

XXII. No doubt was entertained but that the universal 
choice would light on Quintus Fabius ; and, accordingly, the 
prerogative, and all the first called centuries, named him con- 
sul with Lucius Volumnius. Fabius spoke to the same pur- 
pose as he had done two years before ; but, afterwards, 
yielding to the general wish, he applied himself to procure 
Decius to be appointed his confederate : ^^ that," he said, 
^^ would be a prop to his declining age. In the censorship, 
and two consulships, in which they had been associated, he 
had experienced, that there could be no firmer support, in 
promoting the interest of the commonwealth, than harmony 
with a colleague. At his advanced stage of life, his mind 
could hardly conform itself to a new associate in command ; 
and he could more easily act in concert with a temper to 
which he had been familiarized." Volumnius subscribed to 
these sentiments, bestowing due praises on Publius Decius, 
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and enumerating 'Vthe advantages resulting from concord 
between consuls, and the evils arising from their disagree- 
ment in the conduct of military afiairs ;'' at the same time 
remarking, ^* how near the extremity of danger matters had 
been brought, by the late dispute between Appius and him- 
self." He warmly recommended to Decius and Fabius to 
^ live together with one mind and one spirit." Observed that 
*^ they were men qualified by nature for military command t 
great in action, but unpractised in the strife of words, their 
talents were such as eminently became consuls. As to the 
artful and the ingenious, lawyers and orators, such as Appius 
Claudius, they ought to be kept at home to preside in the 
city and the forum ; and to be appointed prstors for the ad- 
ministration of justice." In these proceedings that day was 
spent, and, on the following, the elections both of consuls and 
praetor were held, and were guided by the recommendations 
suggested by the consul. Quintus Fabius and Publius De- 
cius were chosen consuls ; Appius Claudius, prsetor ; all of 
them absent ; and, by a decree of the senate, followed by an 
order of the commons, Lucius Volumnius was continued in 
the command for another year. 

XXIII. During that year many prodigies happened. To 
avert the evils which they might portend, the senate decreed 
a supplication for two days : the wine and frankincense for 
the sacrifices were furnished at the expense of the public ; 
and numerous crowds of men and women attended the per- 
formance. This supplication was rendered remarkable by a 
quarrel, which broke out among the matrons in the chapel of 
patrician chastity, which stands in the cattle market, near the 
round temple of Hercules. Virginia, daughter of Aulus, a 
patrician, but married to Volumnius the consul, a plebeian, 
was on that account excluded by the matrons from sharing 
in the sacred rites : a short altercation ensued, which was 
afterwards, through the intemperance of passion incident to 
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the sex, kindled into a flame of contention. Virginia boasted, 
with truth, diat she had a right to enter the temple of patri- 
dan chastity, as being of patrician birth and chaste in her 
character, and, besides, the wife of one to whom she was be- 
trothed a virgin, and had no reason to be ashamed either of 
her husband, or of his exploits or honours : to her high-spi- 
rited words she added importance by an extraordinary act. 
In the long street, where she resided, she inclosed, with a 
partition, a part of the house, of a size siifficicfnt for a small 
chapel, and there erected an altar. Then, calling together the 
plebeian matrons, and complaining of the injurious behaviour 
of the patricians, she said, ** this altar I dedicate to plebeian 
chastity, and exhort you, that the same degree of emulation, 
which prevails among the men of this state, on the point of 
valour, may be maintuned by the women on the point of 
chastity ; and that you contribute your best care, that this 
altar may have the credit of being attended with a greater 
degree of sanctity, and by chaster women than the other .** 
Solemn rites were performed at this altar under the same 
regulations, nearly, with those at the more ancient one ; no 
person being allowed the privilege of taking part in the sacri- 
fices, except a woman of approved chastity, and who was the 
wife of one husband. This institution, being afterwards de- 
based by the admission of vicious characters, and not only 
by matrons, but women of every description, sunk at last 
into oblivion. During this year the Ogulnii, Cneius and 
Quintus, being curule sediles, carried on prosecutions against 
several usurers ; and these being condemned to pay fines out 
of the produce and for the use of the public, the aediles made 
brazen thresholds in the Capitol ; utensils of plate for three 
tables, which were deposited in the chapel of Jupiter ; a sta- 
tue of Jupiter in a chariot, drawn by four horses, placed on 
the roof J and images of the founders of the city, in their 
infant state under the teats of the wolf, at the Ruminal fig- 
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tree. Tliey also paved with square stones, the road from the 
Capuan gate to the temple of Mars. The plebeian sediles 
likewise, Lucius iElius Paetus, and Caiua Fulvius Corvus, 
out of money levied as fines on farmers of the public pas- 
tures, whom they had convicted of mal-practices exhibited 
games, and consecrated golden bowls in the temple of 
Ceres. 

XXIV. Then came into the consulship Quintus Fabius, a 

fifth time, and Publius Decius, a fourth. They 

Y R 457 
had been colleagues in the censorship, and twice op '005* 

in the consulship, and were celebrated, not more 
£Dr their glorious achievements, splendid as these were, than 
for the unanimity which had ever subsisted between them. 
The interruption, which this afterwards suffered, was, in my 
opinion, owing to a jarring between the opposite parties, ra* 
ther than between themselves ; the patricians endeavouring 
that Fabius should have £truria for his province, without 
casting lots, and the plebeians insisting that Decius should 
bring the matter to the decision of lots. There was certainly 
a contention in the senate, and the interest of Fabius, being 
superior there, the business was brought before the people. 
Here, between military men who laid greater stress on deeds 
than on words, the debate was short. Fabius said, ^^ that it 
was unreasonable, that, after he had planted a tree, another 
should gather the fruit of it. He had opened the Ciminian 
forest, and made a way for the Roman arms, through passes 
until then impracticable. Why had they disturbed his re- 
pose, at that time of his life, if they intended to give the 
management of the war to another V^ Then, in the way of 
a gentle reproof, he observed, that ^^ instead of an associate 
in command, he had chosen an adversary ; and that Decius 
thought it too much that their unanimity should last through 
• three consulates.'' Declaring, in fine, that ^^ he desired no- 
thing farther, than that, if they thought him qualified foe the 
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Flavius, it excited great indignation in the breasts of moit 
of the nobles, who laid aside their gold rings and bracelets ia 
consequence of it. From that time the state was split into 
two parties. The uncomipted part of the people, who fih 
voured and supported the good, held one side ; the facdoa 
of the rabble, the other. Quintus Fabius and Publius De- 
cius were then made censors ; and Fabius, both for the sake 
of concord, and at the same time to prevent the elecuooi 
remaining in the hands of the lowest of the people, purged 
the rest of the tribes of all the rabble of the Forum, and 
threw it into four, which he ordered to be called city tribes. 
And this procedure, we are told, gave such universal satis* 
faction, that, by this regulation in 'the orders of the state, he 
obtained the surname of Maximus, which he had not been 
honoured with by his many victories. The annual review 
of the knights, on the ides of July, is abo said to have been 
projected and 'instituted by him. 
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Buented f way by the senate. He prayed Jupiter, supremely 
good and great, and all the immortal gods, not to grant him 
an equal chance with his colleague, unless they intended to 
grant him equal ability and success, in the management of 
the war. It was. certainly in its nature reasonable, in the 
example salutary, and concerned the reputation of the Roman 
people, that the consuls should be men of such abilities, that 
cither of them was fully equal to the command in a war with 
Etruria." Fabius, after just requesting of the people, that, 
before the tribes were called in to give their votes, they 
.would hear the letters of the pr«tor Appius Claudius^ 
written from Etruria, withdrew from the Comitium, and 
the people, not less unanimously than the senate, decreed to 
bim the province of Etruria, without having recourse to 
lots. 

XXV. Immediately almost all the younger citizens flocked 
together to the consul, and cheerfully gave in their names, 
earnestly desirous of serving under such a commander. See* 
ing so great a multitude collected round him, he said, ^^ My 
intention is to enlist only four thousand foot, and six hundred 
borse : such of you as give in your names to-day and to-mor* 
tow, I will carry with me. I am more solicitous to bring home 
an my soldiers rich, than to employ a great multitude." Ac- 
cordingly, with a competent number ^f men, who possessed 
greater hopes and confidence, because a numerous army had 
not been required, he marched to the town of Ahama, from 
which the enemy were not far distant, and proceeded to the 
camp of the prsetor Appius. "When he came within a few 
miles of it, he was met by some soldiers, sent to cut wood, at« 
tended by a guard. Observing the lictors preceding him, and 
learning that he was Fabius the consul, they were filled, with 
joy ; and expressed warm thanks to the gods, and to the Ro« 
man people, for having sent them such a commander. Then, 
as they gathered round, to pay their respects, Fabius enquir- 
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cd whither .thejr were going, and on their answering that Aef 
were going to provide wood, ^ what do you tell me,** laid 
he, ^ have you not a rampart raised about your camp I^ 
^ They had," they replied, ^^ a double rampart, and a trench; 
and, notwithstanding, were in great apprehension." ^ WcB 
then," said he, *^ you have abundance of wood, go back and 
level the rampart." They accordingly returned to the campp 
and there levelling the rampart, threw the soldiers who had 
remained in it, and Appius himself, into the greatest fright^ 
until with eager joy each called out to the rest, that, ^ thef 
acted by order of the consul, Quintus Fabius." Next daf, 
they decamped, and the praetor Appius was dismissed to 
Rome. From that time, the Romans had no fixed post ; the 
consul affirming, that it was prejudicial to an army to lie ia 
one spot ; and that by frequent marches, and changing places, 
it was rendered more healthy,' and more capable of brisk ex- 
ertions : and this he practised as long as the season permit- 
ted, the winter being not yet ended. Then, in the beginning 
of spring, leaving the second legion near Clusium, which 
they formerly called the Camertian, and giving the command 
of the camp to Lucius Scipio, as pro-praetor, he returned to 
Rome, in order to adjust measures for carrying on the war ; 
either led thereto by his own judgment, on finding it attend- 
ed with greater difficulty than he had believed, from report; 
or, being summoned by a decree of senate ; for both accounts 
are given. Some choose to have it believed, that he was 
forced to return by the practices of the prsetor, Appius Clau- 
dius ; who, both in the senate, and before the people, exag- 
gerated, as he was wont in all his letters, the danger of the 
Etrurian war ; contending, that ^^ one general, or one army, 
would not be sufficient to oppose four nations. I'hat whether 
these directed the whole of their combined force against him 
alone, or acted separately in different parts, there was reason 
to fear, that he would be unable to provide, effectually, agunst 
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every etnergeocy. That he had left there but two Roman 
legions ; and that the foot and horse, vho came with Fabius, 
did not amount to five thousand. It was therefore his opin- 
ion, that the consul Publius Deciui^ should, widiout delay, 
join his colleague in Etruria ; and that the province of Sam- 
nium should be, given to Lucius Volumntus. But, if the con> 
8ul preferred going to his own province, that then V'olumnius 
should march a full consular army into^truria, to join the 
Other commander." The advice of the prsetor was approved 
by a great part of the members ; but Publius Decius recom- 
.mended that every thing should be kept undetermined, and 
open for Quintus Fabius ; until he should either come to 
Rome, if he could do so without prejudice to the public, or 
send some of his Ueutenanta, from whom 'the senate might 
learn the real sute of the war in £truria ; and what number 
of troops, and how many generab, would be requisite for 
carrying it on. 

XXVI. Fabius, on his return to Rome, qualified his dis- 
coorses, both in the senate and before the people, in such a 
manner as to appear neither to exaggerate, or lessen, any par- 
ticular relating to the war ; and to show, that, in agreeing to 
another general being joined with him, he rather indulged 
the apprehensions of others, than guarded against any danger 
to himself, or the public. " But if they chose," he said, " to 
g^ve him an assistant, and associate in command, how could 
he overlook Publius Decius the consul ; with whom he was 
perfectly acquainted, as a colleague, oi> so many occasions ? 
There was no man living whom he would rather wish to be 
joined in commission with him : with Publius Decius he 
should have forces sufficient, and never too many enemies. 
If, however, his colleague preferred any other employment, 
let them then give him Lucius Volumnius as an assistant." 
The disposal of every particular was left entirely to Fabius 
by the people and the senate, and even by hia colleague ; 
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while DecluB, having declared that he was ready to go cither 
to Etruria, or Samnium, such general congratulation and sa- 
tisfaction took place, that all men anticipated victory, and feh 
as if a triumph, not a war, had been decreed to the consuls. 
I fiod in some writers, that Fabius and Decius, immediately 
on their entering into office, set out together for Etruria ; and 
no mention is made of the casting of lots, or of the dispute! 
which I have rel^d. Others, not satisfied with relating 
those disputes, have added charges of misconduct, laid by 
Appius before the people against Fabius, when absent ; and 
a stubborn opposition, maintained by the prsitor against the 
consul, when present ; and also another contention between 
the colleagues, Decius insisting that each consul should at- 
tend to the care' of his own separate province. Certainty 
however begins to appear, from the time when both consuls 
set out for the campaign. Now, before these arrived in Etru' 
ria, the Senonian Gauls came in a vast body to Clusium, to 
attack the Roman legion encamped there. Scipio, who com- 
manded in that post, wishing to remedy the deficiency ot his 
numbers, by an advantage in the ground, led his men up a 
hill, which stood between the camp and the city : but having, 
in his haste, neglected to examine the place, when he came 
near the summit, he (bund it already possessed by the cn^ 
my, who had ascended on the other side. The legion was, 
consequently, attacked oq the rear, and surrounded by scve> 
lal battalions, wiio pressed it on all sides. Some writers say, 
that the whole were cut off, so that not one survived to give 
an accoimt of the disaster ; and that no information of the 
misfortune reached the consuls, who were, at the lime, not 
far from Clusium, until ^e Gallic horsemen came within 
sight, carrying the heads of the slain, some hanging before 
their horses' breasts, others on the points of their spears, and 
expressing their triumph in songs, according to their custom. 
Others affirm, that the defeat was by Umbriaiu, not Gauls, 
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and that the loss sustidned was not so great. That a party 
of foragers, under Lucius Manlius Torquatus, lieutenant- 
general, being surrounded, Scipio, the propraetor, brought up 
relief from the camp, and,-renewing the batde, defeated the 
Umbrians lately victorious, and retook the prisoners and 
.spoil. But it is more probable, that this blow was suffered from 
a Gallic, than an Umbrian enemy ; because during that year, 
as was often the case at other times, the danger principally 
apprehended by the public, was that of a Gallic tumult ; for 
which reason, notwithstanding that both the consuls had 
marched against the enemy, with four legions, and a large 
body of Roman cavalry, joined by a thousand chosen horse- 
men of Campania, supplied on the occasion, and a body of 
the allies and Latine confederates, superior in number to the 
Romans, two other armies were posted near the city, on the 
side fiicing Etruria ; one, in the Faliscian, the other in the 
Vatican territory, Cneius Fulvius, and Lucius Postumius 
Megellus, both propraetors, being ordered to keep the troops 
sationed in those places. 

XXVII. The consuls, having crossed the Appennines, 
came up with the combined forces in the territory of Senti- 
mim, and pitched their camp, distant from them about four 
miles. Several councib were then held by the enemy, and 
their plan of operations was thus settled ; that they should 
not encamp together, nor go out together to battle : the Gauls 
were united to the Samnites, the Umbrians to the Etrurians. 
The day of battle was fixed. The part of maintaining the 
fight was committed to the Samnites and Gauls ; and the 
Etrurians and Umbrians were ordered to attack the Roman 
camp during the heat of the engagement. This plan was 
frustrated by three Clusian deserters, who came over by 
night to Fabius, and after disclosing the above designs, were 
sent back with presents, in order that they might discover, 
and bring intelligence of, any new scheme which should be 
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formed. The consuk then vrote to Flavius and Pmtanint 
to move their armies, the one from the Faliscian, the other 
frpm the Vatican country^ tovards Clusium ; ai^d to nun the 
entrmy^s territory by every means in their power. The news 
of these depredations drew the Etrurians from Sentinum to 
protect their own region* The consuls,, in their absencci 
practised every means to bring on an engagement. For two 
days, they endeavoured, by several attacks, to provoke the 
enemy to fight ; in which time, however, nothing worth men- 
tion was performed. A few fell on each side, but still die 
minds of the Romans were so irritated as to wish for a gen^ 
ral engagement, yet nothing decisive was hazarded. On die 
third day, both parses marched out their whole force to die . 
field : here, while the armies stood in order of batde, a hind| 
chased by a wolf from the mountains, ran through the plaia 
between the two lines : there the animals turned their courses 
to cUfferent sides ; the hind towards the Gauls, thef wolf ti> 

m 

wards the Romans : way was made between the ranks for the 
wolf,' the Gauls slew the hind with their javelins i on which 
one of the Roman soldiers in the van said, ^^ To that side, 
where you see an animal, sacred to Diana, lying prostrate, 
flight and slaughter are directed ; on this side the victorious 
wolf of Mars, safe and untouched, reminds us of our foun- 
der, and of our descent from that deity." The Gauls were 
posted on the right wing, the Samnites on the left : against 
the latter, Fabius drew up, as his right wing, the fiist and 
third legions ; against the Gauls, Decius formed the left 
wing of the fifth and sixth. The second and fourth were 
employed in the war in Samnium, under the pro-consul Lu- 
cius Volumnius. The first encounter was supported with 
strength so equal on both sides, that had the Etrurians and 
Umbrians been present at the action, either in the field or at 
the camp, in whichever place they might have employed 
their force, the Romans must have been defeated. 
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XXVIII. However, although the victory was still unde- 
cided, fortune not having declared in favour of either party, 
yet the course of the fight was by no means similar on both 
right and left wings. The Romans, under Fabius, rather re* 
pelled than offered assault ; and the contest was protracted 
until very late in the day : for their general knew very well, 
that both Samnites and Gauls were furious in the first onset ; 
so that, to prevent their progress, was as much as could well 
be effected. It was known, too, that in a longer dispute, the 
spirits of the Samnites gradually flagged, and even the bodies 
of the Gauls, remarkably ill able to bear labour and heat, be- 
came quite relaxed ; and although, in their first efforts, they 
w«re more than men, yet in their last they were less than 
women. He, therefore, reserved the strength of his men for 
the aforesaid reasons, until the time when the enemy were 
the more likely to be worsted. Decius, more impetuous, as 
being in the prime of life, and full flow of spirits, exerted 
his whole force to the utmost in the first encounter ; and 
thinking the infantry not sufiiciently powerful, brought up 
the cavalry to their aid. Putting himself at the head of a 
troop of young horsemen, of distinguished bravery, he be- 
sought those youths, the flower of the army, to follow him, 
and charge the enemy ; telling them, ^^ they would reap a 
double share of glory, if the victory should commence on 
the left wing, and through their means." Twice they com- 
pelled the Gallic cavalry to gave way. At the second charge 
they advanced nearer, and were briskly engaged in the midst 
of the enemy's squadrons, when, by a method of fighting, to 
which they were utter strangers, they were thrown into dis- 
may. A number of the enemy, mounted on chariots and 
cars, made towards them with such a prodigious clatter from 
the trampling of the cattle and rolling of wheels, as affright- 
ed the horses of the Romans, unaccustomed to such tumul- 
tuous operations. By this means the victorious cavalry were 
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dispen^ tfaroagh a podc^ and men and hokBea, in didr 
headlong flight, were tumbled pfomiacnouify on the graond^ 
The same caoae produced disorder even in the hattalionii of 
the legions x through die tmpetuoaity al the horsea, and of 
the carriages which they dragged dnpugh' the rankst nuoqr 
of the soldiers in the van were trodden or bruised to deathi 
while the Gallic line, as soon as diey saw their enemy in oon- 
fuuon, pursued the advantage, nor allowed them time to 
take breadi. Decius, calling akmd, ^whither were they 
flying, or what hope could they have in running awayP* 
strove to stop them as they turned their backs, but finding 
that he could not, by any efibrts, prevail on diem to keep 
their posts, so thoroughly were they dismayed, he called on 
the name of his fiither Poblius Decius, and said, ^ Why do 
I any longer defer the fiite entailed on my hrnHy i It is the 
appointment of destiny to our race, that we should serve m 
expiatory victims to avert the public danger. I wiU now 
offer tiie legions of the enemy, togetiier with mysdf, a bloody 
sacrifice to Earth, and the infernal gods." Having thus said, 
he commanded Marcus Livius, a pontiff, whom, at Us 
coming out to the field, he had charged not to stir from him, 
to dictate the form of words in which he was to devote him- 
self, and the legions of the enemy, for the army of the Ro» 
man people, the Quirites. He was accordingly devoted with 
the same imprecations, and in the same habit, in which his 
father Publius Decius had ordered himself to be devoted at 
the Veseris in the Latine war. After this, he added, that 
^^ he carried along with him dismay and flight, slaughter and 
blood, and the wrath of the gods celestial and infernal ; that, 
with the contagious influence of the furies, the ministers of 
death, whose victim he was, he would infect the standards, 
the weapons, and the armour of the enemy ; and on the same 
spot, should be accomplished his perdition, and that of the 
Gauls and Samnites." After uttering these execrations on 
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himself and the foe, he spurred forward his horse, where he 
saw the line of the Gauls thickest, and, rushing upon the ene** 
my's weapons, met his death. 

XXIX. Thenceforward the battle seemed to be fought 
with a degree of force which could scarcely be deemed hu» 
man. The Romans, on the loss of their general, a circum- 
stance which, on other occasions, is wont to inspire terror, 
stopped their flight, and re-assumed spirit to begin the com- 
bat afresh. The Gauls, and especially thoSe who encircled 
the consul's body, as if deprived of reason, cast their jave- 
lins at random without execution ; some became so stupid as 
not to think of either fighting or flying : while, on the other 
side, Livius the pontiff, to whom Decius had transferred his 
lictors, with orders to act as pro-praetor, cried out aloud, that 
*^ the Romans were victorious, being exempted from misfor- 
tune by the death of their consul. That the Gauls and Sam- 
nites were now the victims of mother Earth, and the infernal 
gods. That Decius was summoning and dragging to him- 
self, the army devoted along with him : and that, among the 
enemy, all was full of dismay, and the vengeance of the fu- 
ries." While the soldiers were busy in restoring the fight, 
they were joined by Lucius Cornelius Scipio and Caius Mar- 
cius, with some reserved troops from the rear, who had been 
sent by Quintus Fabius, the consul, to the support of his col- 
league. These, on being made acquainted with the fate of 
Decius, were powerfully excited to brave every danger in the 
cause of the public ; but, as the Gauls stood in close order, 
with their shields formed into a fence before them, little 
prospect of success appeared from a close fight. The jave- 
lins, which lay scattered between the two lines were, there- 
fore, by order of the lieutenants-general, gathered up from 
the ground, and thrown against the enemy's shields, and as 
roost of them pierced the fence, the long-pointed ones even 
into their bodies, their compact band was overthrown in 
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such a manner, that a great many, who were unhurt, yet fell 
as if thunderstruck. Such were the changes of fortune on 
the left wing. of the Romans: on the fight, Fabius bad at 
first protracted the time, as we mentioned above, in slow 
operations : then, as soon as he perceived that neither die 
shout, nor the efforts of the enemy, nor the weapons which 
they threw, retained their former force, ordered the com- 
manders of the cavalry to lead round their squadrons to the 
wing of the Samnites, and, on receiving the signal, to charge 
them in flank, with all possible violence, he commanding, at 
the same time, his infantry to advance leisurely, and drive 
the enemy from their ground. When he saw that they were 
unable to maintain their posts, and manifestly spent with b- 
tijgue, drawing together all his reserves, whom he bad kept 
fresh for that occasion, he made a brisk push with the legions, 
giving the cavalry the signal to charge. The Samnites could 
not support the shock, but fled precipitately to their campt 
passing by the line of the Gauls, and leaving their allies to 
fight by themselves. These stood in close order under cover 
of their shields: Fabius, therefore, having heard of the death 
of his colleague, ordered the squadron of Campanian cavalry, 
in number about five hundred, to fall back from the ranks, 
ride round, and attack the rear of the Gallic line, sending 
the chief strength of the third legion after these, with direc- 
tions that wherever they should see the enemy^s troops disor- 
dered by the charge, to follow the blow, and cut them to 
pieces, before they recovered from their consternation. After 
vowing a temple, and the spoils which might fall into his 
hands, to Jupiter the victorious, he proceeded to the camp 
of the Samnites, whither all their forces were hurrying in 
confusion. The gates not affording entrance to such very 
great numbers, those who were necessarily excluded, attempt- 
ed resistance just at the foot of the rampart, and here fell 
Gellius Egnatius the Sanuiite general. These, however, 
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were soon driven within the rampart; the camp was taken 
after a slight dispute i and at the same time the Gauls were 
attacked on the rear, and overpowered. There were slain 
of the enemy on that day twenty-five thousand ; eright thou- 
sand were taken prisoners. Nor was the victory gained 
without loss of blood ; for, of the army of Publius Decius, 
-the killed amounted to seven thousand ; of the army of Fa- 
bius, to one thousand two hundred. Fabius, after sending 
persons to search for the body of his colleague, had the spoils 
of the enemy collected into a heap, and burned them as an 
^offering to Jupiter the victorious. The consults body could 
not be found that day, being hid under a heap of slaughter- 
ed Gauls : on the following, it was discovered and brought to 
the camp, amidst abundance of tears shed by the soldiers. 
Fabius, discarding all concern about any other business, so- 
lemnized the obsequies of his colleague in the most honoura- 
ble manner, passing on him the high encomiums which he 
4iad justly merited. 

XXX. During the same period, Cneius Fulvius, pro-pree- 
tor, macfe a progress in Etruria equal to his wishes ; having, 
besides the immense losses occasioned to the enemy by the 
devastation of their lands, fought a battle with extraordinary 
Buccess, in which there were above three thousand of the 
Perusians and Clusians slain, and twenty military standards 
taken. The Samnites in their flight, passing through the Pe- 
lignian territory, were atucked on all sides by the Pelignians ; 
and, out of five thousand, one thousand were killed. The 
glory of the day in the affair at Scntinum was great, when 
represented with a strict adherence to truth : but some have 
.carried their exaggerations of it beyond the bounds of cre- 
dibility, asserting in their writings, that there were in the 
army of the enemy forty thousand three bundled and thirty 
foot, six thousand horse, and one thousand charioto, that is, 
including the Elnirians and Umbrians, who they affirm were 
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present in the engagement : and, to magnify, likewise, die 
number of Roman forces, they add to the consuls another 
general, Lucius Volumnius, pro-consul and his army to their 
legions. In the greater number of "annals, that victory is as- 
cribed entirely to the two consuls ; and it is mentioned that 
Volumnius was employed at the time in Sanmium ; that he 
compelled the army of the Samnites to retreat to mount Ti* 
femus, and, not retarded by the difficulty of the ground, 
routed and dispersed them. Quintus f abius, leaving De« 
cius's army in Etruria, and leading oflf his own legions to the 
city, triumphed over the Gauls, Etrurians, and Sanmites; 
the soldiers attending his triumph. These, in their coane 
military verses, celebrated not more highly the conduct of 
Quintus Fabius, than the illustrious death of Publius De* 
cius ; recalling to memory his self- immolated father, of whom 
the son might be considered as a glorious counterpart, in re- 
spect of the issue which resulted both to himself and to the 
public. Out of the spoil, donations were made to the sol- 
diers of eighty-two asses* to each, with cloaks and vests ; 
rewards for service, which in that age were far from con- 
temptible. 

XXXI. Notwithstanding these successes, peace was not 
yet established, either among the Samnites or Etrurians : for 
the latter, at the instigation of the Perusians, resumed their 
arms, as soon as the consul had withdrawn his troops ; and 
the Samnites made predatory incursions on the territories of 
Vescia and Formiae ; and also on the other side, on those of 
iEsernia, and the parts adjacent to the riyer Voltumus. 
Against these was sent the praetor Appius Claudius, with the 
army formerly commanded by Decius. In Etruria, Fabius, 
on the revival of hostilities, slew four thousand five hundred 
of the Perusians, and took prisoners one thousand seven hun- 
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dred and forty, who were ransomed at the rate of three hun* 
dred and ten asses* each. All the rest of the spoilrwas be- 
stowed on the soldiers. The legions of the Samnites, though 
porsued, some by the pretor Appius Claudius, the others by 
Lucius Voluronius, pro-consul, formed a junction in the 
country of the Stcllatians. Here sat down, on one side, the 
whole body of the Samnites ; and, on the other, Appius and 
Volumnius, with their forces united in one camp. A battle 
ensued, fought with the most rancorous aniisosity, one party 
being spurred on by rage against men who had so often re- 
newed dieir attacks on them, and the other, now fighting in 
support of their last remaining hope. / The consequence was, 
that there were slain, of the Sanmites, sixteen thousand three 
hundred, and two thousand and seven hundred made prison- 
en : of the Roman army fell two thousand and seven hun- 
dred. This year, so successful in the operations of war, was 
filled with distress at home, arising from a pestilence ; and 
with anxiety, occasioned by prodigies : for accounts were re- 
ceived that, in many places, showers of earth had fallen ; 
and that very many persons, in the army of Appius Clau- 
dius, had been struck by lightning ; in consequence of which, 
the books were consulted. At this time, Quintus Fabius 
Gurges, the consul's son, having prosecuted some matrons 
befivre the people on a charge of adultery, built, with the 
money accruing from the fines which they were condemned 
to pay, the temple of Venus, which stands near the Circus. 
SuU we have the wars of the Samnites on our hands, not- 
withstanding that the relation of them has already extended, 
in one continued course, through four volumes of our histo- 
ry, and through a period of forty-six years, from the consu- 
late of Marcus Valerius and Aulus Cornelius, who first 
carried the Homan arms into Samnium. And, not to recite 
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the long train of disasters sustained by both nations, and the 
toils which they underwent, which, however, were not suffi- 
cient to subdue their sUibbom fortitude ; even in the dourse 
of the last year, the Saoiinites, with their own forces separate- 
ly, and also in conjunction with those of other nations, had 
been defeated by four several armies, and four generals of 
the Romans, in the territory of Sentinum, in that of the Pe« 
lignians, at Tifemum, and in the plains of the Stellatians ; 
had lost the gefl^ral of the highest character in their nation ; 
and, now, saw their allies in the war, the Etrurians^ the 
Umbrians, and the Gauls, in the same situation with them* 
selves ; but, although destitute of support, either in tbdr 
own or in foreign resources, yet did they not desist from the 
prosecution of hostilities. So indefatigably, though unsuc- 
cessfully, did they struggle in defence of liberty ; and, rather 
than not aspire after victory, chose to subject themselves to 
repeated defeats. Who does not find his patience tired, 
either in writing, or reading, of wars of such continuance; 
and which yet exhausted not the resolution of the parties 
concerned ? 
XXXII. Quintus Fabius and Publius Decius were suc- 
ceeded in the consulship by Lucius Postumius 
Y R 458 

B C 294.' Megellus and Marcus Atilius Regulus. The pro- 
vince of Samnlum was decreed to both in con- 
junction ; because intelligence had been received that the 
«nemy had embodied three armies ; one for the recovery of 
Etruria ; another to repeat their ravages in Campania ; and 
the third, intended for the defence of their frontiers. Sick- 
ness detained Postumius at Rome, but Atilius set out imme- 
diately, with design to surprise the enemy in Samnium, be- 
fore they should have advanced beyond their own borders ; 
for such had been the directions of the senate. The Romans 
met the enemy, as if by mutual appointment, at a spot, where, 
while they could be hindered, not only from ravaging, but 
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even from entering the Samnhe territory, they could likewise 
hinder the Samnites from continuing their progress into the 
countries which were quiet, and the lands of the allies of the 
Roman people. While they lay opposite to each other, the 
Samnites attempted an enterprize, which the Romans, so 
often their conquerors, would scarcely have ventured to un- 
dertake ; such is the rashness inspired by extreme despair : 
this was an assault on the Roman camp. . And although this 
attempt, so daring, succeeded not in its full extent, yet it was 
not without considerable effect. There was a fog, which 
continued through a great part of the day, so thick as to ex* 
dude the light of the sun, and to prevent not only the view of 
any thing beyond the rampart, but scarcely the sight of each 
other, when they should meet. Depending on this, as a 
covering to the design, when the sun was but just risen, and 
the light, which he did afford, was obscured by the fog, the 
Samnites came up to an advanced guard of the Romans, at 
one of the gates, who were standing carelessly on their post. 
In the sudden surprise, these had neither courage nor strength 
to make resistance : an assault was then made, through the 
Decuman gate, in the rear of the camp : the quaestor's quar- 
ters, in consequence, fell into the hands of the enemy, and 
die quttstor, Lucius Opimius Pansa, was there slain, on which 
a general alarm was given. 

XXXIII. The consul, being roused by the tumult, order- 
ed two cohorts of the allies, a Lucani^n and Suessanian, 
which happened to be nearest, to defend the head-quarters, 
and led the companies of the legions down the principal 
street. These ran into the ranks, scarcely taking time to 
furnish themselves with arms ; and, as they distinguished the 
enemy by their shout, rather than by sight, could form ao 
judgment how great their number might be: thus, ignorant 
of the circumstances of their situation, they at first drew 
back, and suffered them to penetrate into the heart of the 
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camp. The consul, asking them aloud, whether they intend- 
ed to let themselves be beaten out beyond the rampart, and 
then to return again to storm their own camp ; they raised 
the shout, and uniting their eflforts, stood their ground ; then 
made advances, pushed closely on the enemy^ and having 
forced them to give way, drove them back, without suffering 
their first terror to abate. They soon beat them out beyond the 
gate and the rampart, but not daring to pursue them, because 
the darkness of the weather made them apprehend an am* 
bush, and content with having cleared the camp, they retired 
within the rampart, having killed about three hundred of the 
enemy. Of the Romans, including the first advanced guard 
and the watchmen, and those who were surprised at the 
qusestor^s quarters, two hundred and thirty perished. This 
not unsuccessful piece of boldness raised the spirits of the 
Samnites so high, that they not only prevented the Romans 
from marching forward into their country, but even from 
procuring forage from their lands ; and the foragers were 
obliged to go back into the quiet country of Sora. News of 
these events being conveyed to Rome, with circumstances of 
alarm magnified beyond the truth, Lucius Postumius, the 
consul, though scarcely recovered from his illness, was obliged 
to set out for the army. However, before his departure, hav- 
ing issued a proclamation that his troops should assemble at 
Sora, he dedicated the temple of Victory, for the building of 
which he had provided, when curule sedile, out of the mo* 
ney arising from fines ; and, joining the army, he advanced 
from Sora towards Samnium, to the camp of his colleague. 
The Samnites, despairing of being able to make head against 
the two armies, retreated from thence, on which the consuls, 
separating, proceeded by different routes to lay waste the 
enemy's lands, and besiege their towns. 

XXXIV. Postumius attempted to make himself master of 
Milionia by storm ; but not succeeding with regular works. 
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fae carried his approaches to the waUs, and thus gained an en- 
trance into the place. The fight was continued in all parts of 
the city from the fourth hour until near the eighth, and for a 
great part of the time without any decisive advantage : the 
Romans, at last, gained possession of it. Three thousand 
two hundred of the Samnites were killed, four thousand two 
hundred taken, besides the other booty. From thence, the 
legions were conducted to Ferentinum, out of which the in- 
habitants had, during the night, retired in silence through the 
opposite gate, with all their effects which could be either car» 
ried or driven. The consul, on his arrival, approached the 
walls with the same order and circumspection, as if he were 
to meet an opposition here, equal to what he had experienced 
at Milionia. The troops, perceiving a dead silence in the. 
city, and neither arms nor men on the towers and ramparts, 
were eager to mount the deserted fortifications, but he re- 
strained them, lest they might fall into a snare. He ordered 
two divisions of the confederate Latine horse to ride round 
the walls, and explore every particular. These horsemen ob« 
served one gate, and at a little distance, another on the same 
side, standing wide open, and on the roads leading from 
these, every mark of the enemy having fled by night. They 
then rode up leisurely to the gates, from whence, with per- 
fect safety, they took a clear view through straight streets 
quite across the city. Returning to the consul, they told him 
that the city was abandoned by the enemy, as was plain from 
the solitude, the tracks on their retreat, and the things which, 
in the confusion of the night, they had left scattered up and 
down. On hearing this, the consul led round the army to 
that side of the city which had been examined, and making 
the troops halt, at a little distance from the gate, gave or- 
ders that five horsemen should ride into the city ; and, when 
they should have advanced a good way into it, then, if they 
saw all things safe, three should remain there, and the other 
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two return to him with intelligence. These returned and 
Slid, that they had proceeded to a part of the town from which 
they had a view on every side, and that nothing but ailenoe 
and solitude reigned through the whcde extent of it. The 
consul immediately led some light*armed cohorts into the city ; 
ordering the rest td fortify a camp in the mean time. The 
soldiers, who entered the town, breaking open the doofi, 
found only a few persons, disabled by age or sickness ; and 
such effects remaining as could not, without difficulty, be re- 
moved. These were seized as plunder : and it was discov- 
ered from the prisoners, that several cities in that quarter had, 
in pursuance of a concerted plan, resolved on flight ; that 
their towns-people had gone off at the first watch, and they 
believed that the same solitude would be found in the other 
places. The accounts of the prisoners proved well-founded, 
and the consul took possession of the forsaken towns. 

XXXV. The other consul, Marcus Atilius, met much 
greater difficulties in the war wherein he was engaged. As 
he was marching his legions towards Luceria, to which he 
was informed that the Samnites had ' laid siege, the enemy 
met him on the border of the Lucerian territory. Rage sup- 
plied them, on this occasion, with strength to equal his : the 
battle was stubbornly contested, and the victory doubtful : 
the issue, however, proved more calamitous on the side of the 
Romans, both because they were unaccustomed to defeat, and 
that, on leaving the field, they felt more sensibly, than dur- 
ing the heat of the action, the number of their wounds, and 
the loss of men which they had sustained. In consequence 
of this, such dismay spread through the camp, as, had it seiz- 
ed them during the engagement, mu^ have occasioned their 
overthrow. Even as the matter stood, they spent the night 
in great anxiety; expecting, every instant, that the camp 
would be assaulted by the Samnites ; or that, at the first light, 
they should be obliged to stand a batde with an apparently 
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powerful foe. On the side of the enemy, however, although 
there was less loss, yet there was not greater courage. As 
soon as day appeared, they wished to retire without any more 
fighting ; but there was only one road, and that leading close 
by the post of their enemy ; so that, on their march, U seem- 
ed as if they were advancing direcdy tp attack the camp. 
The consul, therefore, ordered his men to take arms, and to 
follow him to the field, giving directions to the lieutenants- 
general, tribunes, and the praefects of the allies, in what man- 
ner he would have each of them act. They all assured him, 
that ^* they would do every thing in their power, but that the 
soldiers were ^uite dejected ; that, from their own wounds, 
and the groans of the dying, they had passed the whole night 
without sleep ; that if the enemy had approached the camp 
before day, so great were the fears of the troops, that they 
would certainly have deserted their standards. Even at pre- 
sent they were restrained from iBight, merely by shame ; and, 
in other respects, were little better than vanquished men." 
This account made the consul judge it necessary to go him- 
self among the soldiers, and speak to them ; and, as he came 
up to each, he rebuked them for their backwardness in tak- 
ing arms, asking, ^^ why they loitered, and declined the fight? 
If they did not choose to go out of the camp, the enemy 
would come into it ; and they must fight in defence of their 
tents, if they would not in defence of the rampart. Men who 
have arms in their hands, and contend with their foe, have 
always a chance for victory ; but the man who waits naked 
and unarmed for his enemy,, must suiFer either death or sla^ 
very." To these reprimands and rebukes they answered, 
that ^^ they were exhausted by the fatigue of the battle of yes» 
terday ; and had no strength, nor even blood remaining ; 
and besides, the enemy appeared more numerous than they 
were the day before." The hostile army, in the mean time, 
drew near : so that, seeing every thing more dbtincdy as the 
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distance grew less, they asserted that the Samnites carried 
with them palisades for a rampart, and evidently intended 
to draw lines of circumvallation round the camp. On this 
the consul exclaimed, with great earnestness, against -submit* 
ting totfsuch an ignominious insult, and from so dastardly a 
fbe. ^^ Shall we even be blockaded,'** said he, *^ in oor camp, 
and die, like cowards, by famine, rather than like men, if 
death must be our lot by the sword ? May the gods be pro- 
pitious ! arid let every one act in the manner which he thinks 
becomes him. The consul Marcus Atilius, should no other 
accompany him, will go out, even alone, to face the enemy ; 
and will fall in the middle of the Samnite battalions, rather 
than see the Roman camp enclosed by their trenches.'' The 
lieutenants-general, tribunes, every troop of the cavalry, and 
the principal centurions, expressed their approbation of what 
the consul said : and the soldiers, at length, overcome by 
shame, took up their arms, but in a spiritless manner : and, 
in the same spiritless manner, marched out of the camp. In 
a long train, and that not every where connected, melancholy, 
and seemingly subdued, they proceeded towards the enemVi 
whose hopes and courage were not more steady than theirs. 
As soon therefore as these beheld the Roman standards, a 
murmur spread from front to rear of the Samnites, that, as 
they had feared, ** the Romans were coming out to oppose 
their march ; that there %vas no road open, through which 
they could even fly thence : in that spot they must fall, or 
else cut down the enemy's ranks, and make their way over 
their bodies." 

XXXVI. They then threw the baggage in a heap, in the 
centre, and, with their arms, prepared for battle, formed their 
line, each falling into his own post. There was now but a 
small interval between the two armies, and both stood, wait- 
ing, until the shout and onset should be begun by their ad- 
versary. Neither party had any inclination to fight, and they 
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would have separated, and taken different roads, without 
coming to action, but that each had a dread of being harass- 
ed in retreat by the other. Notwithstanding this reluctance, 
an engagement unavoidably began, but without any vigour, 
and with a shout, which discovered neither resolution nor 
steadiness ; nor did any move a foot from his post. The 
Roman consul, then, in order to infuse life into the acdon, 
ordered a few troops of cavalry to advance out of the line, 
and charge : most of whom being thrown from their horses, 
and the rest put into disorder, several parties ran forward, 
both from the Samnite line, to cut off those who had fallen, 
and from the Roman, to protect their friends: this roused 
some little spirit in the combatants ; but the Samnites had 
come forward, with more briskness, and also in greater num- 
bers, and the disordered cavalry, with their affrighted horses, 
trod down their own party who came to their relief. These 
were, consequently, the first who fled ; and their example was 
followed by the whole Roman line. And now the Samnites 
had no employment for their arms but against the rear of a 
flying enemy, when the consul, galloping on before his men, 
to the gate of the camp, posted there a body of cavalry, with 
orders to treat as an enemy, any person who should make 
towards the rampart, whether Roman or Samnite ; and, pla* 
cing himself in the way of his men, as they pressed in disor- 
der towards the camp, denounced threats to the same pur- 
port : " whither are you going, soldiers ?" said he, " here 
also you will find both men and arms ; nor, while your con- 
sul lives, shall you pass the rampart, unless you bring victo- 
ry along with you. Choose, therefore, which you will pre- 
fer, fighting against your own countrymen, or the enemy." 
While the consul was thus speaking, the cavalry gathered 
round, with the points of their spears presented, and ordered 
the infantry to return to the fight. Not only his own brave 
sphrit, but fortune likewise aided the consul, for the Samnites 
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did not push their advantage y so that he had time to wheel 
round his battalions, and to change his front from the camm 
towards the enemy. The men then began to encourage each 
other to return to the battle, while the centurions aaatchcd 
the ensigns from the standard-bearers, and bore them for* 
ward, pointing out to the soldiers the enemy, coming on in 
a hurry, few in number, and with their ranks disordered. At 
the same time the consul, with his hands lifted up towards 
heaven, and raising his voice «o as to be heard at a distance, 
vowed a temple to Jupiter Stator, if the Roman army should 
rally from flight, add renewing the batde, defeat the Samnites. 
All divisions of the army now united their efforts to restore 
the fight ; officers, soldiers, in short, the whole force, both of 
cavalry and infantry, even the gods seemed to have looked 
with favour on the Roman cause ; so speedily was a thorough 
change effected in the fortune of the day, the enemy being 
repulsed from the camp, and, in a short time, driven back to 
the spot where the batde had commenced. Here they stop- 
ped, being obstructed by the heap of baggage, lying in their 
way, where they haj} thrown it together ; and then to pre- 
vent the plundering of their effects, formed round them a 
circle of troops. On this, the infantry assailed them vigo- 
rously in front, while the cavalry, wheeling, fell on their 
rear : and, being thus inclosed between the two, they were 
all cither slain or taken prisoners. I'hc number of the pri- 
soners was seven thousand three hundred, who were all sent 
under the yoke ; the killed amounted to four thousand eight 
hundred. The victory was not obtained without loss of 
blood, on the side of the Romans : when the consul took an 
account of the loss sustained in the two days, the number re- 
turned, of soldiers lost, was seven thousand three hundred. 
During these transactions in Apulia, the Samnites attempted 
to seize on Interamna, a Roman colony situated on the La- 
tine road, but, being disappointed in their design on the town, 
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employed their troops in ravaging the country ; whence, as 
they were driving off spoil, consisting of men and cattle, to* 
gether with the colonists, who fell into their hands, they met 
the consul returning victorious from Luceria, and not only 
lost their booty, but marching in disorder, in a long train, and 
heavily encumbered, were themselves cut to pieces. The 
consul, by proclamation summoned the owners to Interamna, 
to claim, and receive again their property, and leaving his 
army there, went to Rome to hold the elections. On his 
applying for a triumph, that honour was refused him, be- 
cause he had lost so many thousands of his sdidiers ; and 
also, because he had sent the prisoners under the yoke, with- 
out imposing any conditions. 

XXXVII. The other consul, Postumius, finding no em- 
ployment for his arms in Samnium, led over his forces into 
Etruria, where he first laid waste the lands of the Volsinians: 
and, afterwards, on their marching out to protect their coun- 
try, gained a decisive victory over them*, at a small distance 
from their own walls. Two thousand two hundred of the 
Etrurians were slain ; the rest owed their safety to the city 
being so near. The army was then led into the territory of 
Rusella, and there, not only were the lands yrasted, but the 
town itself taken. More than two thousand men were made 
prisoners, and somewhat less than that number killed on the 
walls. But a peace, effected that year in Etruria, was still 
more important and honourable than the war had been. Three 
very powerful cities of Etruria, (Volsinii, Perusia, aqd Arre- 
tium,) made overtures of peace ; and having stipulated with 
the consul to furnish clothing and corn for his army, on con- 
dition of being permitted to send deputies to Rome, they 
obtained a truce for forty years, and a fine was imposed on 
each state of five hundred thousand asses,"*^ to be immediate- 
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\y paid. Postumius having demanded a triumph from the 
senate, in consideration of these services, rather in compliance 
with the general practice, than in hope of succeeding ; and 
finding a strong opposition made to his request ; by one par- 
ty, out of enmity to himself ; by another, out of friendship 
to his colleague, whose disappointment they wished to con- 
sole by a similar refusal : some objecting that he had been 
too dilatory in setting out from the city, others, that he had 
removed from Samnium into Etruria without orders from 
the senate ; he addressed them thus : ** Conscript Fathers, 
I shall not carry my deference to your high dignity to such 
a length, as to forget that I am consul. The same au- 
thority of my office, by which I carried on those wars, 
shall now, when the wars have been brought to a happy con* 
elusion, Samnium and Etruria being subdued, «nd victory 
and peace procured, give me the recompense of a triumph." 
With these words he left the senate. On this arose a con- 
tention between the 'plebeian tribunes ; some of them declar- 
ing that they would protest against his assuming a triumph, 
in a method unprecedented ; others, that they would support 
kis pretensions in opposition to their colleagues. The affair 
came at length to be discussed before the people, and the 
consul being summoned to attend, he first represented, that 
Marcus Horatius and Lucius Valerius, when consuls, and 
lately Caius Marcius Rutilus, father of the present censor, 
had triumphed, not by direction of the senate, but by that of 
the people ; and then added, that " he would, in like manner, 
have laid his request before the public, had he not known 
that some plebeian tribunes, the abject slaves of the nobles, 
would have obstructed their passing an order on it. But he 
did, and ever should, consider the universal approbation, and 
will of the people, as equivalent to any order whatsoever." 
Accordingly, on the day following, being supported by three 
plebeian tribunes, in opposition to the protest of the other 
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seven, and the declared judgment of the senate, he triumph- 
ed ; and the people paid every honour to the day. In the 
historical accounts which have been transmitted to us, of this 
year, there is some confusion ; Claudius asserts, that Postu* 
mius, after having taken several cities in Sanmium, was de- 
feated and put to flight in Apulia ; and that, being wounded 
himself, he was obliged to take refuge with a few attendants 
in Luceria. That the war in Etruria was conducted by Al- 
lius, and that it was he who triumphed. Fabius writes, that 
the two consuls acted in conjunction, both in Samnium and 
at Luceria ; that an army was led over into Etruria, but by 
which of the consuls he has not mentioned ; that at Luceria, 
great numbers were slain on both sides : and that in that bat- 
de, the temple of Jupiter Stator was vowed, the same vow 
having been formerly made by Romulus, but the fane only, 
that is, the area appropriated for the temple, had been yet 
consecrated. However, in this year, the state having been 
twice bound by the same vow, the senate, to avoid the guilt 
of neglect in the case of a religious obligation, ordered the 
fane to be erected. 

XXXVIII. In the next year we find a consul, of a charac- 
ter eminently illustrious, distinguished by the uni- 
ted splendour of his own and his father's glory, nVooQ* 
Lucius Papirius Cursor. We find likewise a war 
of the utmost importance, and a victory of such consequence, 
as no man, excepting Lucius Papirius, the consul's father, 
had ever before obtained over the Samnites. It happened 
too that these had, with the same care and pains as on the 
former occasion, decorated 'their soldiers with the richest 
suits of splendid armour ; and they had, likewise, called in 
to their aid the power of the gods, having, as it were, initia- 
ted the soldiers, by administering the military oath, with the 
solemn ceremonies practised in ancient times, and levied 
troops in every part of Samnium, under an ordinance entirely 
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qew, that ^ if any of the younger inhabitants should not at- 
tend the meeting, according to the general's proclamation^ 
or shall depart njithout permission^ his head, should be de- 
voted to Jupiter." Orders being then issued, for all to as- 
semble at Aquilonia, the whole strength of Samnium came 
together, amounting to forty thousand men. There a piece 
of ground, in the middle of the camp, was enclosed with 
hurdles and boards, and covered overhead with linen cloth, 
the sides being all of an equal length, about two hundred feet. 
In this place sacrifices were performed, according to direc* 
tions read out of an old linen book, the function of priest 
being discharged by a very old man, called Ovius Paccius, 
who affirmed that he took these ct^remonials from the an- 
cient ritual of the Samnites, being the same which their an- 
cestors used, when they had formed the secret design of 
wresting Capua from the Etrurians. When the sacrifices 
were finished, the general ordered a beadle to summon eveiy 
one of those who were most highly distinguished by their 
birth, or conduct: these were introduced singly. Besides 
the other exhibitions of the solemnity, calculated to impress 
the mind with religious awe, there were, in the middle of 
the covered enclosure, altars erected, about which lay the 
victims slain, and the centurions stood around with their 
swords drawn. The soldier was led up to the altars, rather 
like a victim, than a performer in the ceremony, and was 
bound by an oath not to divulge what he should see and hear 
in that place. He was then compelled to swear, in a dread- 
ful kind of form, containing execrations on his own person, 
on his family and race, if he did not go to batde, whither- 
soever the commanders should lead ; and, if either he him- 
self fled from the field ; or, in case he should see any other 
flying, did not immediately kill him. At first some, refusing 
to take the oath, were put to death round the altars, and lying 
among the carcases of the victims, served afterwards as a 
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warning to others not to refuse it. When those of the first 
rank in the Samnite nation had been bound under these solem- 
nities, the general nominated ten, whom he desired to choose 
each a man, and so to proceed until they should have filled 
up the number of sixteen thousand. This body, from the 
covering of the enclosure wherein the nobility had been thus 
devoted, was called the linen legion. They were furnished 
with splendid armour, and plumed helmets, to distinguish 
them above the rest. They had another body of forces, 
amounting to somewhat more than twent}' thousand, not in- 
ferior to the linen legion, either in personal appearance, or 
renown in war, or their equipment for service. This num- 
ber, composing the main strength of the nation, sat down at 
Aquilonia. 

XXXIX. On the other side, the consuls set out from the 
city. First, Spurius Carvilius, to whom had been decreed 
the veteran legions, which Marcus Atilius, the consul of the 
preceding year, had left in the territory of Interamna, march- 
ed at their head into Samnium ; and, while the enemy were 
busied in their superstitious rites, and holding their secret 
meeting, he took by storm the town of Amitemum. Here 
were slain about two thousand eight hundred men, and four 
thousand two hundred and seventy were made prisoners. 
Papirius, with a new army, which he raised in pursuance of 
a decree of the senate, made himself master of the city of 
Duronia. He took fewer prisoners than his colleague ; but 
slew much greater numbers. Rich booty was acquired in 
both places. The consuls then, overrunning Samnium, and 
wasting the province of Atinum with particular severity, ar- 
rived, Carvilius at Cominium, and Papirius at Aquilonia, 
where the main force of the Samnites was posted. Here, 
for some time, there was neither a cessation of action, nor 
any vigorous effort. The day was generally spent in provok- 
ing the enemy when quiet, and retiring when they offered 
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resistance ; in menacing, rather tlian making an attack. Bjr 
which practice of beginning, and then desisting, even those 
trifling skirmishes were continually left without a decision. 
The other Roman camp was twenty miles distant, and Pa- 
pirius constantly consulted his absent colleague, on every 
thing which he undertook, while Carvilius, on his part, di- 
rected a greater share of his attention to Aquilonia, where 
the state of affairs was more critical and important, than to 
Cominium, which he himself was besieging. When Papi- 
rius had fully adjusted every measure, preparatory to an en- 
gagement, he despatched a message to his colleague, that 
" he intended, if the auspices permitted, to fight the enemy 
on the day following ; and that it would be necessary that 
he (Carvilius) should at the same time make an assault on 
Cominium, with his utmost force, that the Samnites there 
might have no leisure to send any succour to Aquilonia." 
The messenger had the day for the performance of his jour- 
ney, and he returned in the night, with an answer to the 
consul, that his colleague approved of the plan. Papirius, 
on sending off the messenger, had instandy called an aBscm- 
bly, where he descanted, at large, on the nature of the war 
in general, and on the mode at present adopted by the enemy, 
in the equipment of their troops, which ceruinly served for 
empty parade, but could have no kind of efficacy towards en- 
suring success : for " plumes," he said, *' made no wounds; 
that a Roman javelin would make its way through shields, 
however painted and gilt j and that the dazzling whiteness 
of their tunics would soon be besmeared with blood, when the 
sword began its work. His father had formerly cut off, to a 
man, a gold and silver army of the Samnitcs ; and such ac- 
coutrements had made a more respectable figure, as spoils, 
in the hands of the conquering foe, than a^ arms in those of 
the wearers. Perhaps it was allotted, by destiny, to hia name 
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and family, that they should be opposed in command against 
the most powerful efforts of the Samnites ; and shoul4 bring 
home spoils, of such beauty, as to serve for ornaments to the 
public places. The immortal gods were certainly on his side, 
on account of the leagues so often solicited, and so often 
broken. Besides, if a judgment might be formed of the sen- 
timents of the deities, they never were more hostile to any 
army, than to that, which, in its abominable sacrifice, was 
polluted with human blood, mingled with that of catde ; 
which was in all events devoted to the wrath of the gods, 
dreading, on the one hand, the deities, who were witnesses 
to the treaties concluded with the Romans ; 'on the other, 
the imprecations comprised in the oath which they took, in 
contradiction to those treaties, which they had before sworn 
to observe : an oath, which, taken through compulsion, they 
no doubt abhorred; while they as certainly feared, at once 
the gods, their countrymen, and their enemies." 

XL. The rage of the soldiers was inflamed to a high de- 
gree before ; but, when the consul had recounted to them all 
these circumstances, which he had learned from deserters, 
they then, filled with confidence in both divine and human 
aid, with one universal shout, demanded the batde ; were 
vexed at the action being deferred ; impatient under the in- 
tended delay qf a day and a night. Papirius, at the third 
watch, having received his colleague's letter, arose in silence, 
and sent the keeper of the chickens to take the auspices. 
There was no one description of men in the camp, who felt 
not earnest wishes for the fight : the highest, and the lowest, 
were equally eager ; the general watching the ardour of the 
soldiers, and the soldiers that of the general. This universal 
zeal spread even to those employed in taking.the auspices ; 
for the chickens having refused to feed, the auspex ventured 
to misrepresent the omen, and reported to the consul, that 
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th^ had fed rormcioualy*. * The consal, lugUy pleased^ «ii 
givibg notice that the auspices were excellent, and that ditj 
were to act under the direction of the gods, dbplayed die 
sigtial for batde. Just as he was going out to the field, he 
happened to receive intelligence from a deseirter, that tweb^ 
cohorts of Samnites, consisting of about four hundred eadi, 
had marched towards Cominium. Lest his colleague sbooU 
be ignorant of this, he instantly despatched a messienger to 
him, and then ordered the troops to advance with speed, 
having already assigned to each division of the army its pro* 
per post, and appointed general oiEcers to command them. 
The command of the right wing he gave to Lucius Volua* 
nius, that of the left to Lucius Scipio,*that of the cavalry, to 
the other lieutenant-generals, Caius Csdicius and Cuus Tre* 
bonius. He ordered Spurius Nautius to take off the pannien 
from the mules, and to lead them round quickly, together 
with his auxiUary cohorts, to a rising ground in view ; ud 
there to shew himself during the heat of the engagement, 
and to raise as much dust as possible. While the general 
was employed in making these dispositions, a dispute arose 
among the keepers of the chickens, about the auspices of the 
day, which was overheard by some Roman horsemen, who, 
deeming it a matter too important to be slighted, informed 
Spurius Papirius, the consul's nephew, that there was a doubt 
about the auspices. The youth, bom in an age when that 
sort of learning, which inculcates contempt of the gods, was 

* When the auspices were to be taken from the chicken^ the keeper 
Uirew some of their food upon the ground, in their sight, and opened the 
door of their coop. If they did not come out ; if they came out slowly ; 
if they refused to feed, or eat in a careless manner, the omen was con- 
sidered as bad. On the contrary, if they rushed out basely, and eat gree- 
dily, so that some of the food fell from their mouths on the ground, this 
was considered as an omen of the best import; it was called tripudLum n* 
Ustimum^ originally, terripavium^ from terra, and pavire, to strike. 
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pet unknown, examined into the affair, that he might not 
nuny an uncertain report to the copaulj and then acquainted 
him with it. His answer was, *^ I very much applaud your 
conduct and zeal. However, the person who officiates, in 
Kaldng the auspices, if he makes a false report, draws on his 
own head the evil portended : but to the Roman people and 
their army, the favourable omen reported to me is an exceU 
lent auspice." He then commanded the centurions to place 
t)ie keepers of the chickens in the front of the line. The 
Sanmites likewise brought forward their standards, followed 
fay their main body, armed and decorated in such a manner 
as to afford a magnificent show. Before the shout was raised, 
or the battle begun, the auspex, wounded by a random cast 
of a javelin, fell before the standards ; which being told to 
the consul, he said, *^ the gods are present in the battle i the 
guilty has met his punishment." While the consul uttered 
these words, a crow, in front of him, cawed with a clear 
voice ; .at which augury, the consul being rejoiced, and af- 
firming, that never had the gods displayed more evident de- 
monstrations of their interposition in human affairs, ordered 
the charge to be sounded and the shout to be raised. 

XLI. A furious conflict now ensued, but with very une- 
qual spirit in the combatants. The Romans, actuated by an- 
ger, hope, and ardour for conquest, rushed to battle, like men 
thirsting for their enemy^s blood ; while the Samnites, for 
the most part reluctantly, as if compelled by necessity and 
religious dread, rather stood on their defence, than made an 
attack. Nor would they, familiarized as they were to de- 
feats, through a course of so many years, have withstood the 
first shout and shock of the Romans, had not another fear, 
operating still more powerfully in their breasts, restrained 
them from flying. For they had before their eyes the whole 
scene exhibited at the secret sacrifice, the armed priests, the 
promiscuous carnage of men and cattle, the altars besmeared 
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with Uood of victimft, and of their murdered coiiiitr]niir%die 
dreadful curses, and the direful finrn of impreca&ni, in wUcb 
Aey had called down perdition.on their fimiil7.aiid race. 
Thus shackled, diejr stood in their posts, more afraid of didr 
countrymen, than of the enemy. The Romans, puahing the 
attack with vigour on both Ae wings, and-in the centre, made 
great havoc among them, deprived, as ihey were, of the use 
of their faculties, through their fears of the gods and of meo, 
and making but a fiiiint opposition. The slaughter had mm 
almost reached to their standards, when, on one side, appear 
ed a cloud of dust, as if raised by Ae marching of a numei^ 
Otis army : this was caused by Spurius Nautius, (some say 
Octavius Metius,) commander of the auziUary cohorts : te 
these took pains to raise a great quantity of dust, the servanto 
of the camp mounted on the mules, dragging boughs of treei, 
fiill of leaves, along the ground. Through this obscoratiQa, 
arms and standards were seen in front, with cavalry closing 
the rear. This effectually deceived, not only the SamnitCB, 
but the Romans themselves : and the consul confirmed the 
mistake, by calling out among the foremost battalions, so that 
his voice reached also the enemy, that ^^ Cominium was takcD; 
and that his victorious colleague was approaching ;^' bidding 
his men ^^ now make haste to complete the defeat of the ene- 
my, before the other army should come in for a share of the 
glory .*' This he said as he sat on horseback, and then order- 
ed the tribunes and centurions to open passages for the horse. 
He had given previous directions to Trebonius, and Csdi- 
cius, that, when they should see him waving the point of his 
spear aloft, they should cause the cavalry to charge the ene- 
my with all possible violence. Every particular, as previ- 
ously concerted, was executed with the utmost exactness. 
The passages were opened between the ranks, the cavalry 
darted through, and, with the points of their spears presented, 
rushed into the midst of the enemy's battalions, breaking 
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down the ranks wherever they charged. Volumnius and 
Scifrio seconded the blow, and taking advantage of the ene- 
my's disorder, made a terrible slaughter. Thus attacked, the 
linen, regardless of all restraints from either gods or men, 
quitted their posts in confusion ; the sworn, and the unsworn 
all fled alike, no longer dreading aught but the Romans. The 
remains of their infantry were driven into the camp at Aqui- 
kmia. The nobility and cavalry directed their flight to Bo- 
vianum. The horse were pursued by the Roman horse, the 
infimtry by their infantry, while the wings proceeded by dif- 
ferent roads ; the right, to the camp of the Samnites ; the 
left, to the city. Volumnius succeeded first in gaining pos* 
sessicm of the camp. At the city, Scipio met a stouter resist- 
ance ; not because the conquered troops there had gained 
courage, but because walls are a better defence against armed 
men, than a rampart. From these, they repelled the enemy 
with stones. Scipio considering, that unless the business were 
effected, during their first panic, and before they could re- 
cover their spirits,, the attack of so strong a town would be 
very tedious, asked bis soldiers *^ if they could endure, with- 
out shame, that the other wing should already have taken the 
camp, and that they, after all their success, should be repulsed 
from the gates of the city ?" Then, all of them loudly de- 
claring their determination to the contrary, he himself ad- 
vanced, the foremost, to the gate, with his shield raised over 
his head : the rest, following under the like cover of their 
shields conjoined, burst into the city, and dispersing the Sam- 
nites, who were near the gate, took possession of the walls, 
but were deterred from pushing forward, by the smallness of 
their number. 

XLII. Of these transactions, the consul was for some time 
ignorant; and was busily employed in calling home his troops, 
for the sun was now hastening to set, and the approach of 
night rendered every place suspicious and dangerous, even to 
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victorious troops. Having rode forward, a considendble ynf^ 
he saw on the right, the camp taken, and heard on the left, a 
shouting in the city, with a confused noise of fighting, and 
cries of terror. This happened.while the fight was going on 
at the gate. When« on riding up nearer, he saw his -own 
men on the walls, and so much progress already made in die 
business, pleased at having gained, through the precipitaie 
conduct of a few, an opportunity of striking an important 
Uow, he ordered' the troops, whom be had sent back to the 
camp, to be called out, and to march to the attack of the city: 
these, having made good their ei^trance, on the nearest side, 
proceeded no farther, because night approached* Befofs 
morning, however, the town was abandoned by the enemyt 
There were slain of the Samnites on that day, at Aquiloma, 
thirty thousand three hundred and forty ; taken difee thou- 
sfmd eight hundred and seventy, with ninety-seven militaiy 
standards. One circumstance, respecting Papirius, is parti* 
cularly mentioned by historians : that, hardly ever was any 
general seen in the field with a more cheerful countenance ; 
whether this was owing to his natural temper, or to his con- 
fidence of success. From the same firmness of mind it pro- 
ceeded, that he did not suffer himself to be diverted frdm 
the war by the dispute about the auspices ; and that, in the 
heat of the battle, when it was customary to vow temples to 
the immortal gods, he vowed to Jupiter the victorious, that 
if he should defeat the legions of the enemy, he would, be- 
fore he tasted of any generous liquor, make a libation to him 
of a cup of wine and honey. This kind of vow proved ac- 
ceptacle to the gods, and they conducted the auspices to a 
fortunate issue. 

XLIII. Like success attended the operations of the other 
consul at Cominium : leading up his forces to the walls, at 
the first dawn, he invested the city on every side, and posted 
strong guards opposite to the gates to prevent any sally being 
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made. Just as he was giving the signal, the alarming mes- 
sage from his colleague, touching the march of the twenty 
Samnite cohorts, not only caused him to delay the assault, 
but obliged him to call off a part of his troops, when they 
were formed and ready to begin the attack. He ordered De- 
cius Brutus Scseva, a lieutenant-general, with the first legion, 
twenty auxiliary cohorts, and the cavalry, to go and oppose 
the said detachment ; and in whatever place he should meet 
the foe, there to stop and detain them, and even to engage 
in battle, should opportunity oiFer for it ; at all events not to 
suffer those troops to approach Cominium. He then com- 
manded the scaling ladders to be brought up to the walls, on 
every side of the city ; and, under a fence of closed shields, 
iadvanced to the gates. Thus, at the same m6ment, the gates 
were' broke open, and the assault made on every part of the 
rampart. Though the Samnites, before they saw the assail- 
ants on the works, had possessed courage enough to oppose 
their approaches to the city, yet now, when the action was 
no longer carried on at a distance, nor with missile weapons, 
but in close fight ; and when those, who had with difficulty 
gained the walls, the most formidable obstruction in their 
way, fought with ease on equal ground, against an enemy 
inferior in strength, they all forsook the towers and strong 
holds, and were driven to the Forum. There, for a short 
time they tried, as a last effort, to retrieve the fortune of the 
fight ; but soon, throwing, down their arms, surrendered to 
the consul, to the number of fifteen thousand four hundred ; 
four thousand three hundred and eighty being slain. Such 
was the course of events at Cominium, such at Aquilonia. 
l^ the middle space between the two cities, where a third 
battle had been expected, the enemy iKrere not found : for, 
when they were within seven miles of Cominium, they were 
recalled by their countrymen, and had no part in either battle. 
At night-fall, when they were now within sight of their 
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camp, and also of Aquilonia, shouts from both places Teach- 
ing them with equal violence induced them to halt ; then, on 
the side of the camp, which had been set on fire by die Ro- 
mans, the wide-spreading flames discovered with more cer- 
tainty the disaster which had happened, and prevented their 
proceeding any farther. In that jsame spot, stretched on dK 
ground at random, under their arms, they passed the whok 
night in great inquietude, at one time wishing for, at another 
dreading the light. At the first dawn, while they were still 
undetermined to what quarter they should direct their march, 
they were obliged (unprotected as they were, either by a 
rampart or advanced guard,) to betake themselves hastily to 
flight, being descried by the cavalr)% who had gone in pur- 
suit of the Samnites that left the town in the night. These 
had likewise been perceived from the walls of Aquilonii, 
and the legionary cohorts now joined in the pursuit. The 
foot were unable to overtake them, but the cavalry cut off 
about two hundred and eighty of their rear guard. The rest, 
with less loss than might have been expected in such a disor- 
derly rout, effected their escape to Bovianum, leaving behind, 
in their consternation, a great quantity of arms, and eighteen 
military standards. 

XLI V. The joy of one Roman army was enhanced by the 
success of the other. Each consul, with the approbation of 
his colleague, gave to his soldiers the plunder of the town 
which he had taken ; and, when the houses were cleared, set 
them on fire. Thus, on the same day^ Aquilonia and Comi- 
nium were both reduced to ashes. The consuls then united 
their camps, where mutual congratulations took place between 
them, and between their soldiers. Here, in the view of the 
two armies, Carvilias bestowed on his men commendations 
and presents according to the desert of each ; and Papirius 
likewise, whose troops had been engaged in a variety of ac- 
tions, in the field, in the assault of the camp, and in that of 
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the city, presented Spurius Nautius, Spurius Papirius, his 
nephew, four centurions, and a company of the spearmen, 
with bracelets and crowns of gold — to Nautius, on account 
of his behaviour at the head of his detachment, when he had 
terrified the enemy with the appearance as of a numerous 
army ; to young Papirius, on account of his zealous exer- 
tions with the cavalry, both in the battle and in harassing the 
Samnites in their flight by night, when they withdrew pri- 
vately from Aquilonia ; and to the centurions and company 
of soldiers, because they were the first who gained possession 
of the gate and wall of that town. All the horsemen he pre- 
sented with gorgets and bracelets of silver, on account of 
their distinguished conduct on many occasions. A council 
was then held to consider of the propriety either of removing 
both armies, or one at least, out of Samnium ; in which it 
was concluded, that the lower the strength of the Samnites 
was reduced, the greater perseverance and vigour ought to 
be used . in prosecuting the war, until they should be effec- 
tually crushed, that Samnium might be given up to the suc- 
ceeding consuls in a state of perfect subjection. As there 
waa now no army of the enemy which could be supposed 
capable, of disputing the field, they had only one mode of 
<q>erationB to pursue, the besieging of the cities ; by the des- 
truction of which, they might be enabled to enrich their sol- 
diers with the spoil ; and, at the same time, utterly to des- 
troy the enemy, reduced to the necessity of fighting, their all 
being at stake. The consuls, therefore, after despatching 
letters to the senate and people of Rome, containing accounts 
of the services which they had performed, led away their 
legions to different quarters ; Papirius going to attack Sepi- 
num, Carvilius to Volana. 

XLV. The letters -of the consuls were heard with extra- 
ordinsuy exultation, both in the senate-house and in the as- 
sembly of the people ; and, in a public thanksgiving of four 
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days continuance, individnab concurred wilfa hearty «al h 
celebrating tiie public rejoicingB« These successeanreve not 
only important in themselves, but pecnliuiy sea s on a b le ; fa. 
it happened, tiuU, at die same time, inteUigem^ waa braa|^ 
of the Etrurians being again in arms. The reflection nsda- 
rally occuired, how it would have been possible, te case anj 
misfortune had happened in Samnium, to have withstood dia 
power> of Etruria; which, being encouraged by die ooospinh 
cybf the Samnites, and seeing both the consuls, andAe 
whole force of the Romans, employed against them, hsd 
made use of that juncture, in which the Romans had sorandji 
business on their hands, for reviving hostilities. Aasbasas* 
dors from the allies being introduced to die senate by die 
praetor Marcus Atilius, complained that Aeir countries weie 
wasted with fire and sword by the neighbouring Etmrism, 
because they had refused to revolt from die Romans ; sod 
diey besought die Conscript Fathers to protect them from 
die violence and injustice of their common enemy. The an- 
bassadors were answered, that ^^ the senate would take care 
that the allies should not repent their fidelity. That the 
Etrurians should shordy be in the same situation with .the 
Samnites." Notwithstanding which, the business respe<fing 
Etruria would have been prosecuted with less vigour, had 
not information been received, that the Faliscians likewise, 
who had for many years lived in friendship with Rome, had 
united their arms with those of the Etrurians. The conside* 
ration of the near vicinity of that nation quickened the atten- 
tion of the senate ; insomuch that they passed a decree that 
heralds should be sent to demand satisfaction : which being 
refused, war was declared against the Faliscians by direction 
of the senate, and order of the people ; and the consuls were 
desired to determine, by lots,, which of them should lead an 
army from Samnium into Etruria. Carvilius had, in the 
mean time, taken from the Samnites Volana, Palumbinum, 
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and Herculaneum : Volana after a siege of a few days, Pa* 
lumbinum the same day on which he approached the walls. 
At Herculaneum, it is true, the consul had two regular en- 
gagements without any decisive advantage on either side, 
and with greater loss than was suffered by the enemy : but 
afterwards, encamping on the spot, he shut them up within 
their works, besieged and took the town. In these three 
towns were taken or slain ten thousand men, of whom the 
prisoners composed somewhat the greater part. On the 
consuls casting lots for the provinces, Etruria fell to Carvi- 
Uus, to the great satisfaction of the soldiers, who now found 
the cold too severe in Samnium. Papirius was opposed at 
Sepinum with a more powerful force: he was obliged to fight 
often in pitched battles ; often, on a march ; and often, un- 
der the walls of the city, against the irruptions of the ene- 
my ; and could neither besiege, nor engage them on equal 
terms : for the Samnites had not only the advantage of walls, 
but likewise of numbers of men and arms to protect their 
walls. At length, after a great deal of fighting, he forced 
them to submit to a regular siege. This he carried on with 
vigour, and made himself master of the city by means of 
his works, and by storm. The rage of the soldiers on this 
occasion caused the greatest slaughter in the taking of the 
town ; seven thousand four hundred fell by the sword ; the 
number of the prisoners did not amount to three thousand. 
The spoil, of which the quantity was very great, the whole 
substance of the Samnites being collected in a few cities, 
was given up to the soldiers. 

XL VI. The snow had now entirely covered the face of 
the country, and rendered the shelter of houses absolutely 
necessary : the consul therefore led home his troops from 
Samnium. While he was on his way to Rome, a triumph 
was decreed him with universal consent : and accordingly he 
triumphed while in office, and with extraordinary splendour, 
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with those taken by hia fadier, which were well known, bom 

being frequently exhibited as ornaments of die poUk phcv. 

Several prisoners of disdncdon, renowned fin* dieir own » 

ploits,-and those of their ancestors, were kd in the csfil- 

cade. There were carried in die tnun two mUlioos sid 
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by the sale of the prisoners ; and of silver, taken ia dn 

cides, one thousand three hundred and thirty pounds. M 

die silver and brass were lodged in die treasury, nashm ef 

this part of die spoil being given to die soldiers. The B 

humour which this excited in the commons, was fardier es- 

asperated by their being obliged to contribute, by a tax, to the 

payment of the army ; whereas, said they, if the vain parade of 

conveying the produce of the spoil to the treasury had bees 

disregarded, donations might have been made to the soldieri) 

and the pay of the army also supplied out of that fund. The 

temple of Quirinus, vowed by his fother when dictator, (for 

that he himself had vowed it in the heat of batde, I do not 

find in any ancient writer, nor indeed could he in so short s, 

time have finished the building of it,) the son in the office of 

consul dedicated, and adorned with military spoik. And of 

these, so great was the abundance, that not only that temple 

and the Forum were decorated with them, but quandtief 

were also distributed among the allies and colonies in the 
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neighbourhood, to serve as ornaments to their temples and 
public places. Immediately after his triumph, he led his 
army into winter*qtiarters in the territory of Vescia ; that 
country being exposed to the inroads of the Samnites. Mean- 
while, in Etruria, the consul Carvilius first laid siege to 
Troilium, when four hundred and seventy of the richest in- 
habitants, offering a large sum of money for permission to 
leave the pl^ce, he suffered them to depart : the town, with 
the remaining multitude, he took by storm. He afterwards 
reduced, by force, five forts strongly situated, wherein were 
slain two thousand four hundred of the enemy, and not quite 
two thousand made prisoners. To the Faliscians, who sued 
for peace, he granted a truce for a year, on condition of their 
furnishing a hundred thousand asses in weight*, and a yearns 
pay for his army. This business completed, he returned 
home to a triumph, which, though it was less illustrious than 
that of his colleague, in respect of his share in the defeat of 
the Samnites, was yet raised to an equality with it ; the whole 
honour of the campaign in Etruria belonging solely to him. 
He carried into the treasury three hundred and ninety thou- 
sand asses in weight.f Out of the remainder of the money 
accruing to the public from the spoils, he contracted for the 
building of a temple to Fors Fortuna, near to that dedicated 
to the same goddess by King Servius Tullius ; and gave to 
the soldiers, out of the spoil, one hundred and two asses\ 
each, and double that sum to the centurions and horsemen : 
this donative was received the more gratefully, on account of 
the parsiinony of his colleague. 

XL VII. The favour of the consul saved from a trial, be- 
fore the people, Postumius ; who, on a prosecution being 
commenced against him by Marcus Scantius, plebeian tri- 
bune, evaded, as was said, the jurisdiction of the people, by 
procuring the commission of lieutenant-general, so that he 
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could only be threatened with h. The -yew having nam 
ehpMd,new plebeian tribonesluulanne into office; andevca 
these, in consequence of some irregularity in their appmil^ 
ments, had, within five days after, others subsdtuled in tliefr 
room. The lustrum was closed this year by the censors Pub- 
lius . Cornelius Arvina and Cains 'Mareius Rotilos. The 
number of citis^ens rated was twp hundred and siity*two 
thousand three hundred and twenty- two. Th^se were die 
twenty-sixth pair of censors since the first institudon of thit 
office i Imd this the nineteenth lustrum, tn this year^ personi 
who had been presented with crowns, in consideration of me- 
ritorious behaviour in war, first began to wear them at die 
exhibition of the Roman games. At the same time was fint 
introduced from Greece, the practice of bestowing palms on 
the victors in the games, la the saihe year the cunde sediles, 
who exhibited those games, completed the paving of the road 
from the temple of Mars to Bovilla^imt of fines levied on the 
farmers of the public pastures. Lucius Papirius presided at 
the consular election, and returned consuls Quintus Fabios 
Gurges, son of Maximus, and Decius Junius Brutus Scseva. 
Papirius himself was made prsetor. The many prosperous 
events of this year were scarcely sufficient to afford consola- 
tion for one calamity, a pestilence, which afflicted both the 
city and country, and caused a prodigious mortality. To dis- 
cover what end, or what remedy, was appointed by the gods 
for that calamity, the books were consulted, and there it was 
found that iEsculapius must be brought to Rome from Epi- 
daurus. However, as the consuls had full employment in the 
wars, no farther steps were taken in that business during this 
year, except the performing a supplication to iEsculapius, of 
one day's continuance. 
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HERE ten books of the original are lost, making a chasm of 
seventy-five years. The Translator's object being to pub- 
lish the work of Livy only, he has not thought it his duty 
to attempt to supply this deficiency, either by a compila- 
tion of his own, or by transcribing or translating those of 
others. The reader, however, who may be desirous of 
knowing the events which took place during this interval, 

a 

will find as complete a detail of them as can now be given, 
in Hooke's or Rollings Roman History. 

The contents of the lost books have been preserved, and 
are as follows : — 

BOOK XL 

Y.R.460. B.C. 293. — ^Fabius Gur^s, consul, having fought an unsuc- 
cessful battle with the Samnitea, the senate deliberate about dimissing^ him 
from the command of the army ; are prevailed upon not to inflict that dis- 
grace upon him, principally by the entreaties of his fatlier, Fabius Maxi- 
mus, and by his promising tcK join the army, and serve, -in quality of lieu- 
tenant-general, under his son : which promise he performs, and the consul, 
aided by his counsel and co-operation, obtains a victory over the Samnites, 
and a triumph in consequence. C. Pontius, the general of *^e Samnites^ 
led in triumph before the victor's carriage, and afterwards beheaded. 
A plague at Rome. Y.R. 461. B.C. 291. — Ambassadors sent to Rpidaurus, 
to bring from thence to Rome the statue of iBsculapius ; a serpent, of it- 
self, goes on board their ship ; supposing it to be the abode of the deity, 
they bring it with them ; and, upon its quitting their vessel, and swimming 
to the island in the Tyber, they consecrate there a temple to .£sculapiua. 
L. Fostumius, a man of consular rank, condemned for employing the sol- 
diers under his command in working upon his farm. Y.R. 462. B.C. 290. — 
Ciirius Dentatus, consul, having subdued the Samnites, and the rebellious 
Sabines, triumphs twice during his year of office. Y.R. 463. B.C. 289. — 
The colonies of Castrum, Sena and Adria, established. Three judges of 7 
capital crimes now first appointed. A census and lustrum : the number of j 
citizens found to be two hundred and seventy-three thousand. After a long 
continued sedition, on account of debts, the commons secede to the Jani- 
culuro : Y.R. 466. B.C. 286.— are brought back by Q. Ilortensius, dictator, 
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who dies in office. Successful operations against the Vohiuians and Lu- 
canians, against whom it was thon^^t expedient to* send succour to the 
Thunngiatis. T.R.468. B.C. 284. 

BOOK xn. 

Y.R. 469. B.C. 283. — ^The Senonian Gauls having slain the Roman am- 
bassadors, war is declared against them : they cut off L. Ciecilias, pnetor, 
with the legions under his command. Y.R. 47D. B.C. 382.— The RoBsn 
fleet plundered by the Tarentines, and the commander slain : ambaiBa- 
dors, sent to complain of this outrage, are ill-treated and sent back ; wUfcre- 
upon war is declared against them. The Samnites revolt ; against whom, 
together with the Lucaniaiis, Bruttians, and Etruscans, several unsuccess- 
ful battles are fought by different generals. Y.R. 471. B.C.28I.— PyrrhiB, 
King of Epirus, comes into Italy, to succour the Tarentines. A Campanian 
legion sent, under the command of Decius Jubellius, to garrison Rhegiam, 
murder the inhabitants, and seize the city. 

BOOK Xlll. 

• 

Y.B.472. B.C. 280. — Valerius Lxvinus, consul, engages with Pyrrhas, 
and is beaten, his soldiers being terrified at the unusual appearance of ele- 
phants. After the battle, Pyrrhus, viewing the bodies of the Romans who 
were slain, remarks, that they all of them lay with their faces turned to- 
wards their enemy. He proceeds towards Home, ravaging the country as 
he goes along. C. Fabricius is sent by the senate to treat for the redemp- 
tion of the prisoners: the King, in vain, attempts to bribe him to desert 
liis country. The prisoners restored without ransom. Cineas, ambassador 
from Pyrrhus, to the senate, demands, as a condition of peace, that the King 
be admitted into the city of Rome : the consideration of which being de- 
ferred to a fuller meeting, Appius Claudius, who, on account of a disorder 
in his eyes, had not, for a long time, attended in the senate, comes there ; 
moves, and carries his motion, that the demand of the King be refused. 
Cneius Domitius, the first plebeian censor, holds a lustrum ; the number of 
the citizens found to be two hundred and seventy-eight thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty -two. A second, but undecided battle with Pyrrhus. 
Y.R. 47J. B.C. 279. — The treaty with the Carthaginians renewed a fourth 
time. Y.R. 474. B.C. 278. — An offer made to Fabricius, the consul, by a 
traitor, to poison Pyrrhus ; he sends him to the King; and discovers to him 
the treasonable offer. Successful operations against the Etruscans, Luca- 
nians, Bruttians, and Samnites. 
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BOOK XIV. 

Y.R. 475. B.C. 277.— Pyrrtius croMet over into Sicily. Hany prodipes, 
among which, the ftatue of Jupiter in the Capitol is struck by lightning, 
and thrown down. TJt 476. B.C. 376. The head of it afterwards found 
by the priests. Curius Dentatus, holding a levy, pots up to sale the goods 
of a person who refuses to answer to his naihe when called upon. Y.R. 477. 
B.C. 275.— Pyrrhus, after his return from Sicily, is defeated, and compelled 
to quit Italy. The cenaora hold a lustrum, and find the number of the 
citizena to be two hundred and seventy-one thousand two hundred and 
twenty-four. Y.R. 479. B.C. 373.— A treaty of alliance formed with Ptole- 
my, king of JEgypt. Sextilia, a vestal, found guilty of incest, and buried 
alive. Two colonies sent forth, to Posidonium and Cossa. Y.R. 480. 
B.C. 273.— A Carthaginian fleet sails in aid of the Tarentines, by whicli 
act the treaty is violated. Successful operations against the Lucanians, 
Samnites, and Bruttians. Death of King Pyrrhus. 

BOOK XV. 

The Tarentines overcome ; peace and freedom granted to tliem. Y.R. 481 . 
B.C. 371.— The Campanian legion, which had forcibly taken possession of 
Bhegium, besieged there; lay down their arms, and are pumshed with 
death. Some young men, who had ill-treated the ambassadors from the 
ApoUonians to the senate of Rome, are deUvereJ up to them. Peace 
granted to the Picentians. Y.R. 484. B.C. 268.— Two colonies establish- 
ed ; one at Ariminum in Picenum, another at Beneventum in Saronium. 
Silver coin now, for the first time, used by the Roman people. Y.R. 485. 
B.C. 367.- The Umbrians and Sallentines subdued. The number of quae?-' 
tors increased tg eight. 

BOOK XVI. 

Y.R. 488. B.C. 264.— Origin and progress of the Carthaginian state. Af- 
ter much debate, the senate resolves to succour the Mammertines against 
the Carthaginians, and against Uiero, King of Syracuse. Roman cavalr}', / 
then, for the first time, cross the sea, and engage, successfully, in battle 
with Hiero ; who solicits and obtains peace. Y.R. 489. B.C. 263. — A lus- 
trum : the number of the citizens amounts to two hundred and ninety-two 
thousand two hundred and twenty-four. D. Junius Brutus exhibits the 
first show of gUdiators, in honour of his deceased father. Y.R. 490. B.C. 
262.— The £semian colony esUblished. Y.R. 491. B.C. 261.- Successful 
operations against the Carthaginians and VuLnnians. 
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BOOK xvn. 

Y.B. 492. B.C. 260.— Cneius Cornelius, consul, surrotinded by the Ctr- 
tbaginian fleet; and, being drawn into a conference by a strmtagem, is 
taken. Y.R. 493. B.C. 259.-^C. Duillius, consul, engages with, and.Taii- 
quishes the Carthaginian fleet : is the first commander to whom a triumph 
was decreed for a naval victory ; in honour of whidi, he ia allowed, when 
returning to his habitation at nig^t, to be attended with torches and muse 
L. Cornelius, consul, fights and subdues the Sardinians and Corsicans, to- 
gether with Hanno, the Carthaginian general, in the island of Saxdinia. 
Y.R. 494. B.C. 258. — Atilius Calatinus, consul, drawn into an ambuscade 
by the Carthaginians, is rescued by the skill and valour of M. Calpumiui, 
a militaiy tribune, who, making a sudden attack upon the enemy, with t 
body of 'only three hundred men, turns their whole force against himself. 
Y.R. 495. B.C. 257.— Hannibal, the commander of the Carthaginian fleet 
which was beaten, is put to death by his soldiers. 

BOOK xvni. 

Y.R. 496. B.C. 256. — Attilius Regulus, consul, having overcome the 
Carthaginians in a sea-fight, passes over into Africa : kills a serpent of pro- 
digious magnitude, with great loss of his own men. Y.R. 497. B.C. ^55. 
— The senate, on account of his successful conduct of the war, ndt appoint- 
ing him a successor, he writes to them, complaining ; and, among other 
reasons for desiring to be recalled, alleges, that his little farm, being all his 
subsistence, was going to ruin, owing to the mismanagement of hired 
stewards. Y.R. 498. B.C. 254. — A memonible instance of the instability 
of fortune exhibited in the person of Uegulus, who is overcome in battle, 
and taken prisoner, by Xantbippus, a Lacedaemonian general. Y.R. 499. 
B.C. 253. — The Roman fleet shipwrecked ; which disaster entirely reverses 
the good fortune which had hitlierto attended their affairs. Y.R. 500. 
B.C. 252. — Titus Coruncanius, the first high priest chosen from among the 
commons. Y.R. 501. B.C.251. — P. Sempronius Sophus, and M.Valerius 
Maximus, censors, examine into the state of the senate, and expel thirteen 
of the members of that body. They hold a lustrum, and find the number 
/ of citizens to be two hundred and ninety -seven thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-seven. Y.R. 502. B.C.250.— Regulus, being sent by the Car- 
thaginians to Rome to treat for peace, and an exchange of prisoners, bimis 
hinisclf by oath to return, if these objects be not attained ; dissuades the 
senate from agreeing to the propositions ; and then, in observance of his 
•ath, returning to Carthage, is put to death by torture. 
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BOOK XIX. 



Y.R. 502. B.C. 250.— C. Cxcilius Metenus, having been sueoesaful in 
several engagements with the Carthaginians, triumphs with more splen- 
dour than had ever yet been seen ; thirteen genenla of the enemy, and 
one hundred and twenty elephants, being exhibited in the procession. 
Y.R. 503. B.C. 249. — Claudius Pulcher, consul, obstinately persisting, not- 
withstan<Ung the omens were inauspicious, engages the enemy's fleet, and 
is beaten ; drowns the sacred chickens which would not feed : recalled by 
the senate, and ordered to nominate a dictator ; he appoints Claudius Gli- 
cia, one of the lowest of the people, who, notwithstanding his being order- 
ed to abdicate the office, yet attends the celebration of the public g^mes 
in his dictator's robe. Y.R. 504. B.C. 248.~Atilius Calatinus, the first 
dictator who marches with an army out of Italy. An exchange of prison- 
ers with the Carthaginians. Two colonies established at Fregenae and / 
Brundusium, in the Sallentine territories. Y.R. 505. B.C. 247. — A lus-j 
trum : the citizens numbered amount to two hundred and fifty-one thou- 
sand two hundred and twenty-two. Y.R. 506. B C. 246. — Claudia, the sis- 
ter of Claudius, who had fought unsuccessfully, in contempt of the aus^ 
pices, being pressed by the crowd, as she was returning from the game, 
cries out, / loith my brother were alivey and had again the command of the 
Jleet: for which offence she is tried and fined. Y.R. 50r. B.C. 245.— Two 
prxtors now first created. Y.R. 508. B.C. 244. — Aulus Postumius, consul, 
being priest of Mars, forcibly detained in the city by Cxcilius Metellus, 
the high-priest, and not suffered to g^ forth to war, being obliged by law 
to attend to the sacred duties of his office. Y.R. 509. B.C.243.~Af%er 
several successful engagements with the Carthaginians, Caius Lutatius, 
consul, puts an end to the war, by gaining a complete victory over their 
fleet, at the island of £gate. Y.R.510. B.C. 242.~The Carthaginians sue 
for peace, which is granted to them. Y.R. 511. B.C. 241. — The temple of 
Vesta being on fire, the high priest, Cxcilius Metellus, saves the sacred 
utensils from the flames. Two new tribes added, the Veline and Quirine. 
llic Falisci rebel ; are subdued in six days. 

BOOK XX. 

Y.R. 512. B.C. 240. — A colony settled at Spoletum. An army sent against 
the Ligurians; being the first war with that state. The.Saidinians and 
Corsicans rebel, and are subdued. Y.R. 514. B.C. 238.— -Tuccia, a vestal, 
found guilty of incest. War declared against the Illyrians, who had slain 
an ambassador : they are subdued and brought to submission. Y.R. 515. 
B.C. 237. — The number of prxtors increased to four. The Trans- 
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alpine Gauls make an irruption into Italy : are conquered and put to 
the sword. Y.R. 516. B.C. 236. — The Roman anoyt in conjunction 
with the Lalines, is said to have amounted to no less than three hun- 
dred thousand meto. Y.R. 517. B.C. 335. — ^The Roman army for the 
first time, crosses the Po; fights with and subdues the Insubrian Ganb. 
Y.R. 530. B.C. 222. — Claudius MarcelhiSi consul, having slain Viiidomanu, 
the general of the Insubrian Gaula, carries off the tpoUa opima, YJL 531. 
B.C. 221. — ^The Istrians subdued; also the Ulyrians, who had rebeUed. 
Y.R. 532. B.C. 220. — The censors hold a lustrum, in which the number of 
the citizens is found to be two hundred and seventy thousand two hundred 
and thirteen. The sons of freedmen formed into four tribes : the Eiqui- 
hne, Palatine, Suburran and Colline. Y.R. 533. B.C. 219.— Caius FUmi- 
nius, censor, constructs the Flaminian road, and builds the Flaminisn 
circus. 
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BOOK XIX. 



Y.R. 502. B.C. 250. — C. Cxcilius MetelluB, having been successful in 
several engagements with the Carthaginians, triumphs with more splen- 
dour than had ever yet been seen ; thirteen g^nenib of the enemy, and 
one hundred and twenty elephants, being exhibited in the procession. 
Y.R. 503. B.C. 249. — Claudius Pulcher, consul, obstinately persisting, not- 
withstanding the omens were inauspicious, engages the enemy's fleet, and 
is beaten ; drowns the sacred chickens which would not feed : recalled by 
the senate, and ordered to nominate a dictator ; he apppints Claudius Gli- 
cia, one of the lowest of the people, who, notwithstanding his being order- 
ed to abdicate the office, yet attends the celebration of the public games 
in his dictator's robe. Y.R. 504. B.C. 248.~Atilius Calatinus, the first 
dictator who marches with an army out of Italy. An exchange of prison- 
ers with the Carthaginians. Two colonies established at Fregenx and i 
Brundusium, in the Sallentine territories. Y.R. 505. B.C. 247. — A lua-i 
trum : the citizens numbered amount to two hundred and fifty-one thou- 
sand two hundred and twenty-two. Y.R. 506. B C. 246. — Claudia, the sis- 
ter of Claudius, who had fought unsuccessfuUy, in contempt of the aus^ 
pices, being pressed by the crowd, as she was returning from the g^me, 
cries out, / wttA my brother were alivCf and had again the command of the 
fieet: for which offence she is tried and fined. Y.R. 50r. B.C. 245.— Two 
prxtors now first created. Y.R. 508. B.C. 244. — Aulus Postumius, consul, 
being priest of Mars, forcibly detained in the city by Caecilius Metellus, 
the high-priest, and not suffered to g^ forth to war, being obliged by law 
to attend to the sacred duties of his office. Y.R. 509. B.C.243.~Af%er 
several successful engagements with the Carthaginians, Caius Lutatius, 
consul, puts an end to the war, by graining a complete victory over their 
fleet, at the island of JEgate. Y.R.510. B.C. 242.~The Carthaginians sue 
for peace, which is granted to them. Y.R. 511. B.C. 241. — The temple of 
Vesta being on fire, the high priest, Cxcilius Metellus, saves the sacred 
utensils from the flames. Two new tribes added, the VeUne and Quirine. 
The Falisci rebel ; are subdued in six days. 

BOOK XX. 

Y.R. 512. B.C. 240. — A colony settled at Spoletum. An army sent against 
the Ligurians ; being the first war with that state. The.Saidinians and 
Corsicans rebel, and are subdued. Y.R. 514. B.C. 238. — Tuccia, a vestal, 
found guilty of incest. War declared against the Ulyrians, who had slain 
an ambassador : they are subdued and brought to submission. Y.R. 515. 
B.C. 237. — The number of prsttors increased to four. The Trjins- 
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not unknown to the other ; for they had ab*eady gained ex- 
perience of them in the first Punic war ; and so various was 
the fortune of this war, so great its vicissitudes, that the par- 
ty, which proved in the end victorious, was, at times, brou^t 
the nearest to the brink of ruin. Besides, they exerted, in 
the dispute, almost a greater degree of rancour than of 
'. strength ; the Romans being fired with indignation at a van- 
\ quished people presuming to take up arms against then* con- 
1 querors : the Carthaginians, at the haughtiness and avarice, 
.. which they thought the others showed in their imperious ex- 
ercise of the superiority which they had acquired. We are 
told that, when Hamilcar was about to march at the head of 
an army into Spain, after the conclusion of the war in Africa, 
and was offering sacrifices on the occasion, his son Hannibal, 
then about nine years of age, solicited him, with boyish fond- 
ness, to take him with him, whereupon, he brought him up 
to the altars, and compelled him to lay his hand on the con- 
secrated victims, and swear, that as soon as it should be in 
his power, he would show himself an enemy to the Roman 
people. Being a man of high spirit, he was deeply chagrined 
at the loss of Sicily and Sardinia : for he considered Sicily 
as given up by his countrymen through too hasty despair of 
their affairs ; and Sardinia as fraudulently snatched out of 
their hands by the Romans, during the commotions in Afri- 
ca, with the additional insult of a farther tribute imposed on 

them. 

• 

II. His mind was filled with these vexatious reflections; 
and during the five years that he was employed in Africa, 
which followed soon after the late pacification with Rome ; 
and likewise during nine years which he spent in extending 
the Carthaginian empire in Spain ; his conduct was such, as 
afforded a demonstration that he meditated a more important 
war than any in which he was then engaged ; and that, if he 
had lived some time longer, the Carthaginians would have 
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carried their arms ioto Italy under the command of Hamil- 
car, instead of under that of Hannibal. [The death of Hamil- 
car, which happened most seasonabljr fii^4l0tne, and the 
unripe age of Hannibal, occasioned the delay. During an 
interval of about eight y ears, between the demise of the hAher,/ 
and the succession of the son, the command was held by 
Hasdrubal j whom, it was said, Hamilcar had first chosen as 
a favourite, on account of his youthful beauty, and after* 
wards made him his son-in-law, on account of his eminent 
alnlities ; in consequence of which connection, being support- 
ed by the interest of the Barcine faction; which, among the 
army and the commons, was exceedingly powerful, he was 
invested with the command in chief, in opposition to the 
wishes of the nobles. He prosecuted his designs, more fre- 
quently by means of policy than of force ; and augmented the 
Carthaginian power considerably, by forming connections 
with the petty princes ; and through the friendship of their 
leaders, conciliating the regard of nations hitherto strangers. 
But peace proved no security to himself. One of the barba- 
rians, in resentment of his master having been put to death, 
openly assassinated him, and being seized by the persons 
present, showed no kind of concern ; nay, even while racked 
with tortives, as if his exultation, at having effected his pur- 
pose, had got the better of the paina, the expression of his 
countenance was such as carried the appearance of a smile. 
With this Hasdrubal, who posaeased a surprising degree of 
skill in negotiation, and in attaching foreign nations to his 
government, the Romans renewed the treaty, on the terms, 
that the river Iberus should be the boundary of the two em- 
pires, and that the Saguntines, who lay between them, should 
retain their liberty. 

III. There was no room to doubt that the suffrages of the 
commons, in appoinUng a successor to Hasdrubal, would 
JbUow the direction pointed out by the leading voice of the 
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■nny, who had instantly carried jroong Haoaihal to dn 
bedd-quaitetii, and with one canseaC) and umveradi acrlanMh 
tions, taluted him' generaL This youth, when aourodly ar* 
rived at the age of manhood, Haidrubal ha^jbvked by let- 
ter to come to him i and that affair had even been taken into 
deliberation in the senate, where die Barcine faction showed 
a desire^ that Hannibal should be accustomed to militaiy 
service, and succeed to the power of his Cither. Hanno, die 
leader of the other faction, said, ^ although what Haadrubal 
demands, seems reasonable ; nevertheless, I ' do not think 
that his request ought to be granted ;*' and when all turned 
their eyes on him, with surprise at this ambiguous dcclars* 
tion, he proceeded, ^* Hasdrubal thinks that he is justly en* 
titled to demand, from the son, the bloom of youth, which 
he himself dedicated to the pleasures of Hannibal's £sther. 
It would however be exceedin^y improper in us, instead of 
a military education, to initiate our young men in the lewd 
practices of generals. Are we afraid lest too much time 
shi>uld pass, before the son of Hamilcar acquires notions of 
the unlimited authority, and the parade of his father's sove- 
reignty : or that after he had, like a king, bequeathed our 
armies, as hereditary propertj^to his son»in-law, we should 
not soon enough become slaves to his son i I am of opinion 
that this youth should be kept at home, where he will be 
amenable to the laws, and to the magistrates ; and that he 
should be taught to live on an equal footing with the rest of 
his countrymen ; otherwise this spark, small as it is, may 
hereafttr kindle a terrible conflagration." 

IV. A few, particularly those of the bestjuulciSta|iding, 
concurred in opinion with Hanno ; but, as it generally hap- 
pens, the more nume rous party prevailed over the more ju- 
dicious, f Hannibal was sent into Spain, and on his first arri- 
val attracted the notice of the whole army. The veteran 
soldiers imagined tliat Hamilcar was restored to them from 
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the dead, observing in him the same animated look, and 
penetrating eye ; the same expression of countenance, and 
the same features. Then, such was his behaviour, and so 
conciliating, that, in a shorfr time, the memory of his father 
was the least among their inducements to esteem him. Never 
man possessed a genius so admirably fitted to the discharge 
of offices so very opposite in their nature as obeying and 
commanding: so that it was not easy to discern whether he 
were more beloved by the general or by the soldiers. There 
was none to whom Hasdrubal rather wished to intrust the 
command in any case where courage and activity were re- 
quired ; nor did the soldiers ever feel a greater degree of 
confidence and boldness, under any other commander. With 
perfect intrepidity in facing danger, he possessed, in the 
midst of the greatest, perfect presence of mind. No degree 
of labour could either fatigue his body or break his spirit : 
heat and cold he endured with equal firmness : the quantity 
of his food and drink was limited by natural appetite, not by 
the pleasure of the palate. His seasons for sleeping and 
waking were not distinguished by the day, or by the night ; 
whatever time he had to spare, after business was finished, 
that he gave to repose, which, however, he never courted, 
either by a soft bed, or a quiet retirement : he was often 
seen, covered with a cloak, lying on the ground in the midst 
of the soldiers on guard, and on the advanced posts. His 
dress had nothing particular in it, beyond that of others of 
the same rank ; his horses, and his armour, he was always 
remarkably attentive to : and whether he acted among the 
horsemen, or the infantry, he was eminently the first of either, 
the foremost in advancing to the fight, the last who quitted 
the field of battle. These great virtues were counterbalanced 
in him by vices of equal magnitude ;', inhuman cruelty ; per- 
fidy beyond that of a Carthaginian ; a total disregard of truth, 
and of every obligation deemed sacred ; utterly devoid of all 
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leverence for the godt, he paid no regurd to fliMdi«BOf»* 
tpect to religion. Endowed with eudi n diepontioii, a eoR* 
pound of ▼irtues and vkes, he terved under ihe eomaiandof 

\ Haedrubal -far three jrears, during which he oauttod no ef» 
portunity of improving himaelf in eveiy paitifiJar^ both of 
theory and pracdce, that could contribute to the fonadng of 
an accomplished general. 

V. But, from die day on which he wai dedarod diiei^ ha 
acted aa if Italy had been decreed to him aa hb |Ho y ince | 
and he had been commiatipned to wage war with Pnmc 
Thinking every kind. of delay imprudent i leat^ while ha 
procrastinated, some unforeseen event mig^ -disconcert hb 
design, as had been the case of his father Hamilcar, and at 
terwards of Hasdrubal, he determined to make war on die 
Saguntines. And, as an attack on them would certwnly call 
forth the Roman arms, he first led his anny into the territo- 
ry of the Okadians, a nation beyond Ae Ibenis i wUch, 
though idthin the boundaries of die Carfhaginiana, waa not 
under their dominion, in order that he might not seem to 
have aimed direcdy at the Saguntines, but to be drawn on 
into a war with them by a series of events, and by advancing 
progressively, after the conquest of the adjoining nations, 
from one place to the next contiguous. Here he took and 

' plundered Althea, the capital of the nation, abounding in 
wealth ; and this struck such terror into the smaller cities, 
that they submitted to his authority, and to the imposition 
of a tribute. He then led his army, flushed with a victory, 
and enriched with spoil, into winter*quarters, at New Car- 
thage. Here, by a liberal distribution of the booty, and by 
discharging punctuaUy the arrears of pay, he firmly secured 
the attachment, both of his own countrymen, and of the al- 
lies ; and, at the opening of the spring, carried forward his 
arms against the Vaccsans, from whom he took, by atorm, 
the cities Hermandica and Art>acala. Arbacala, by the bra** 
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very and number of its inhabitants, was enabled to make a 
long defence. Those who escaped from Hermandica, join- 
ing the exiles of the Olcadians, the nation subdued in the 
preceding summer, roused up the Carpetans to arms, and at- 
tacking Hannibal, as he was returning from the country of 
the Vaccsans, not far from the river Tagus, caused a good 
deal of disorder among his troops, encumbered, as they were, 
with spoil. Hannibal avoided fighting, and encamped on 
the bank ; then, as soon as the enemy afforded him an oppor-' 
tunity, he crossed the river by a ford, and carried his ram- 
part to such a distance from its edge, as to leave room for 
the enemy to pass over, resolving to attack them in their 
passage. He gave orders to his cavalry, that, as soon as they 
should see the troops advance into the water, they should fall • 
upon them: his infantry he formed on the bank, with forty 
elephants in their front. The Carpetans, with the addition 
of the Olcadians and Vaccseans, were one hundred thousand 
in number, an army not to be overcome, if a fight were to 
take place in an open plain. These being naturally of an im-- 
petuous temper, and confiding in their numbers, believing 
also that the enemy's retreat was owing to fear, and thinking 
that there was no obstruction to their gaining an immediate 
victory, but the river lying in their way, they raised the 
shout, and without orders, rushed from all parts into it, 
every one by the shortest way. At the same time a vast 
body of cavalry pushed from the opposite bank into the river, 
and the conflict began in the middle of the channel, where 
they fought upon very unequal terms : for in such a situation 
the infantry, not being secure of footing, and scarcely able 
to bear up against the stream, were liable to be borne down 
by any shock from the horse, though the rider were unarmed, 
and took no trouble ; whereas a horseman, having his limbs 
at liberty, and his horse moving steadily, even through the 
midst of the eddies, could act either in close fight, or at a 
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distance. Great numbers were swallowed up in the current ; 
while several, whom the eddies of the river carried to die 
Carthaginian side, were trodden to death by the elephants. 
The hindmost, who could more safely retreat to their own 
bank, attempting to collect themselves into one body, from 
the various parts to which their terror and confusion had dis- 
persed them, Hannibal, not to give them time to recover from 
their consternation, marched into the river with his infantry 
*in close order, and obliged them to fly from the bank. Then, 
by ravaging their country, he reduced the Carpetans also, in 
a few days, to submission. And now, all parts of the coun- 
try beyond the Iberus, except the territory of Saguntum, 
was under subjection to the Carthaginians. 
t VI. As yet there was no war with the Saguntines; but 

disputes, which seemed likely to be productive of 
B C*218 ^^^* were industriously fomented between them 

and their neighbours, particularly the Turdetans : 
and the cause of these latter being espoused by the same per- 
son, who first sowed the seeds of the contention, and plain 
proofs appearing, that not an amicable discussion of rights, 
but open force was the means intended to be used, the Sa- 
guntines despatched ambassadors to Rome, to implore assist- 
ance in the war, which evidently threatened them with im- 
mediate danger. The consuls at Rome, at that time were 
Publius Cornelius Scipio and Tiberius Sempronius Longus ; 
who after having introduced the ambassadors to the senate^ 
proposed, that the state of the public affairs should be taken 
into consideration. It was resolved, that ambassadors should 
be sent into Spain, to inspect the affairs of the allies j in- 
structed, if they saw sufHcient reason, to warn Hannibal not 
to molest the Saguntines, the confederates of the Roman peo- 
ple ; and also to pass over into Africa, to represent, at Car- 
thage, the complaints of these to the Romans. A fter this em- 
bassy had been decreed, and before it was despatched, news 
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arrived, which no one had expected eo sood, that Saguntum 
was besieged. The business was then laid entire before the 
senate, as if no resolution had yet passed. Some were of 
opinion, that the affair should be prosecuted with vigorous 
exertions, both by sea and land, and proposed, that Spain and 
Africa should be decreed as the provinces of the consuls: 
otliers wished to direct the whole force of their arms against 
Spain and Hannibal ; while many thought that it would be 
imprudent to engage hastily in a matter of so great impor- 
tance, and that they ought to wait for the return of the am- 
bassadors from Spain. This opinion being deemed the safest, 
was adopted ; and the ambassadors, Publius Valerius Flac- 
CU9 and Quintus Biebius I'amphilus, were on (hat account 
despatched, with the greater speed, to Saguntum, to Hanni- 
bal ; and, in case of his refusing to desist from hostilities, 
from thence to Carthage, to insist on that general being de- 
livered up, to atone for the infraction of the treat) . 
''VII. While the Komans were employed in these delibe- 
rations and preparatory measures, the siege of Saguntum was 
prosecuted with the utmost vigour.'' 'I'his city, by fur the 
most wealthy of any beyond the Iberus, stood at the distance 
of about a mile from the sea ; the inhabitants are said to have 
come originally from the island Zacynthus^and to have been 
joined by some of the Rutulian race from Ardea. They had 
grown up, in a very short time, to this high degree of opu- 
Icnce^ by means of a profitable commerce, both by sea and 
land, aided by the increase of their numbers, and their reli- 
gious observance of compacts^ which they carried so far an to 
maintain the faith of all engagements inviolate^ even shoul(^ 
they tend to their own destruction. Hannibal marched into 
their territory in a hostile manner, and^ after laying all the 
country waste, attacked their city on three different sides. 
There was an angle of the wall which stretched down into a 
\alc, more level and open than the rest of the ground round 
v'U.. n — 3 F 
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the place : against this he resolved to carry on his approaches, 
by means of which the battering ram might be advanced up 
to the walls. But although the ground, at some distance, was 
commodious enough for the management of his machines, 
yet, when the works came to be applied to the purpose in- 
^nded, it was found to be no way favourable to the design : 
for it was overlooked by a very large tower ; and, as in that 
part danger was apprehended, the wall had been raised to a 
height beyond that of the rest. Besides, as the greatest share 
of fatigue and danger was expected there, it was defended 
with the greater vigour, by a band of chosen young men. 
These, at first with missile weapons, kept the enemy at a dis- 
tance, nor suffered them to carry on any of their works in 
safety. In a litde time, they not only annoyed them from 
the toWer and the walls, but had the courage to saUy out on 
the works and posts of the enemy ; in which tumultuary en- 
gagements the Saguntines generally suffered not a greater loss 
of men than the Carthaginians. But Hannibal himself hap- 
penings 9s he approached the wall with too litde caution, to 
he wounded severely in the forepart of the thigh with a heavy 
javelin, and falling in consequence of it, such consternation 
and dismay spread through all the troops around him, that 
ihey were very near deserting their posts. 

VIII. For some days following, while the general's wound 
was under cure, there was rather a blockade, than a siege. 
But although, during this time, there was a cessation of arms, 
there was no intermission of the preparations, either for at- 
tack or defence. Hostilities therefore commenced anew, 
with a greater degree of fury, and the machines began to be 
advanced, and the battering rams to be brought up, in a 
greater number of places, so that in* some parts there was 
scarcely room for the works. The Carthaginian had great 
abundance of men, for it is credibly asserted that the number 
of his troops was not less than one hundred and fifty thou* 
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sand : the townsmen were obliged to have recouTBe to vari- 
ous shiftB, in order, with their small numbers, to execute 
every necessary measure, and to make defence in so many 
different places ; nor were they equal to the task : for now 
the walls began to be battered with the rams ; many parts of 
them were shattered ; in one place, a large breach left the city 
quite exposed : Three towers, in one range, together with the 
whole extent of wall between them, tumbled down with a pro- 
digious crash, and so great was the breach, that the Cartha- 
ginians looked on the town as already taken. On which, as 
if the wall had served equally for a covering to both parties, 
the two armies rushed to battle. Here was nothing like the 
disorderly kind of fight, which usually happens in the assault 
of towns, each party acting as opportunity offers advantage, 
but regular lines were formed, as if in the open plain, on the 
ground between the ruins of the walls and the buildings of 
the city, which stood at no great distance. Their courage 
was animated to the greatest height, on one side by hope ; 
on the other by despair ; the Carthaginian believing, that 
only a few more efforts were necessary to render him mas- 
ter of the place ; the Saguntincs forming,' with their bodies, 
a bulwark to their native citj-, instead of its wall, of which it 
had been stripped ; not one of them giving ground, lest he 
should make room for the enemy to enter by the space. The 
greater therefore the eagerness of the combatants, and the 
closer their ranks, the more wounds consequently were re- 
ceived, no weapon falling without taking place, either in their 
bodies or armour. 

IX. The Saguntines had a missile weapon called Falarica, 
with a shaft of (ir, round, except towards the end, to which 
the iron was fastened : this part, which ivas square, as in a 
javelin, they bound about with tow and daubed with pitch ; 
it had an iron head three feet long, so that it could pierce 
both armour and body together i but what rendered it mqst 
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formidable, was, that being discharged with the middle part 
on fire, and the motion itself increasing greatly the vicdencc 
of the flame, though it struck in the shield without penetrate 
ing to the body, it compelled the soldier to throw away his 
arms, and left him, without defence, against succeeding blows. 
Thus the contest long continued doubtful, and the Sagun- 
tines, finding that they succeeded in their defence beyond ex- 
pectation, assumed new courage ; while the Carthaginian, 
because he had not obtained a victory, deemed himself van* 
quished. On this, the townsmen suddenly raised a shout, 
pushed back the enemy among the ruins of the wall, drove 
them off from that ground, where they were embarrassed 
and confused, and, in fine, compelled them to fly in disor- 
der to their camp. 

X. In the mean time, an account was received, that am- 
bassadors had arrived from Rome ; on which Hannibal sent 
messengers to the sea-shore, to meet them, and to acqu^nt 
them, that it would not be safe for them to come to him, 
through the armed bands of so many savage nations ; and, 
besides, that, in the present critical state of affairs, he had 
not leisure to listen to embassies. He saw clearly, that on 
being refused audience, they would proceed immediately to 
Carthage: he therefore despatched messengers and letters 
beforehand, to the leaders of the Barcine faction, charging 
them to prepare their friends to act with spirit, so that the 
other p2irty should not be able to carry any point in favour of 
the Romans. Thus the embassy there proved equally vaiuv 
and fruitless, excepting that the ambassadors were received 
and admitted to audience. Hanno alone, in opposition to the 
sefitiments of the senate, argued for their complying with the 
terms of the treaty, and was heard with great attention, rather 
out of the respect paid to the dignity of his character, than 
from the approbation of the hearers. He said, that " he had 
formerly charged and forewarned them, as they regarded the 
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gods, who were guarantees and witnesses of the treaties, not 
to send the son of Hamilcar to the army. That man's shade," 
said he, ^^ cannot be quiet, nor any one descended from him ; 
nor will treaties with Rome subsist, as long as one person of 
the Barcine blood and name- exists. As if with intent to 
supply fuel to fire, ye sent to your armies a young man, burn- 
ing with ambition for absolute power, to which he could see 
but one road, the exciting of wars, one after another, in order . 
that he might live surrounded with arms and legions. You 
yourselves therefore have kindled this fire, with which ye 
are now scorched : your armies now invest Saguntum, a place 
which they are bound by treaty not to molest. In a short 
time the Roman legions will invest Carthage, under the gui- 
dance of those same deities, who enabled them, in the former 
war, to take vengeance for the breach of treaties. Are you 
strangers to that enemy, or to yourselves, or to the fortune 
attending both nations ? When ambassadors came from allies, 
in favour of allies, your worthy general, disregarding the law 
of nations, refused them admittance into his camp. Never- 
theless, after meeting a repulse, where ambassadors, even 
from enemies, are not refused access, they have come to you, 
requiring satisfaction in conformity to treaty.! They charge 
no crime on the public, but demand the author of the trans- 
gression, the person answerable for the oifence. The more 
moderation there appears in their proceedings, and the slower 
they are in beginning a warfare, so much the more unrelent- 
ing, I fear, will prove the fury of their resentment, when they 
do begin. Place before your eyes the islands Agates and 
£r}rx, the calamities which you underwent, on land and sea^ 
during the space of twenty-four years ; nor were your troops .. 
then led by this boy, but by his father Hamilcar, another 
Mars, as those men choose to call him. But at that time we 
had not, as we were bound by treaty, avoided interfering 
with Tarentum in Italy, as, at present, we do not avoid in- 
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terferiDg with Saguntum. Wherefore gods and men united 
to conquer us, and the question wluch words could not de- 
termine, * which of the nations had infringed the treaty ?' the 
issue of the war made known, as an equitable judge, giving 
victory to that side on which justice stood. Hannibal is now 
raising works and towers against Carthage ; with lus batter- 
ing rams he is shaking the walls of Carthage. The ruins of 
Saguntum (oh ! that I may prove a false prophet !) will faB 
on our heads : and the war commenced against the Sagun- 
tines must be maintained against the Romans. Some will 
say, shall we then deliver up Hannibal i I am sensible that, 
with respect to him, my authority is of little weight, on ac- 
count of the enmity between me and his father. But as I 
rejoiced at the death of Hamilcar, for this reason, that had 

# 

he lived, we should now have been embroiled in a war with 
the Romans, so do I hate and detest this youth as a fury and 
a firebrand kindling the like troubles at present. Nor is it 
my opinion, merely, that he ought to be delivered up, as an 
expiation for the infraction of the treaty, but that, if no one 
demanded him, he ought to be conveyed away to the remo- 
test coasts, whence no accounts of him, nor even his name, 
should ever reach us, andwhere he would not be able to dis- 
turb the tranquillity of our state. I therefore move you to 
resolve, that ambassadors be sent instantly to Rome, to make 
apologies to the senate ; others, to order Hannibal to with- 
draw the troops from Saguntum, and to deliver up Hannibal 
himself to the Romans, in conformity to the treaty ; and that 
a third embassy be sent, to make restitution to the Sagun- 
tines." When Hanno had ended his discourse, there was no 
occasion for any one to enter into a debate with him, so en- 
tirely were almost the whole body of the senate in the interest 
of Hannibal, and they blamed him as having spoken with 
greater acrimony than even Valerius Flaccus, the Roman 
ambassador. They then answered the Roman ambassadors, 
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that '* the war had been begun by the Saguntines, not by 
Hannibal ; and that the Roman peddle acted unjusdy and 
unwisely, if they preferred the interest of the Saguntines to 
that of the Carthaginians, their earliest allies." ^ 

XI. While the Romans wasted time in sending embassies, 
Hannibal, finding his soldiers fatigued with fighting and la- 
bour, gave them a few days to rest, appointing parties to 
guard the machines and works. This interval he employed 
in reanimating his men, . stimulating them at one time with 
resentment against the enemy, at another, with hope of re- 
wards ; but a declaration which he made in open assembly, 
that, on the capture of the city, the spoil should be given to 
the soldiers, inflamed them with such ardour, that, to all ap- 
pearance, if the signal had been given immediately, no force 
could have withstood them. The Saguntines, as they had 
for some days enjoyed a respite from fighting, neither offer- 
ing nor sustaining an attack, so they had never ceased, either 
by day or night, to labour hard in raising a new wall, in that 
part where the city had been left exposed by the fall of the 
old one. After this, the operations of the besiegers were 
carried on with much greater briskness than before ; nor 
could the besieged well judge, whilst all places resounded 
with clamours of various kinds, to what side they should first 
send succour, or where it was most necessary. Hannibal at- 
tended in person, to encourage a party of his men who were 
bringing forward a moveable tower, which exceeded in height 
all the fortifications of the city. As soon as this had reached 
the proper distance, and had, by means of the engines for 
throwing darts and stones,* disposed in all its stories, cleared 
the ramparts of all who were to defend it, then Hannibal, 
seizing the opportunity, sent about five hundred Africans, 

* The balUtta was an engine for throwing Uu^ stones; catapulta, a 
smaller one for throwing the falarica^ and other larg« kinds of javelins ; 
Uie Scorpio yas a still smaller one, for throwing darts of lesser sr/*c. 
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with pick-axes, to undermine the wall at the bottom : wUch 
was not a difficult workf because the cement was not strengdi- 
ened with lime, but the interstices filled up with clay, accord- 
ing to the ancient method of building : other parts of it, 
therefore, fell down, together with those to which the strokes 
were applied, and through these breaches several bands of 
soldiers made their way into the city. They, likewise, there 
took possession of an eminence, and collecting thither a num- 
ber of engines for throwing darts and stones, surrounded it 
with a wall, in order that they might have a fortress within 
the city itself, a citadel, as it were, to command it. The 
Saguntines, on their part, raised an inner wall between that 
and the division of the city not yet taken. Both sides exerted 
themselves to the utmost, as well in forming their works as 
in fighting. But the Saguntines, while they raised defences 
for the inner parts, contracted, daily, the dimensions of the 
city. /At the same time the scarcity of all things increased, 
in consequence of the long continuance of the siege, while 
iheir expectations of foreign aid diminished ; the Romans, 
their only hope, being at so great a distance, and all the coun- 
tritfs round being in the hands of the enemy. However, 
their sinking spirits >vere for a short time revived, by Hanni- 
bal setting out suddenly on an expedition against the OretaDS 
and Carpetans. For these two nations, being exasperated by 
the severity used in levying soldiers, had, by detaining the 
commissaries, afforded room to apprehend a revolt ; but re- 
ceiving an unexpected check, from the quick exertions of 
Hannibal, they laid aside the design of insurrection. 

Xn. In the mean time the vigour of the proceedings 
against Saguntum was not lessened ; Maharbal, son of Hi- 
nnlco, whom Hannibal had left in the command, pushing for- 
ward the operations with such activity, that neither his coun- 
trymen, nor the enemy, perceived that the general was ab- 
sent. He not only engaged tlie Saguntines several times with 
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success, but, with three battering rams, demolished a con- 
siderable extent of the wall ; and when Hannibal arrived, he 
showed him the whole ground covered with fresh ruins. The 
troops were therefore led instantly against the citadel, and 
after a furious engagement, in which great loss was suffered 
on both sides, part of the citadel was taken. Small as were ^L^ 
the hopes of an accommodation, attempts were now made to ^ 
bring it about by two persons, Alcoti a Saguntine, and Alor- 
cus a Spaniard. Alcon, thinking that he might effect some- 
Aing by submissive entreaties, went over to Hannibal by night, 
without the knowledge of the Saguntines ; but, his piteous 
supplications making no impression, and the terms offered by 
his enemy being full of rigour, and such as might be expected 
from an enraged and not unsuccessful assailant, instead of an 

* 

advocate, he became a deserter, affirming, that if any man 
were to mention to the Saguntines an accommodation on 
such conditions, it would cost him his life ;-*for it was re- 
quired that they should make restitution to the Turdetans $ 
should deliver up all their gold and silver ; and, departing 
from the city with single garments, should fix their residence 
in whatever place the Carthaginian should order. When 
Alcon declared that his countrymen would never accept these 
conditions of peace, Alorcus, insisting, that when men's bodi- 
ly powers are subdued, their spirits are subdued along 'with 
them, undertook the office of mediator in the negociation. 
Now he was at this time a soldier in the service of Hannibal, 
but connected with the state of Saguntum in friendship and 
hospitality. Delivering up his sword to the enemy's guards, 
he passed openly through the fortifications, and was conduct- 
ed at his own desire to the praetor. A concourse of people 
of every kind having immediately assembled about the place, 
the senate, ordering the rest of the multitude to retire, give 
audience to Alorcus, who addressed them in this manner: 

VOL. TI.r-i3 G 
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XIII. ^ If your countiyinan Alcon, after coming to the 
general to sue for peace, had returned to you with the offer* 
ed terms, it would have been needless for me to have pre- 
sented myself before you, as I would not appear in the cha^ 
racter either of a deputy from Hannibal, or of a deserter. 
But since he has remained with your enemy, either through 
his own fault, or yours; through his own, if he counterfeited 
fear ; through yours, if he who tells you truth, is to be pun- 
ished : I have come to you, out of my regard to the ties of 
hospitality so long subsisting between us, in order that you 
should not be ignorant that there are certain conditkms on 
which you may obtain both peace and safety. Now, that 
what I say is merely out of regard to your interest, and not 
from any other motive, this alone is sufficient proof: that, so 
long as you were able to maintain a defence by your own 
strength, or so long as you had hopes of succour from the 
Romans, I never once mentioned peace to you. Now, when 
you neither have any hopes from the Romans, nor can rely 
for defence either on your arms or walls, I bring you terms 
of peace, rather unavoidable than favourable* And there 
may be some chance of carrying these into eifect, on this 
condition, that, as Hannibal dictates them, in the spirit of a 
conqueror, so you should listen to them with the spirit of 
men conquered ; that you consider not what you part with 
as loss, for all things are the property of the victor, but 
whatever is left to you as a gift. The city, a great part of 
which is already demolished, and almost the whole of which 
he has in his possession, he takes from you : your lands he 
leaves to you, intending to assign a place where you may 
build a new town : all your gold and silver, both public and 
private property, he orders to be brought to him : your per- 
sons, with those of your wives and children he preserves in- 
violate, provided you are satisfied to quit Saguntum, without 
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arms, and with single garments. These are the terms, which, 
as a victorious enemy, he enjoins : with these, grievous and 
afflicting as they are, your present circumstances counsel you 
to comply. I do not indeed despair but that, when the en- 
tire disposal of every thing is given up to him, he may remit 
somewhat of the severity of these articles. But even these, 
I think it advisable to endure, rather than to suffer your* 
selves to be slaughtered, and your wives and children seized, 
and dragged into slavery, before your eyes, according to the 
oracuce of war." 

XIV. The surrounding crowd, gradually approaching to 
hear this discourse, had formed an assembly of the people 
conjoined with the senate, when the men of principal dis- 
tinction, withdrawing suddenly before any answer was given, 
collected all the gold and silver both from their private and 
public stores, into the Forum, threw it into a fire hastily kin- 
dled for the purpose, and then most of them cast themselves 
in headlong after it. While the dismay and confusion, which 
this occasioned, filled every part of the city, another uproar 
was heard from the citadel. A tower, after being battered 
for a long time, had fallen down, and a cohort of the Car- 
thaginians, having forced their way through the breach, gave 
notice to their general, that the place was destitute of the 
usual guards and watches. Hannibal, judging that such an 
opportunity admitted no delay, assaulted the city with his 
whole force, and, instantly making himself master of it, gave 
orders that every person of adult age should be put to the 
sword : which cruel order was proved however, by the event, 
to have been in a manner induced by the conduct of the peo- 
ple ; for how could mercy havje been extended to any of 
those who, shutting themselves up with their wives and 
children, burned their houses over their heads ; or who, be- 
in arms, continued fighting, until stopped by death? 
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XV. In the town was found a vast quantity of spoil, not- 
withstanding that the greater part of the eflRects had been 
purposely injured by the owners ; and that, during the car^ 
nage, the rage of the assailants had made hardly any dis« 
linction of age, although the prisoners were the property of 
the soldiers. Nevertheless it appears, that a large sum of 
money was brought into the treasury, out of the price of the 
goods exposed to sale, and likewise that a great deal of valua* 
ble furniture and apparel was sent to Carthage. Some wri- 
ters have asserted, that Saguntum was taken in the eig^^ 
month from the beginning of the siege ; that Hannibal thai 
retired into winter quarters to New Carthage ; and that, in 
the fifth month, after leaving Carthage, he arrived again in 
Italy. But if these accounts were true, it is impossible that 
Publius Cornelius and Tiberius Sempronius could have been 
the consuls, to whom, in the beginning of the siege, the am- 
bassadors were sent from Saguntum ; and who, during their 
^office, fought with Hannibal ; the one at the river Ticinuf, 
and both, a considerable time after, at the Trebia. Either 
all these matters must have been transacted in less time, or 
Saguntum must have been taken, not first invested, in the 
beginning of that year wherein Publius Cornelius and Tibe- 
rius Sempronius were consuls. For the battle at the Trebia 
could not have happened so late as the year of Cn. Servilius 
and Caius Flaminius ; because Caius Flaminius entered on 
the office of consul at Ariminum, having been elected thereto 
by Tiberius Sempronius, who, after the engagement at the 
Trebia, had gone home to Rome for the purpose of electing 
consuls ; and, when the election was finished, returned into 
winter quarters to the army. ^ 

XVI. The ambassador's returning from Carthage, brought 
information to Rome, that every thing tended to war ; and, 
nearly at the same time, news was received of the destruc- 
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lion of Saguntum. Grief seized the scnaw, for the deplora- 
btc catastrophe of their allies, and shame for not having af- 
forded them succour ; rage agaiost the Carthaginians, and 
such apprehensions for the public safely, as if the enetny were 
already at their gates j so that their minds being agitated by 
so many passions at once, their meetings were scenes of con- 
ion and disorder, rather than of deliberation. For, " ne- 
;r," they observed, " had an enemy, more enterprising and 
trlike, entered the field with them ; and, at no other pe- 
■iod had the Roman power been ao unlit for great exertions, 
qr so deficient in practice. As to the Sardinians, Corsicans, 
Istrians, and Illyrians,they had only roused the Roman arms, 
without affording them exercise ; and with the Gauls the af- 
fair was really a tumult, rather than a war. The Carthagi- 
nians, another kind of foe, were crossing the Iberus ; trained 
to arms during twenty-three years, in the most laborious ser- 
vice, among the nations of Spain ) accustomed to conquer on 
every occasion ; habituated to the command of a most able 
general ; flushed with their late conqyest of a very opulent 
city, and briitging with them many Spanish states ; while the 
Gauls, ever gla(l>ef ^'opportunity of fighting, would doubt- 
less be engVcfl^H^eexpedition. War must then be wajjed 
against all H^^^K^ the heart of Italy, and under the 
walls of Ro|<PH^. 

XVII. 'rSe pr)»vinces'iiad been {ilready named for the con- 
suls, but now ihe^ were orderrti to cast lots. Spain fell to 
Cornelius; Africa, with Sicily, to Scnipronius. For the ser- 
vice of ibe year, six legions w^re decreed, with such a num- 
ber of the troops of the allies as iKe consuls shuuld deem re- 
quisite, and a fleet as great as could be fitted out. Of Rimians 
were enlisted twenty-four thousand foot, and one thousand eight 
hundred horse; ofihealKes, forty thousand foot, and four thou- 
sand four hundred horst. The fleet consisted of two hundred 
id twenty ships of live banks of oars, and twenty light gallies. 
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The queation was then proposed to die people, wbethter **tfacy 
chose and ordered, that war should be declared against the 
people of Carthage ?" This being determined on, a genend 
su]^lication was performed in the city, and prayers offered 
to the gods, that the war which the Roman people had or- 
dered might have a prosperous and happy issue* The forces 
were divided between the consuls in this manner : to Sem^ 
pronius were assigned two legions, containing each four diou- 
sand foot and three hundred horse, and of the allies sixteen 
thousand foot, and one thousand eight hundred horse, widi 
one hundred and sixty ships of war, and twelve light gallies. 
With these land and sea forces, Tiberius Sempronins was 
sent to Sicily, with intention that he should cross over to Af- 
rica« in case the other consul should be able to prevent the 
Carthaginians from entering Italy. The army assigned to 
Cornt'lius was less numerous, because Lucius Manlius, a 
praetor, was also sent into Gaul with a considerable force. Of 
ships, particularly, Cornelius's share was small : sixty quia* 
qi< rcmes only were gi^ en him, for it was not supposed either 
that the enemy would come by sea, or that he would exert 
hinvstlf on that clement. Two Rom^ legions, with their 
regular proportion of cavalry, and, of the '4HH|tf9urteen thou* 
sand foot, and sixteen hundred hors^VBlflM to him. 

In this year, the province of Gaul, thougtHPH^t threatened 
with a Carthaginian war, had posted in it fwo Roman legions, 
and ten thousand confederate infantry, with one thousand 
confederate horsemen and six hundred Roman. 

XVIII. These adjustments being mUde, they yet deter- 
mined, previous to the taking up arms, to send Quintus Fa- 
bius, Marcus Livius, Lucius Amilius, Caius Licinius, and 
Quintus Bsebius, men venerable on account of their age, into 
Africa, as ambassadors, to require an explanation from the 
Carthaginians, whether Hannibal's attack on Saguntum had 
been authorized by the state ; and, in case they should ac- 
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knowledge it, as it was expected they would, and defend that 
proceeding, then to declare war against the people of Car- 
thage. When the Romans arrived at Carthage, and were in- 
troduced to an audience of the senate, Quintus Fabius, with- 
out enlarging on the subject, simply proposed the question, 
as stated in their instructions ; on which one of the Cartha- 
ginians replied, ** Romans, in your former embassy, ye were 
too precipitate, when you demanded that Hannibal should 
be delivered up, as attacking Saguntum of his own authority. 
But your present proceeding, though hitherto milder in words, 
is, in effect, more unreasonably severe. A charge was made 
against Hannibal, only when you required him to be deliver- 
ed up : now, )K>u endeavour to extort from us a confession of 
wrong committed, and at the same instant, as if we had al- 
ready pleaded guilty, insist on reparation. For myself, I am 
of opinion that the question proper to be asked is, not whether 
Saguntum was attacked by public authority, or private, but 
whether justly or unjusdy i For with respect to a subject of 
our government, whether acting under direction of the pub- 
lie, or not, the right of enquiry, and of punishing, is exclu- 
sively our own. The only point, then, that .comes into dis- 
cussion with you, is, whether the act was allowable accor d- 
ing to treaty ? Wherefore, since you chose that a distinction 
should be made, between what commanders do by public au- 
thority, and what of their own will, there is a treaty subsist- 
ing between us, concluded by your consul Lutatius, in which 
provision is made for the interest of the allies of both nations. 
But there is no clause in favour of the Saguntines ; for they 
were not at the time in alliance with you. But then, in the 
treaty entered into with Hasdrubal, the Saguntines are ex- 
pressly exempted from hostilities. In answer to which, I 
shall urge nothing but what I have learned from yourselves. 
For you asserted, that the treaty which your consul Caius Lu- 
tatius at first concluded with us, inasmuch as it had been con- 
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eluded without either the apptx)bation of the senate, or an 
order of the people, was not binding on you ; and that for 
that reason, another treaty was ratified anew, under die sanc- 
tion of public authority. Now, if your treaties do AOt bind 
you, unless sanctioned by your approbation and order, surely 
the treaty of Hasdrubal, under the same circumstances, can- 
not be binding on us. Cease therefore to talk of Saguntum, 
and the Iberus ; and let your minds at length give birth to 
the burthen of which they are long in labour." The Roman 
then, folding up a comer of his robe, said, *^ here we bring 
you peace, and war ; take which you choose." Which pro- 
posal they answered with an equal degree of peremptoiy 
heat, calling out, that ^^ he should give whichever he chose.'' 
He then threw open the fold again, and said that ^ he gave 
war ;" they with one voice replied, that ** they accepted it ; 
and, with the same spirit with which they accepted it, would 
prosfcutp it."^ 

XIX. This mode of a direct demand, and declaration of 
war, was deemed suitable to the dignity of the Roman peo- 
ple, even before this time ; but more particularly after the 
destruction of Saguntum, than to enter into a verbal disqui- 
sition concerning the construction of treaties. For, if the 
business were to be decided by argument, what similitude 
was there between the treaty of Hasdrubal, and the former 
treaty of Lutatius, which was altered ? Since in the latter, 
there was an express clause inserted, that ^^ it should be valid, 
provided the people should ratify it;" but in that of Has- 
drubal, there was no such provision. Besides, this treaty 
was confirmed, in such a manner, by the silent approbation 
of so many years, during the remainder of his life, that even 
after the death of its author, no alteration was made in it ; 
although, even were the former treaty adhered to, there was 
sufficient security provided for the Saguntines, by the ex- 
empting from hostilities the allies of both nations ; there be- 
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dtstmction made of those who then were, or of those 

rbo should afterwards become such. And, as it was evi- 
allowable to form new alliances, who could think it 

iasonahlc, either that persons should not be received into 
idship on account of any degree of merit whatever ; or, 

lat people, once taken under protection, should not be dc- 
ided ; The only restriction implied was, that the allies of 

le Carthaginians should not be solicited to revolt, nor, re- 
volting of thtir own accord, should be received. The Ro- 
man ainbaasadors, in pur^iuiince of their instructions received 
at Rome, passed over from Carthage into Spain, in order to 
make application to the several slates of ihat country, and 
either to engage their alliance, or at least dissuade them from 
joining the Carthaginians. They came, first, to the Bargu* 
in, by whom being favourably received, because that pco- 
were dissatisfied with the Carthaginian government, they 

»uaed the spirits of many powers on the farther side of the 
Iberas, by the flattering prospect of a change in their circum- i 
stances. Thence they came to the Volscians, whose answer, 1 
which was reported with applause through every part of ' 
Spain, deterred the other states from joining in alliance with 
Rome. For thus the oldest member of their assembly re- 
plied, " Where is your sense of shame, Romans, when you 
require of us, that we should prefer your friendship to that 
of the Carthaginians ? The Saguntines, who embraced it, 
Mtve been abandoned by you : in which abandonment you, j 
■eir allies, have shown greater cruelty, than the Carlhagini- I 
ns, their enemy, showed in destroying them. What 1 re- 
commend is, that you seek connections where the fatal disas- 
ter of Saguntum is unknown. To the states of Spain, the 
ruins of that city will be both a melancholy, and a forcible 
warning, not to confide in the faith or alliance of Rome." 
They were then ordered to depart immediately from the ter- 
Ahoriea of the Volscians ; nor did ihey afterwards meet, from 
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any assemoly in Spain, a more favourable reception ; there- 
fore, after making a circuit through all parts of that country, 
without effecting any thing, they passed over into GauL 

XX. At Ruscino they encountered a new and terrifying 
spectacle ; the people coming in arms to the assembly, for 
such is the custom of that country. After displaying, in 
magnificent terms, the renown and the valour of theHoman 
people, and the greatness of their empire, they requested 
that the Gauls would not grant a passage through their cities 
and territories to the Carthaginian, who was preparing to in* 
vade Italy. On which, we are told, such a laugh was raised, 
accompanied by a general outcry of displeasure, that the ma- 
gistrates and the elder members of the assembly could, with 
difficulty, bring the younger men into order, so unreasonable, 
and so absurd did it appear, to require that the Gauls should 
not suffer the war to pass into Italy, but should draw it on 
themselves, and expose their own lands to devastation, in- 
stead of those of strangers. When the uproar was at length 
appeased, an answer was given to the ambassadors, that 
" the Gauls had never received either any kindness from the 
Romans, or ill treatment from the Carthaginians, that should 
induce them to take arms either in favour of the former, or 
in opposition to the latter. On the contrary, they had been 
informed, that their countrymen were expelled by the Roman 
people from the lands, and out of the limits of Italy, com- 
pelled to pay tribute, and sulijected to indignities of every 
kind." To the same application, they received the same an- 
swer, from the other assemblies in Gaul ; nor did they meet 
any very friendly or peaceable reception until they arrived at 
Marseilles. There, in consequence of the diligent inquiries 
made by those faithful allies, they learned, that " the minds 
of the Gauls had been already prepossessed in favour of 
Hannibal. But that even he would find that nation not very 
tractable, so ferocious and ungovernable were their tempers, 
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unless he frequently revived the attachment of their chiefs 
with gold, of which that people were remarkably greedy." 
Having thus finished their progress through the states of 
Spain and Gaul, the ambassadors returned to Rome, shortly 
after the consuls had set out for their provinces, and found 
the passions of every man warmly excited by the prospect of 
the approaching war, for all accounts now agreed that the 
Carthaginians had passed the Iberus. 

XXI. Hannibal, after taking Saguntum, had retired into 
winter quarters, at New Carthage ; where, receiving infor- 
mation of all the transactions and resolutions which had 
passed at Rome, and at Carthage, and that he was not only 
the leader, but likewise the cause of the war, he determined 
no longer to defer his measures, and having distributed and 
sold off the remains of the plunder, he called toget her his 
Spanish troops, and spoke to this effect : *^ Fellow soldiers, as 
we have already established peace through all the states of 
Spain, we must either lay aside our arms, and disband our 
forces, or transfer the seat of war to other countries. For 
the way to make these nations flourish, with the blessings 
not only of peace, but of victor)', is, for us to seek glory and 
spoil from others. Wherefore as we shall soon be called to 
service, at a distance from home, and as it is uncertain when 
you may see your families, and whatever is dear to you, if 
any choose to visit your friends, I now give you leave of 
absence. At the beginning of spring, I charge you to attend 
here, in order that, with the aid of the Gods, we may enter 
on a war, from which we shall reap abundance both of hon- 
our and riches." This voluntary offer, of leave to revisit their 
homes, was highly pleasing to almost every^one of them ; for 
they already longed to see their friends, and foresaw a longer 
absence from them, likely to happen. This interval of rest 
renewed the powers of their minds and bodies, enabling them 
to encounter every hardship anew ; for the fatigues they had 
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already sustained, and those they were soon to undergo, ap* 
peared to be little thought of. At the beginning o( sprjug- 
they therefore assembled according to orders. Hannibsd, 
after reviewing the auxiliaries of the several nations, went Co 
Gades, where he TulfiUed his vows to Hercules, and bound 
himself in new ones, in case his future operations should be 
crowned with success. Then dividing his attention, between 
the measures requisite for annoying the enemy, and those ne« 
cessary for defence, lest, while he should be making his way 
to Italy by land, through Spain and Gaul, Africa should be 
naked and open to an attack of the Romans from Sicily, he 
resolved to provide for its security by sending thidier a 
strong body of forces. In the room of these, he required a 
reinforcement to be sent to him from Africa, consisting 
chiefly of light armed spearmen. This he did with the view, 
that the Africans serving in Spain, and the -Spaniards is 
Africa, where each would be better soldiers at a distance 
from home, they might be, as it were, mutual hostages (at 
the good behaviour of each other. He sent into Africa, of 
infantry, thirteen thousand eight hundred and fifty targeteers, 
with eight hundred and seventy Bal^arick slingers ; of ca- 
valry, collected from many nations, one thousand two hun- 
dred. Part of these forces he ordered to garrison Carthage, 
the rest to be distributed through Africa. At the same time 
he ordered four thousand chosen young men, whom he had 
enlisted by means of commissaries sent among the several 
states, to be conducted to Carthage, both as an addition of 
strength and as hostages. 

XXII. Judging also, that Spain ought not to be neglected, 
in which opinion he was not the less confirmed by having 
been acquainted with the tour made through it by the Roman 
ambassadors, for the purpose of engaging the friendship of 
the chiefs, he allotted that province to Hasdrubal his'brother, 
a man of talents and activity ; and he formed his strength 
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mostly of the troops from Africa, giving him eleven thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty African foot, with three hun- 
dred Ligurians, and five hundred Balearians. To these 
bodies of infantry, were added four hundred and fifty horse- 
men of the Liby-Phcenicians, a race composed of a mixture 
of Phcenicians with Africans ; of Numidians and M aurita- 
nians, who inhabit the coast of the ocean, to the number of 
one thousand eight hundred ; a small band of the Ilergetans, 
a Spanish nation, amounting to two hundred horsemen ; and, 
that he might not be destitute of any kind of force, which 
might be useful in operations on land, {prntcen elephants. <A ^ 
Also for the defence of the sea coast, because, as the Ro- 
mans had been formerly victorious at sea, it was probable 
that they would now likewise exert themselves in the same 
line, a fleet was assigned him of fifty quinqueremes, two 
quadriremes, and five triremes ; but, of these, only thirty-two 
quinqueremes, and thd five . triremes, were fully equipped 
and manned with rowers. From Gades he returned to Car- 
thage, the winter quarters of the army. Then putting his \ 
troops in motion, he led them by the city of Etovissa to the 
Iberus, and the sea cpast. Here, as is said, he saw, in his 
sleep, a youth of divine figure, who told him that he was sent 
by Jupiter to guide him into Italy, and bade him therefore 
to follow, and not turn his eyes to any side. Filled with 
terror, he followed at first without looking to either side, or \ 
behind $ but afterwards, out of the curiosity natural to man- 
kind, considering what that could be at which he was forbid- 
den to look back, he could no longer restrain his eyes : he 
then saw behind him a serpent of immense size, moving 
along and felling all the bushes and trees in its way: and 
after it, followed a dark cloud with loud thundering in the 
air. On which, asking what was the nature of this great 
commotioD, or what it portended, he was told that it meant 
the devastation of Italy ; he was then ordered to proceed in 
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Us course, and not to enquire fitttfacTi btti kt d» decrees ef 
the destinies remun in obseiirity«f / 

XXIIL Overjoyed at this visioii, he 1^ Jiis fioites in tloee 
divisions over the Iberus, having sent fenrard eaussaries to 
condfiate by presents die fnendship of die Gauh, throni^ 
whose country the army was to pass, and to explore Ae 
passes of the Alps. The number of fi»«es, wUch he hrong ht 
across the Iberus, was ninety thousand foot, and twd ve thou- 
sand horse. He then reduced the Bergetans, the BargurianS| 
the Ausetanians, and the province of Laoetania, which lay at 
the foot of die Pyrenean mountains* The government of sB 
this tract he gave to Hanno, with intention to retun the coon 
mand of thii narrow passes, which lead from Spain into Ganli 
and, to enable him to secure the possession of it, assigned, 
him a body of forces, consisting of ten diousan|l foot and one 
thousand horse. When the army began to pass tlie defies 
qI the Py]:finees, and a rumour spread widi greater certain^ 
ty among the barbarians, diat the war was intended againit 
the Romans, three thousand of the Carpetan foot left him, 
and marched away, actuated, as clearly appeared, not so 
much by dread of the enemy, as of the great length of the 
march, and the insuperable difficulty of crossing the Alps. 
Hannibal, considering that to recall or detain them by force, 
might be attended with dangerous consequences, and wishing 
to avoid every thing that might irritate the ferocious tem- 
pers of the rest, sent home above ten thousand men, in 
whom he had discovered an equal aversion from the service, 
pretending that he had, in like manner, dismissed the Car* 
petans. 

' XXIV. Then, lest delay and idleness should inspire them 
with improper notions, he crossed the Pyrenees with the rest 
of his forces, and pitched his camp near the town of Illibe- 
ris. The Gauls had been told that his operations were di- 
rected against Italy ; nevertheless, having been informed that 
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the Spaniards on the other side of the Pyrenees had been re- 
duced by force, and that a powerful guard was stationed in 
their country, they were so much alarmed for their liberty, 
that they hastily took arms, and several states formed a ge- 
neral meeting at Ruscino. When Hannibal was informed of 
this, dread ing de lay jpore than the power of the enemy, he 
despatched envoys to their petty princes, acquainting them, 
that he wished to confer with them in person, and proposing, 
that either they should come nearer to Illibcris, or that he 
would advance to Ruscino ; that he would, with great pleas- 
ure, receive them in his camp, or, without hesitation, go him- 
self to theirs : for he came into Gaul as a friend, not as an 
enemy ; and meant not to draw a sword, if the Gauls would 
allow him to hold his resolution, until he arrived in Italy. 
This passed through messengers : but the Gauls immediately 
removed their camp to Illiberis, came without reluctance to 
the Carthaginian, and were so highly captivated by his pre- 
sents, that, with great cheerfulness, they conducted his army, 
by the town of Ruscino, through their territories. 

XXV. In Italy, at thi8_time, nothing farther was known, 
than that Hannibal had passed the Iberus, intelligence of 
which had been brought to Rome by ambassadors from 
Marseilles ; yet, as if he had already passed the Alps, the 
Boians engaging the concurrence of the Insubrians, began a 
revolt, their motive for which was not their ancient enmity 
towards the Roman people, but the offence which they lately 
conceived, at the establishment of the colonies on the Po, at\^-«'^ 
Cremona, and Placentia, within the limits of the Gallic terri- 
tories. For this reason, they hastily took arms, and, making 
an irruption into those very soils, caused such terror and 
confusion, that not only the country people, but even the 
Roman commissioners, who had come thither to distribute 
the lands, doubting their safety within the walls of Placen- 
tia, fled to M utina. These were Caius Lutatius, Caius Ser- 
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▼ilius, and Titus Anniua. There b no doidiC about die name 
of Lutadus; but some annals, instead of Caius Servilius and 
Titus Annius, have Quintus Actlius, and Caius Herrennius ; 
others, Publius Cornelius Asina, and Caius Papirius Maso. 
There is also an uncertainty, whether ambassadors, sent to 
expostulate with the Boians, suffered violence, or whether 
the ill treatment was offered to the commissioners who were 
measuring out the lands. While they were shut up in Mu- 
tina, and the besiegers, a people quite unskilled in the arts of 
attacking towns, and remarkably lazy with respect to all mi- 
litary operations, lay inactive round the walls, which they 
could not injure, a pretended treaty for an accommodation 
was set on foot, and the ambassadors being invited out to a 
conference by the chiefs of the Gauls, were, in vidation, not 
only of the laws of nations, but of the futh pledged on the 
occasion, seized and put into confinement, the Gauls declar- 
ing, that they would not set them at liberty, unless their own 
hostages were returned to them. On hearing of diis treat- 
ment of the ambassadors, and the danger which threatened 
Muttna and the garrison, Lucius Manlius the prstor, in- 
flamed with, resentment, led his army in a rapid march to- 
wards that city. The ground, on both sides of the road, was, 
at that time, covered with woods, and mostly uninhabited. 
Advancing into these places, without having examined the 
country, he fell into an ambush, and with much difficulty, 
after losing a great number of men, made his way into the 
open plains. Here he fortified a camp, which the Gauls not 
having resolution to attack, the soldiers recovered their spi- 
rits, though it was evident that their strength was gready 
diminished : they then began their march anew, and, as long 
as their road lay through open grounds, the enemy never ap* 
peared ; but falling on their rear, when the Romans again 
entered the woods, they threw all into fright and disorder, 
slew eight hundred soldiers, and carried off six standards. 
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As soon as the tr^oops had got clear of that difficult and trou* 
bleiome pass, the Gauls ceased from their attempts, and the 
Romans from their fears, and the latter, afterwards, easily 
securing the safety of their march through the open country, 
proceeded to Tanetum, a small town on the Po. Here, by 
means of a temporary- fortification, which they raised, the 
supply of provisions conveyed by the river, and the aid of 
the Brescian Gauls, they maintained their ground against 
the numerous forces of the enemy, though daily augmented. 
^ XXVI. When news of this sudden insurrection arrived at 
Rome, and the senate understood, that, besides the Cartha- 
ginian war, they had another to maintain with the Gauls, they 
ordered Caius Atilius, a praetor, to march to the relief of 
Manlius with one Roman legion, and five thousand allied 
tro<)p:>, mlisted by the consul in the late levy ; with these he 
arrived at Tanetum without any interruption, for the enemy 
through fear, had retired at his approach. At the same time 
Pubiius Cornelius, having raised a new legion, in the room 
of that which had been sent with the prsetor, set out from the 
city with sixty ships of war ; and coasting along Etruria, 
Liguria, and the Salyan mountains, he arrived at Marseilles, 
and pitched his camp on the nearest mouth of the Rhone, 
for that river, dividing itself, flows into the sea through seve- 
ral channels ^ scarcely believing, yet, that Hannibal had pas- 
sed the Pyrenean mountains. But when he learned that he 
was, even then, employed in preparations for passing the 
Rhone, being unable to determine in what place he might 
meet. him, and his men being not yet sufficiently recovered 
from the fatigue of the voyage, he despatched three hundred 
chosen horsemen, guided by some Massilians and auxiliary 
Gauls, to gain information of every particular, and to take a 
view of the enemy, without danger. Hannibal procuring, ei- 
ther by threats or presents, an unmolested passage through the 
other provinces, had arrived at the country of the Volcse, a 
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tUius, and Titus Annius. There b no doubt about Ae mm 
of Lutatius ; but some annals, instead of Caius Servilhn mi 
Titus Annius, have Quintus Acilius,and Caius H c nna yu ai; 
others, Publius Cornelius Asina, and Caius Papiiius Mmo, 
There is also an uncertunty, whether ambassadors, scot to 
expostulate with the Boians, suffered violencre, or whedMt 
the ill treatment was offered to the commissioners who were 
measuring out the lands. While diey were shut up in Mt- 
tina,.and the besiegers, a people quite unskilled in die am of 
attacking towns, and remarkably lazy with re s pe ct to aD mi- 
litary operations, lay inactive round the walls, which dief 
could not injure, a pretended treaty for an accommodadon 
was set on foot, and the ambassadors being invited out to t 
conference by the chiefs of the Gauls, were, in vic^tioo, not 
only of the laws of nadons, but of the faith pledged oo die 
occasion, seized and put into confinement, the C^uls dedv- 
ing, that they would not set them at liberty, unless dieir ova 
hostages were returned to them. On hearing of diis treal- 
ment of the ambassadors, and the danger which threatened 
Muttna and the garrison, Lucius Manlius the praetor, in- 
flamed with, resentment, led his army in a rapid march to- 
wards that city. The ground, on both sides of the road, was, 
at that time, covered with woods, and mosdy uninhabited. 
Advancing into these places, without having examined the 
country, he fell into an ambush, and with much difficult, 
after losing a great number of men, made his way into the 
open plains. Here he fortified a camp, which the Gauls not 
having resolution to attack, the soldiers recovered their spi- 
rits, though it was evident that their strength was greatly 
diminished : they then began their march anew, and, as long 
as their road lay through open grounds, the enemy never ap* 
peared ; but falling on their rear, when the Romans agun 
entered the woods, they threw all into fright and disorder, 
slew eight hundred soldiers, and carried off* six standards. 
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a small island, showed the passage, where it divided itself, 
broader, and the channel consequently shallower. At this 
place, felling timber with the utmost haste, they formed rafts 
for carrying over the men, horses, and other weighty mat- 
ters. As to the Spaniards, they took no trouble about any 
means of conveyance, but thrusting their clothes into leath- 
ern bags, and resting their bodies on their bucklers placed 
under them, swam over the river. *l*he rest of the troops, 
having also passed over on the rafts joined together, they en- 
camped near the river, and being fatigued by the march dur- 
ing the night, and by the labour of the work, refreshed them- 
selves with rest for one day, while their leader was earnestly 
studying how to execute the design in proper seasonV^^Next 
day, having marched from thence, they made a signal, by 
raising a smoke, that they had effected their passage, and 
were not far distant ; which being perceived by Hannibal, he 
gave the signal for his troops to pass the river. The infantry 
had the boats equipped and in readiness, and a line of larger 
vessels, with the horsemen, most of whom had their horses 
smimming near them, crossed higher up the river, in order 
to break the force of the current, and thereby render the wa- 
ter smooth for the boats passing below. The horses, for the 
most part, were led after the stems by collars, those only ex- 
cepted which had been put on board the ships bridled and 
accoutred, in order that the riders, on their landing, might 
have them ready for instant use. 

XXVIII. The Gauls ran down to the bank to meet them, 
with various kinds of cries and songs, according to their cus- 
tom, tossing their shields above their heads, and with their 
right hands brandishing their javelins, notwithstanding the 
terrible appearance of such a vast number of ships, together 
with the loud roaring of the river, and the confused clamours 
of the mariners and soldiers, both of those who were strug- 
gling to force their way through the violent current, and of 
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those who from the opposite bank encouraged their friends 
on their passage. While they saw suflScient cause of terror 
on their front, a more terrifying shout assailed them from be- 
hind, where their camp was taken by Hanno. Presently he 
came up ; so that they were encohrrpassed by dangers ; such 
a vast number of soldiers being brought by the ships, and 
another army quite unexpectedly pressing on their rear. The 
Gauls finding that, instead of being the assailants as they had 
intended, they were even driven from their own ground^ 
made off hastily through the clearest opening that they could 
find, and in the utmost confusion dispersed to their several 
towns. HUnnibal now looked with contempt on the boister* 
ous mefaaces of this people, and bringing over the rest of his 
forces at leisure, encamped on the spot. Various plans, I 
should suppose, were projected for conveying the elephants 
across the river, at least the accounts transmitted of the man* 
ner in which it was performed are various. Some relate, that 
being brought all together to the river side, the fiercest 
among them was provoked to anger by his keeper, who pur- 
sued him by swimming as he fled into the water : that this 
drew down the rest of the herd ; and that each, as soon as he 
lost the bottom, was by the mere force of the stream hurried 
to the opposite bank. But it is more generally agreed, that 
they were carried over on rafts ; and as this must have ap- 
peared the safer method, it is now more easy to believe, that 
the business was so efft-cted. One raft, of two hundred feet 
in length and fifty in breadth, was extended from the bank 
into the river, the upper part of it being firmly fastened to the 
shore with several strong cables, to prevent its being carried 
down with the stream, and this was covered with a layer of 
earth, like a bridge, in order that the beasts might, with- 
out fear, walk on it as on solid ground. Another raft of equal 
breadth, and one hundred feet long, was fastened to this, and 
when the elephants, being driven over the fixed raft as on a 
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toad, the females going foremost, passed over to the smaller 
one which was joined to it, then the ropes with which this 
latter had been slightly tied were instantly loosed, and it was 
towed away by several light vessels to the other bank. > When 
the first were thus landed, it was brought back for the rest. 
As long as they were driven, as it were, on a bridge con* 
nected with the land, they showed no signs of fear : they first 
began to be frightened when, the raft being set loose, they 
were separated from the rest, and dragged into the deep : 
then pressing close on one another, as those on the outside 
drew back from the water, they occasioned a good deal of 
disorder ; but terrified by seeing the water on every side of 
them, they soon became quiet. Some, itideed, becoming out- 
rageous, tumbled into the river, but their own weight ren- 
dering them steady, though their riders were thrown oflT, they 
cautiously searched out the shallow parts, and came safg to 
land. ' 

XXIX. While thus employed in transporting the ele- 
phants, Hannibal had despatched five hundred Numidian 
horsemen towards the camp of the Romans, to discover 
where they lay, what were their numbers, and, if possible, 
what their designs. This detachment of cavalry was met by 
the three hundred Roman horse, sent, as mentioned above, 
from the mouth of the Rhone. A battle ensued, more furious 
than common, between such small numbers: for, besides 
many wounds, there was a great loss of lives, nearly equal 
on both sides, and it was not until the Romans were tho- 
roughly fatigued, that the dismay and flight of the Numidians 
yielded them the victory. On the side of the conquerors fell 
one hundred and sixty, not all Romans however, some of 
them being Gauls ; and of the vanquished more than two 
hundred. As this prelude, and omen likewise, of the war, 
portended to the Romans a favourable issue on the whole, so 
did it a victory not unbloody, nor to be purchased without a 
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dangerous struggle* After this action, the parties returned 
to their respective commanders. On the one hand^ Scipio 
could form no determination, farther than to regulate his 
measures by the designs and proceedings of the enemy ; and, 
on the other, Hannibal was in doubt, whether he should con- 
tinue his march into Italy without intermission, or come to 
an engagement with the first Roman army that threw itself 
in his way. However, from the thoughts of an immediate 
engagement he was diverted by the arrival of ambassadors 
from the Boians, and of a chieftain called Magalus, who, 
assuring him that they would be his guides on the march, 
and companions in the dangers, recommended him to reserve 
the first essay of his entire force for the attack of Italy, and 
not, prc\ iously, to hazard any diminution of his strength. 
His troops feared indeed, the enemy, for the memory of the 
forjntr war was not yet obliterated ; but much more did 
they dread the extreme difficulty of the march, and the pas* 
sage of the Alps, a matter exceedingly formidable, at least 
by report, and to people unacquainted with those moun- 
tains. 

XXX. Hannibal, therefore, as soon as he had determined 
i to proceed forward, and direct his operations against Italy, 
called an assembly of the soldiers, and endeavoured, by the 
I different methods of reproof and exhortation, to mould their 
( minds to his purpose. " He wondered," he said, " what 
I sudden terror could have taken possession of breasts hither- 
to always undaunted. During such a number of years in 
which they carried arms, they were constantly victorious; 
nor had left Spain until all the nations and countries compre- 
hended between the two opposite seas were under subjection 
to Carthage. Then, seized with indignation at the Roman 
people demanding that every person, concerned in the siege 
of Saguntum, should be delivered into their hands as crimi- 
nals, they had passed the Iberus, resolved to exterminate the 
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Roman race, and to set the world at liberty. No one, at that 
time, thought the march too long, though they were to con- 
tinue it from the setting place of the sun to that of its rising. 
Now, when they saw by far the greater part of the journey 
accomplished, after conquering the obstructions of the Pyre- 
nean forests, in the midst of the fiercest nations ; after effect- 
ing their passage over so great a river as the Rhone, in the 
face of so many thousands of Gauls opposing them ; nay, 
when they had the Alps within view, the other side of which 
was a part of Italy, just in the gates of their enemy *s coun- 
try, they grew weary and halted. — Was it that they conceived 
the Alps to be any thing more than high mountains ? Sup- 
pose them higher than the summits of the Pyrenees : surely 
no part of the earth reached to the heaven, nor was of a height \ 
insuperable by mankind. These eminences in reality were 
inhabited, cultivated, produced and supported animals. Were 
they passable by small parties, and impassable by armies ? 
Those very ambassadors, before their eyes, had not been 
carried aloft on wings over the Alps. Neither had their an- 
cestors been natives of the soil, but settlers, who came from 
other countries into Italy, and who crossed with safety those 
same hills, often in vast bodies, with their wives and chil- 
dren, as other colonies emigrate. To a soldier carrying no- 
thing with him but the implements of war, what could be 
impassable or insuperable ? In order to gain possession of 
Saguntum, what toils, what dangers, did they not undergo, 
for the space of eight months f Now, when their object was 
Rome, the capital of the world, what difficulty or danger 
should be deemed capable of retarding the entcrprize ? 1 he 
Gauls formerly made themselves masters of those very places 
which the Carthaginians despaired of approaching. Either, 
therefore, they must yield the superiority in spirit and cou- 
rage to that nation, which, during a short time past, the) had 
so frequently overcome ; or they must look for the termina- 
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tioD of their march, in the field lying between the Tiber and 
the walk of Rome." 

XXXI. When, by these exhortations, he had reaninmted 
their courage, he ordered them to take refreshment, and pre- 
pare for a march. On the following day, he proceeded up^ 
i¥ards along the bank of the Rhone, directing his route to- 
wards the interior parts of Gaul ; not because that was the 
more direct road to the Alps, but because he thought that 
the farther he withdrew from the sea, the less probabili^ 
there would be of his meeting with the Romans, with whom 
he did not intend to come to battle, until he should have ar- 
rived in Italy. After a march of four days, he came to the 
Island. Here the rivers Isara and Rhone, which run down 
from different parts of the Alps, after encompassing a pretty 
large tract of ground, unite their streams, and the plain en- 
closed between them is called the Islapd/ The adjacent 
country is inhabited by the Allobroges, a nation, even in 
those times, inferior to none in Gaul in power and reputation, 
but at that juncture weakened by discord. Two brothers 
disputed the sovereignty. The elder, who had been invested 
with the government, by name Brancus, was dispossessed by 
the younger brother, and a combination of the younger men ; 
on which side, though there was less justice, there was more 
strength. Most opportunely, the parties in this dissension 
referred their pretensions to the judgment of Hannibal, who 
being appointed arbitrator of the disputed sovereignty, gave 
a decision agreeable to the sense of the senate, and of the 
principal men of the state : that the government should be 
restored to the elder. In requital of which favour, he was 
assisted with a supply of provisions, and plenty of all kind 
of necessaries, particularly of clothing, which the terrible ac- 
counts of the cold of the higher regions made it necessary to 
provide. After settling the disputes of the Allobroges, though 
now bent on procteding to the Alps, he took not the direct 
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road thither, but turned to the left into the country of the Tri- 
castines ; thence^ through the extreme boundaries of the Vo- 
Gontian territory, he advanced into that of the Tricorians, 
meeting no obstruction until he came to the river Druentia. 
This also, deriving its source from the Alps, is, of all the 
rivers in Gaul, the most difficult to pass { for, though con- 
veying a vast body of water, it admits not the use of ships ; 
because, being confined by no banks, it flows in several, and 
not always the same channels, continually forming new shal- 
lows, and new whirlpools, so that a person is in danger of 
missing his way ; and besides, rolling down loose gritty 
stones, the footing is unsteady. Happening too, at that time, 
to be swelled by rains, it caused the utmost disorder among 
the troops on their passage, and which was much increased 
by their own hurry and confused clamours. 

XXXII. In about three days after HannibaPs moving 
from the bank of the Rhone, the consul Publius Cornelius 
had come with his forces, in order of battle, to the camp of 
the enemy, intending to fight them without delay. But find- 
ing the fortifications abandoned, and concluding that, as they 
had got the start of him so far, it would be difficult to over- 
take them, he marched back to the sea, where his ships lay ; 
for he judged that he might thus with greater ease and safety 
meet Hannibal on his descent from the Alps. However, 
not to leave Spain, the province which the lots had assigned 
to his care, destitute of the aid of Roman troops, he sent his 
brother Cneius Scipio, with the greater part of his forces, 
against Hasdrubal, with the expectation not merely of pro- 
tecting old allies, and acquiring new, but of driving him out 
of Spain. He himself, with a very small force, repaired to 
Genoa, proposing, with the army which was stationed on 
the Po, to provide for the security of Italy. From the Dru- 
entia, Hannibal, passing through a tract in general level, with- 
out any molestation from the Gauls inhabiting those regions^ 
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arrived at the Alps. And now, notwithstanding that the men 
had already conceived notions of the scene from report, 
which, in cases capable of misrepresentation, generally goes 
beyond the truth, yet the present view exhibited such ob- 
jects as renewed all their terrors ; the height of the moun- 
tains, the snows almost touching the sky, the wretched huts 
standing on the cliffs, the cattle and beasts shivering with the 
cold, the people squalid and in uncouth dress, all things, in 
short, animate and inanimate, stiffened with frost, besides 
other circumstances more shocking to the sight than can be 
represented in words. As they marched up the first acclivi- 
ties, they beheld the eminences which hung over them cover- 
ed with parties of the mountaineers, who, if they had posted 
themselves in the vallies out of view, and^ rushing out sud- 
denly, had made an unexpected attack, must have occasioned 
the most terrible havoc and dismay. Hannibal commanded 
the troops to halt, and having discovered from some Gauls, 
whom he sent forward to examine the ground, that there was 
no passage on that side, encamped in the widest valley which 
he could find, where the whole circuit around consisted of 
rocks and precipices. Then, having gained intelligence by 
means of the same Gauls, (who differed not much from the 
others in language or manners, and who had entered into 
conversation with them,) that the pass was blocked up only 
by day, and that, at night, they separated to their several 
dwellings, he advanced at the first dawn to the eminences, 
as if with the design of forcing his way through the pass. 
This feint he carried on through the whole day, his men at 
the same time fortifying a camp in the spot where they were 
drawn up. As soon as he understood that the mountaineers 
had retired from the heights, and withdrawn their guards, 
he made, for a show, a greater number of fires than was pro- 
portioned to the troops who remained in the camp, and, leav- 
ing behind the baggage, with the cavalr}' and the greatest 
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part of the infantry, he himself with a ligbt*armed band, 
composed of the most daring men in the army, pushed rapid- 
ly through the pass, and took post on those very eminences 
of which the enemy had been in possession. 

XXXIII. At the first dawn of the next day, the rest of 
the army began to march forward. By this time the moun- 
taineers, on a signal given, were coming together out of their 
fortresses to their usual station ; when, on a sudden, they 
perceived a part of the enemy over their heads in possession 
of their own strong post, and the rest passing along the road. 
Both these circumstances striking them at once, they were 
for some time incapable of thought, or of turning their eyes 
to any other object. Afterwards, when they observed the 
confusion in the pass, and that the body of the enemy was 
disordered on their march, by the hurry among themselves, 
and particularly by the unruliness of the affrighted horses, it 
was imagined that, to augment in any degree the terror under 
which they already laboured, were effectually to destroy 
them : they therefore ran down the rocks in an oblique di- 
rection through pathless and circuitous ways, which habitual 
practice rendered easy to them : and now the Carthaginians 
had tO"Contend, at once, with the Gauls and the disadvantage 
of the ground ; and there was a greater struggle among 
themselves than with the enemy, for every one strove to get 
first out of danger. But the greatest disorder was occasion- 
ed by the horses, which, affrighted at the dissonant clamours, 
multiplied by the echoes from the woods and vallies, became 
nearly unmanageable ; and when they happened to receive 
a stroke or a wound, grew so unruly as to overthrow num- 
bers of men, and heaps of baggage of all sorts ; and as there 
were abrupt precipices on each side of the pass, their vio- 
lence cast down many to an immense depth, so that the fall 
of such great masses produced a dreadful effect. Although 
these were shocking sights to Hannibal, yet he kept his place 
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for a while, and restrained the troops that were with him, 
lest he should encrease the tumult and confusion. After- 
wards, seeing the line of the army broken, and that there 
was danger of their being wholly deprived of their baggage, 
in which case the effecting of their passage would answer 
no purpose, he hastened down from the higher ground ; and 
while, by the mere rapidity of his motion, he dispersed the 
forces of the enemy, he at the same time increased the con- 
fusion among his own.*. But this, when the roads were clear- 
ed by the flight of the mountaineers, was instantly remedied, 
and the whole army was soon brought through the pass not 
only without disturbance, but almost without noise. He 
then seized a fort, which was the capital of that district, and 
several villages that lay round it, and fed his army for three 
days with catde taken from the fugitives. During these 
three days, as he was not incommoded by the mountaineers, 
nor much by the nature of the ground, he made a considera- 
ble progress in his march. 

XXXIV. He then reached the territory of another state, 
which was thickly inhabited for a mountainous countr)': 
there, he was very near suffering a defeat, not by open force, 
but by his own arts, treachery and ambush. Some men of 
advanced age, governors of their forts, came to the Cartha- 
ginian as ambassadors, with humble representations, that *' as 
the calamities of others had afforded them a profitable lesson, 
they wished to make trial of the friendship, rather than of 
the strength, of the Carthaginians. That they were, there- 
fore, resolved to yield obedience to all his commands, and 
requested him to accept of provisions and guides on his 
march, and hostages to ensure the performance of their en- 
gagements." Hannibal neither hastily crediting, nor yet 
slighting their offers, lest, if rejected, they might declare 
openly against him, after returning a favourable answer, ac- 
cepted the hostages, and made use of the provision which 
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they had, of their own accord, brought to the road ; but fol- 
lowed the guides, not as through a friendly country, but with 
the strictest order in his march. The elephants and cavalry 
composed the van, and he himself followed with the main 
body of the infantry, carefully inspecting every particular. 
On their coming into a road narrower than the rest, confined, 
on one side, by an impending hill, the barbarians rising upon 
all sides from places where they had lain concealed, assailed 
them in front and rear, in close and in distant fight, rolling 
down also huge rocks on the troops. The most numerous 
body pressed on the rear. There, the main force of infantry 
was ready to oppose them ; but had not that been very strong, 
it must undoubtedly, in such a difficult pass, have suffered 
very great loss ; even as the case stood, it was brought to the 
extremity of danger, and almost to destruction. For whilst 
Hannibal hesitated to lead down his horsemen into the nar- 
row road, though he had left no kind of support at the back 
of the infantry, the mountaineers, rushing across and break- 
ing through between the two divisions of the army, took 
possession of the pass, and Hannibal spent one night separa- 
ted from his cavalry and baggage. 

XXXV. Next day, the barbarians having relaxed the vio- 
lence of their attacks in the centre, the troops were re-united, 
and carried through the defile, but not without loss ; the des- 
truction, however, was greater among the beasts of burthen 
than among the men. Thenceforward, the mountaineers 
made their attacks in smaller parties, more like robbers than 
an army ; at one time, on the van ; at another, on the rear ; 
just as the ground happened to afford them an advantage, or 
as stragglers advancing before the rest, or staying behind, 
gave them an opportunity. As the driving the elephants 
through the narrow roads, even with all the haste that could 
be made, occasioned much loss of time, so wherever they 
went, they effectually secured the troops from the enemy. 
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who being unaccustomed to such creatures, dared not to 
come near them. On the ninth day the army comfdeted the 
ascent to the summit of the Alps, mostly through pathless 
tracts and wrong roads, into which they had been led, either 
by the treachery of their guides, ot*, when these were not 
trusted, rashly, on the strength of their own conjectures, fol- 
lowing the courses of the vallies. On the summit they r^ 
mained encamped two days, in order to refresh the'soldters, 
who were spent with toil and fighting ; and, in this time, 
several of the beasts, which had fallen among the rocks, fol* 
lowing the tracts of the army, came into the camp. Tired 
as the troops were, of struggling so long with hardships, they 
found their terrors very much increased by a fiedl of snow, 
this being the season of the setting of the constellatioii of the 
Pleiades*. The troops were put in motion with the first 
fight ; and as they marched slowly over ground which was 
entirely covered with snow, dejection and despair being 
strongly marked in every face, Hannibal went forward be- 
fore the standards, and ordering the soldiers to halt on a pro- 
jecting eminence, from which there was a wide-extended 
prospect, made them take a view of Italy, and of the plains 
about the Po, stretching along the foot of the mountains ; 
then told them, that " they were now scaling the walls, not 
only of Italy, but of the city of Rome. That all the rest 
would be plain and smooth, and after one, or, at most, a se- 
cond battle, they would have the bulwark and capital of Italy 
in their power and disposal." The army then began to ad- 
vance, the enemy now desisting from any farther attempts 
on them, except by trifling parties for pillaging, as opportu- 
nity offered. But the way was much more difficult than it 
had been in the ascent ; the declivity, on the Italian^^ide of 
the Alps, being, in most places, shorter, and consequently 

• The beginning of November. 
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more perpendicular ; while the whole way waa narrow and 
slippery, so diat the soldiers could not prevent their feet from 
sliding, nor if they made the least false step, could they, on 
falling, stop themselves in the place ; and thus men and 
beasts tumbled promiscuously over one another. 

XXXVI. They then came to a ridge much narrower than 
the others, and composed of rock so upright, that a light- 
armed soldier, making the trial, could with much difficulty, 
by laying hold of bushes and roots, which appeared here and 
there, accomplish the descent. In this place the precipice, 
originally great, had, by a late falling away of the earth, been 
increased to the depth of at least one thousand feet. Here 
the cavalry stopped, as if at the end of their journey, and 
Hannibal, wondering what could be the cause of the troops 
halting, was told that the cliff was impassable. Then goings 
up himself to view the place, it seemed clear to him that he 
must lead his army in a circuit, though ever so great, and 
through tracts never trodden before. That way, however, 
was found to be impracticable. The old snow, indeed, had 
become hard, and being covered with the new of a moderate 
depth, the men found good footing as they walked through 
it ; but when that was dissolved by the treading of so many 
men and beasts, they then trod on the naked ice below. Here 
they were mucti impeded, because the foot could take no hold 
on the smooth ice, and was besides the more apt to slip, on 
account of the declivity of the ground ; and whether they at* 
tempted to rise, either by the aid of hands or knees, these 
slipping, they fell again ; add to this, that there were neither 
stumps nor roots within reach, on which they could lean for 
support ; so that they wallowed in the melted snow on one 
entire surface of slippery ice. This the cattle sometimes 
penetrated as soon as their feet reached the lower bed, and 
sometimes, when they lost their footing, by striking more 
strongly with their hoofs in striving to keep themselves up. 
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they broke it entirely through ; so that the greatest part 
of them, as if caught in traps, stuck fast in the hard and deep 
ice. 

^ XXXVII. At length, after men and beasts were heartily 
Giitigued to no purpose, they fixed a camp on the summit, 
having with very great difficulty cleared even the ground 
which that required, so great was the quantity of snow to be 
dug and carried off. The soldiers were then employed to 
make a way down the steep, through which alone it was pos« 
sible to effect a passage ; and, ^g it was necessary to break 
the mass, they felled and lopped a number of huge trees 
which stood near, which they raised into a vast pile, and as 
soon as a smart wind arose, to forward the kindling of it, set 
It on fire, and then, when the stone was violendy heated, 
made it crumble to pieces by pouring on vinegar. When the 
rock was thus disjointed, by the power of the heat, they 
opened a way .through it with iron instruments, and inclined 
the descents in such a manner, that not only the beasts of 
burthen, but even the elephants, could be brought down. 
Four days were spent about this rock, during which the cat- 
tle were nearly destroyed by hunger, for the summits are, for 
the most part, bare, and whatever little pasture there might 
have been, was covered by the snow. In the lower parts are 
vallies and some hills, which enjoying the, benefit of the sun, 
with rivulets at the side of the woods, are better suited to be- 
come the residence of human beings. There the horses were 
sent out to pasture, and the men, fatigued with their labour 
on the road, allowed to res; for three days. They then de- 
scended into the plains, where the climate, and likewise the 
temper of the inhabitants, were of a still milder cast. 

XXXVIII. In this manner, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
they accomplished their passage into Italy, in the fifth month, 
according to some authors, after leaving New Carthage, hav- 
ing spent fifteen days in crossing the Alps. As to what num- 
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ber of forces Hannibal had when he arrived in Italy, writers 
by no means agree. Those who state them at the highest, 
make them amount to one hundred thousand foot, and twen* 
ty thousand horse ; while those who state them at the lowest, 
say twenty thousand fppt, and six of horse. The authority 
of Lucius Cincius Alimentus, who writes that he was taken 
prisoner by Hannibal, would have the greatest weight with 
me, did he not confound the number, by adding the Gauls 
and Ligurians. He says that, including these, (who it is 
more probable however flocked to him afterwards, and so 
some writers assert,) there were brought into Italy eighty thou- 
sand foot, and ten thousand horse ; and that he heard from 
Hannibal himself, that from the time of his passing the Rhone, 
he had lost thirty-six thousand men, together with a vast num- 
ber of horses, and other beasts of burthen, before he left the 
country of the Taurinians, the next nation to the Gauls, as 
he went down into Italy. That he came through this state, 
is agreed on by all ; I am therefore the more surprised at its 
remaining doubtful by what road he crossed the Alps ; and 
that the opinion should commonly prevail, that he passed 
over the Pennine hiU, and that from thence that summit of 
these mountains got its name. ' Ccelius says, that he passed 
over the hill of Cremo. Either of these passes would have led 
him not into the territory of the Taurinians, but through that 
of the mountaineers, called Salassians, to the Libuan Gauls. 
Nor is it probable, that those roads into hither Gaul should, 
at that time, have been open ; those, especially, which lead 
to the Pennine hill, would have been blocked up by nations 
half German. And besides, if the assertions of the inhabi- 
tants be admitted as an argument of any weight, it must be 
allowed, that the Veragrians, the inhabitants of that very hill, 
deny that the name was given to these mountains from any 
passage of the Carthaginians, and allege that it was so named 
VOL. 11.^—3 L 
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from a person, called, by the mountaineen Peaninus, wor- 
shipped as a divinity on the highest top.. 

XXXIX. Hannibal had now a favourable opportunity for 
■commencing his operations^ the Taurinians, the nation lying 
nearest in his way, being at war with the Insobrians. Bot 
he could not put his forces under arms to assist either party^ 
because they now felt most sensibly, while endeavouring to 
remedy them, the maladies which they had before contract- 
ed. For rest after tpil, plenty after scarcity, and care of their 
persons after a course of filth and nastiness, produced little 
effect in the various disorders of those iirhose bodies were 
grown squalid and filthy to a degree of brutality. This con- 
sideration induced the consul Publius Cornelius, as soon as 
he arrived with the fleet at Pis«, though the army which he 
received from Manlius and Atilius was composed of raw 
troops, and dispirited by their late disgraces, to hasten to the 
Po, in order that he might engage the enemy before he should 
recover his vigour. But by the time the consul came to Pla- 
ceotia, Hannibal had moved from his post, and had taken by 
storm a city of the Taurinians, the metropolis of the nation, 
because it had refused an offer of his friendship ; and he 
would have drawn over to his side, either by their fears or 
inclinations, all the Gauls dwelling near the Po, had not the 
sudden arrival of Cornelius, when they were watching for an 
occasion of revolting, put a stop to their measures. Hannibal 
likewise advanced towards them from the country, of the 
Taurinians, in expectation that, as they had not yet resolved 
what party they would join, his presence might determine 
them in his favour. The armies were now almost within 
view of each other, and the leaders, though not yet thorough- 
ly acquainted, brought with them a degree of mutual admi- 
ration : for the name of Hannibal, even before the destruc- 
tion of Saguntum, was highly famed among the Romans ; 
and the very circumstance of Scipio having been particularly 
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chosen for the command, supposed him a person of extraor- 
dinary merit. They were exalted still higher in each other's 
opinion ; Scipio, by the celerity with which, though left be- 
hind in Gaul, he had met Hannibal at his coming down into 
Italy : Hannibal, by having not only formed, but executed, 
the daring design of passing over the Alps. Scipio, how- 
ever, first crossed the Po, and removed his camp to the river 
Ticinus ; where, wishing to encourage his soldiers before he 
led them out to battle, he addressed them in a speech to this 
ciFect. 

XL. '^ Soldiers, if I were marching to battle at the head ^' 
of the army which I had with me in Gaul, I should have ' 
thought it needless to use any words to you : for why exhort 
either those horsemen, who, without difficulty, defeated (he 
enemy^s cavalry at the river Rhone ; or those legions, with 
whom I pursued this same enemy, and obtained, by their re- 
fusing to fight, and actually flying before us, an acknowledg- 
ment of victory i in the present state of things, as that army, 
which was enlisted for the province of Spain, is employed 
with my brother Cneius Scipio, under my auspices, in the 
place where it was the will of the senate and people of Rome, 
that it should be employed ; and that I, in order that you 
might have a consul to lead you against Hannibal and the 
Carthaginians, have taken a voluntary part in this contest i 
as a new commander, I think it requisite to speak a few words 
to soldiers who are new to me.v Now, that you should noc 
be unacquainted either with the nature of the war, or with 
the enemy, know, soldiers, that you are to fight against men 
whom, in the former war, you conquered both on land and 
sea ; from whom you have exacted tribute, for twenty years 
past ; from whom you took, and still hold, Sicily and Sardi- 
nia, the prizes of your victory. In the present dispute, con- 
sequently, the spirit of the parties will be — yours, that of 
conquerors ; theirs, that of men conquered. Nor is it con* 
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fidence, but necessity, which now pr omp t s diem to fight: 
unless you suppose, that those who avoided fighting, when 
their force was endre, have acquired greater coii^denoe after 
tile loss of two-thirds of their infantry and cavalry, in the 
passage over the Alps ; after greater numbers have perished 
tiian survive. But it may be said, tiiey are few indeed, but 
vigorous in mind and body, having a power and strengtii no 
fisrce can withstand. On tiie contrary, they are but the re- 
semblance, mere shadows of men, rendered lifeless by hun- 
ger, cold, filth, and nastiness ; battered and disabled among 
die rocks and precipices. Add to this, tiieir joints benumbed, 
their sinews stiffened, their limbs shrivelled by the frost, their 
armour shattered and broken, their horses lamed and enfee- 
bled. Such is the infantry, such the cavalry, with whom you 
are to fight. You will have to deal, not with enemies, but 
the remains of enemies. And nothing do I fear more, than, 
lest, before you come to a battle, the Alps may appear to 
have conquered Hannibal. But perhaps it was right that it 
should be so ; that, against a nation and commander, guilty 
of a breach of treaties, the Gods themselves should commence 
the war, and break the force of the enemy ; and that we who, 
next to the gods, were the party injured, should then take it 
up, and carry it on to a conclusion. 

XLI. '^ In what I say on this head, I am not afraid of be- 
ing suspected of ostentatious boasting, for the purpose of 
encouraging you, while my real sentiments are different. I 
might have proceeded with my army into Spain, my own 
province, to which I had gone part of the way ; where I should 
have had my brother to assist me in council, and to share the 
danger ; and, instead of Hannibal, I should have had Has- 
drubal to contend with ; and, certainly, a less diflBcult war 
to manage. Nevertheless, as I sailed along the coast of Gaul, 
having heard of the approach of this enemy, I landed, sent 
forward my cavalry, and moved my camp to the Rhone. In 
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a battkf fought by the cavalry, the only part of my forces 
which had an opportunity of fighting, the enemy was routed ; 
and because I could not, on land, overtake their body of in- 
fantry, which was carried away with all the rapidity of flight, 
I returned to my ships, and with the utmost expedition that 
I could make, through such a long circuit by sea and land, I 
have met him at the foot of the Alps. Now, whether do I 
appear to have fallen in unawares with this formidable foe, 
while I wished to decline a contest with him, or to have 
designedly thrown myself in the way of his route, to chal- 
lenge and force him to a trial of strength ? I feel a strong 
desire to try whether, in these twenty years past, the earth 
has all at once produced a new breed of Carthaginians ; or 
whether they are the same with those who fought at the 
islands Agates, whom you ransomed at Eryx at a valuation 
of eighteen ^enari* a head ; and whether this Hannibal be, 
as he represents himself, another Hercules, equally renowned 
for his expeditions ; or one left by his father, a subject, a 
tributary, and slave to the Roman people ; who, if he were 
not struck with madness, as a punishment for the guilt of 
his behaviour at Saguntum, would reflect, if not on the con- 
quest of his country, at least on the acts of his own family ; 
on his father, on the treaties written by the hand of Hamil- 
car ; who, in obedience to the commands of our consul, with- 
drew his forces from Eryx ; who, agitated with extreme sor- 
row, accepted the burthensome conations imposed on the 
conquered Carthaginians, and signed an engagement to eva^ 
cuate Sicily, and to pay tribute to the Roman people. Where- 
fore, soldiers, I wish that you may fight, not only with the 
same spirit which you usually show against other foes, but 
with a degree of resentment and indignation, as if you saw 
your own slaves suddenly taking arms against you. We 
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flOuid, atf U we were fightiog under the waUa of Roaoe. Let 
every one persuade himself that he is protecting, with his 
arms, not only his own person, but his wife, and his infant 
children. Nor let him consider, solely. Us own domestic 
concerns, but frequently reflect, that the senate and people 
of Rome look for safety at our hands ; that our strength and 
our courage are now to determine, what will henceforth be 
the condition of that city and of the Roman empire." 

XLII. Thus, on the side of the Romans, was the coosnl 
employed. ( Hannibal, choosing to rouse the courage ci his 
soldiers by the exhibition of £icts before he made use of 
words, formed his troops in a circle, and then placed in the 
middle the prisoners taken on the mounuins, bound in fet- 
ters ; when, such arms as are used by the Grauls being thrown 
at their feet, he ordered an interpreter to adc, whether any 
af them were willing, on the condition of being released from 
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bonds, — and, in case of proving victorious, of receiving each 
a horse and armour,-— to hazard his life in a combat i They 
all, to a man, called for arms and the combat ; and when lota 
were cast, to single out the parties, every one wished himself 
to be the fortunate person who should be chosen for the trial: 
while he on whom it had fiiUen, dancing according to their 
custom, eagerly snatched up the arms, full of spirit, and ex- 
ulting with joy, his companions congratulating him on his 
good fortune. While they were fighting, such were the sen- 
sations excited in the breasts, not only of their comrades, but 
of the spectators in general, that the fate of those who died 
bravely, was deemed not less happy than that of the success- 
ful combatants. 

XLIII. The minds of his men being thus affected by the 
sight of several pairs of combatants, he dismissed the remain- 
der ; and then, summoning an assembly, addressed them, it 
is said, in the following manner : ^ If, soldiers, you form a 
judgment of your own circumstances, on the same princi- 
ples which actuated you just now, on the exhibition of a case 
wherein others were concerned, we are conquerors. For that 
spectacle was not intended as a gratification to you, but a 
picture, in some sort, of your own situation. Indeed, I know 
not whether fortune has not imposed on you still stronger 
bonds, and a more powerful necessity, for using arms than 
on your prisoners. You are inclosed, on the right and left, 
by two seas, without so much as even a single ship to aid an 
escape : hemmed in on the front by the Po, a river larger 
and more violent than the Rhone ; and behind by the Alps, 
which in your full strength and vigour you passed, not with- 
out the utmost difficulty. Here, soldiers, where you have 
first met the enemy, you must conquer or die: and the same 
fortune which compels you to fight, holds out to you prizes- 
of victory ; greater than which, men seldom wish for at the 
hands of the immortal gods. Were we, by our braver)*, to 
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pk retribodon. And do not imagine die victory to be 'Oadif^ 
fiicnlt,asdiediaracteriif ibewarbimpditant. Often bas a 
despised enemy mainlamed a bloody oofttest^* and renowned 
nations and kings been vanquidied by exertions of very mo- 
derate, force. For, setting aside singly the present splendour 
of the Roman name, in what one particular are they to be 
compared with you? Not to mention your' service, for die 
last twenty years, performed with so great bravery, and so 
great success, you have eflPected a march to dib place from 
the pillars of Hercules, from the ocean, and the remotest 
limits of the woild ; opening your way, with your victorious 
arms, through so many of the fiercest nations of Spain and 
Gaul. You will now fight with an army of raw troops, who, 
during this very summer, were beaten, routed, and besieged 
by the Gauls ; who, as yet, neither know, nor are known by, 
their commanders. Ought I, if not bom, at least educated, 
in the very tent of that most illustrious general my fittber ; I 
who have subdued both Spain and Gaul; the conqueror, 
likewise, not only of the Alpine tribes, but what b mudi 
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more, of the Alps themselves ; ought I to put myself in 
comparison with such a commander as theirs ? a general of 
six months standing, who ran away from his own army ; to 
whom, if any one, taking away the ensigns from both, should 
show this day the Carthaginians, and the Romans, I am con- 
fident that he would not know of which army he was consul. 
On my part, soldiers, I esteem it a circumstance of no trivial 
import, that there is not one of you who has not often been 
an eye-witness of my performing some military exploit ; and 
to whom, on the other hand, I cannot, as having been a spec- 
tator and witness of his bravery, recount his own honoura- 
ble acts, with the marks of time and place. At the head of 
troops whom I have a thousand times honoured with praises 
and present' I, who have been a pupil to you all, before 
I became your commander, shall enter the field against men 
unknowing and unknown to each other. ' 

XLIV. ^ On whatever side I turn my eyes, I see spirit and 
firmness ; a veteran body of infantry, cavalry composed of 
the most gallant nations ; you our most brave and faithful 
allies, and you, Carthaginians, ready to fight in the cause of 
your country, and at the same time with the justest resent- 
ment. We are the assailants in the war, and are carrying 
an invasion into Italy ; we shall fight therefore with so much 
the greater boldness and courage, as he who makes the at- 
tack has ever more confidence and spirit, than he who stands 
on the defensive. Besides, we are inflamed and stimulated 
by reflections on past suflerings, by injuries and indignities: 
for, first, they insisted, that I,yourleader,^hould be deliver- 
ed up to punishment, with every one concerned in the siege 
of Saguntum. Had we been put into their hands, there is no 
degree of torture which they would not have made us suffer. 
That nation, so unbounded are its cruelty and arrogance, 
would have the whole world at its disposal ; thinks it has a 
right to impose regulations on ns, and to prescribe with whom 
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we are to have peace, wiUi -whom war ; circnmacribea, nd 
shuts us up within boundaries of mountains and rivers, 
which we must not pass ; yet observes .not itself die Umits 
which it establishes. You must not ptts -^die Ibenis ; jrou 
must not meddle with the Saguntines : Saguntum b on our 
side of the Ibenis ; you must not stir a foot. Is it oot 
enough that you take Sicily and Sardinia, provinces which 
have been mine from the earliest times ? Will youtakeSpain 
also ? when I shall have retired thence, jiHX will :pMS over 
into Africa. Will pass, did I say! of the two consuls of 
the present year they have sent one to Africa, the odier to 
Spain. There is nothing left to us any where, -unless we 
make good our claim by arms. They may be tiooid and das- 
tardly, who can look for refuge behind them, who can ty 
through safe and quiet roads, and be received into their own 
territories and their own lands. For your part, aecessi^ 
obliges you to be brave ; and, since every mean between vic- 
tory and death is sunk out of reach, you must resolve to oon- 
quer, or should fortune be unfavourable, to meet death in 
battle rather than in flight. If this determination be firmly 
fixed in every one of your breasts, I affirm again, you are 
conquerors. I'he immortal gods never gave to man a more 
invigorating incentive to conquest." 

XLV. The courage of the soldiers on both sides being 
animated to the contest by these exhortations, the Romans 
threw a bridge over the Ticinus, and erected a fort on it for 
its security. While they were employed in this work, the 
Carthaginian sent Maharbal, with a squadron of five hun- 
dred Numidian horse, to ravage the lands of the allies of 
the Roman people. He ordered him to spare the Gauls, as 
much as possible, and to endeavour, by persuasion, to bring 
over their chiefs to his side. When the bridge was finished, 
the Roman army marched over into the country of the Insu- 
brians, and sat down at the distance of five miles from Vic- 
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tumviflB. At tikis place lay Hannibal's camp, who, perceiving 
the approach of a battle, hastily recalled Maharbal and the 
horsemen, and thinking that he could never apply too many 
arguments and encouragements to inspirit his soldiers, called 
them to an assembly, with promises of several kinds of re- 
wards to be conferred on them, that the certain hope of these 
might animate their exertions in the fight. ^ He would give 
them land,^' he told them, *' in Italy, Africa, or Spain, 
wherever they should choose ; exempt from all charges, to 
the person who should receive it, and to bis children. Should 
any prefer money to land, he would give him an equivalent 
in silver. To such of the allies, as wished to become citi- 
zens of Carthage, that privilege nhniild he granted. With 
regard to those who chose rather to return to their native 
homes, he would take care that they should not have cause 
to wish for an exchange of situation with any one of their 
countrynaen*" To the slaves also who attended their mas- 
ters he promised liberty, engaging to give the owners two 
slaves, in the room of each of these. Then, to give them 
full security for the performance of all this, holding in his 
left hand a lamb, and in his right a flint stone, he prayed to 
Jupiter and the rest of the gods, that if he did not fulfil 
these engagements, they would slay him, in like manner as 
he slew that lamb ; and after this imprecation, he broke the 
animal's head with the stone. This had such an effect, that 
all the soldiers, as if they had now received the surety of the 
gods for the ratification of their hopes, and thinking that no- 
thing delayed the enjo3rment of their wishes, but the battle 
not being begun, with one mind, and one voice, demanded 
the fight. 

XLVI. Nothing like the same alacrity appeared among 
the Romans, who, besides other matters, were dispirited by 
some late prodigies. A wolf had entered the camp, and 
after tearing such as he met, made his escape unhurt. A 
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swarm of bees also had pitched on a tree, wUch hung over 
the generaPs tent. After expiating these prodigies, Scipio, 
at the head of his cavalry, and light spearmen, set out toward 
the camp of the enemy, in order to discover, by a near view 
of their forces, how great and of what kind they were ; and 
was met by Hannibal, who had likewise advanced with his 
cavalry to reconnoitre the adjacent grounds. For some time 
neither party descried the other. Afterwards the dust, being 
raised in thicker clouds by the moving of so many men and 
horses, gave notice of approacMng enemies^ both detach- 
ments halted, and made ready for battle. Scipio placed his 
spearmen and Gallic cavalry in front, keeping the Romans 
and the body of allies which accompanied him, as a reserve. 
Hannibal drew the bridled cavalry into the centre, stroigth* 
ening his wings with the Numidians. The shout was scarce* 
ly raised, before the spearmen fled to the second line ; then 
the battle was maintained by the cavalry, for a considerable 
time with doubtful success, but afterwards, in consequence 
of the confusion caused among the horses, by the footmen 
being intermixed with them, many of the riders fell from 
their seats, and others, on seeing their friends surrounded 
and distressed, dismounted to assist them ; so that the fight 
was now carried on mosdy on foot, until the Numidians, 
posted on the wings, taking a small compass, showed them- 
selves on the rear. This terrified and dismayed the Romans, 
whose fears were augmented by a wound received by the 
consul, who was rescued from farther danger by the speedy 
intervention of his son, just arrived at the age of maturity. 
This is the same youth, who is afterwards to enjoy the re- 
nown of terminating this war, and to receive the tide of 
Africanus, on account of his glorious victory over Hannibal 
and the Curthaginians. However, very few fled precipitately, 
except the spearmen, on whom the Numidians made the 
first charge. The rest formed a compact body of cavalry*; 
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who, taking the consul into their centre, and covering him, 
not only with arms, but with their bodies, without any disor- 
der or precipitation in their retreat, brought him back to the 
camp. Coelius attributes the honour of saving the consul to 
a slave, by nation a Ligurian: but I rather wish the account 
to be true which gives it to his son ; and sathe fact is repre- 
sented by most authors, and generally believed. 

XL VII. Such was the first battle with Hannibal, in which 
it manifesdy appeared that the Carthaginian was superior in 
cavalry ; and, consequently, that open plains, such as those 
between the Po and the Alps, were unfavourable to the Ro- 
mans in their operations. Wherefore the consul, on the night 
following, ordering his men to prepare in silence for a march, 
decamped from the Ticinus, and hastened to the Po, in order 
that, before the rafts should be loosened, of which he had 
formed the bridge over that river, he might carry over his 
forces without tumult or interruption from the enemy's pur- 
suit. They got as far as Placentia, before Hannibal received 
any certain information of their departure from the Ticinus. 
Nevertheless, he made prisoners six hundred men, who de- 
layed on the hither bank, spending too much time in unbind- 
ing the raft. He could not pass over the bridge, because, as 
soon as the extremities were untied, the whole collection of 
rafts floated down with the current. Coelius relates, that 
Mago, with the cavalry, and the Spanish infantry, immedi- 
ately swam over the river ; and that Hannibal himself led 
over the rest of the army, through fords somewhat higher 
up, forming the elephants in a line, above them, to break the 
force of the current. These accounts can hardly gain credit 
with people acquainted with the river Po: for it is not credi- 
ble, that the cavalry could stem such a violent current, with- 
out losing their arms and horses, even allowing that all the 
Spaniards were conveyed over on leathern bags inflated ; be- 
sides, that it would have cost a circuit of many days march 
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of livee* A aainbcr of i3mm% eiwoqi nh ig to two jhouaaoA 
foot and two hundred hone, killing the guurds at das gatea^ 
deserted to Hannibal. The Carthaginian received them with 
expressions of much kindness, and after animating their zeal 
by prospects of vast rewards, dismissed them to their respec* 
tive states, to< engage the rest of their countrj^men in his in- 
terest. Scipio, apprehending that this outrage was a signal 
for a general revolt of the Gauls ; and that, infected with the 
same , treacherous spirit, they would run like madmen to 
arms, though still very ill of his wound, marched away in 
silence, at the fourth watch of the following night, toward 
the river Trebia, and removed his camp to higher grounds, 
and hills less advantageous to the operations of cavalry. His 
departure was not so secret as at the Ticinus ; Hannibal, there- 
fore, sending on 6rst the Numidians, afterwards all his ca- 
valry, would have caused great disorder, at least in the rear 
of the army, had not the Numidians, out of their greediness 
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for plunder, turned aside into the forsaken camp of the Ro- 
mans. While searching narrowly every part of it, without 
finding any prize to compensate for the loss of time, they let 
the enemy slip out of their hands. Afterwards, coming 
within sight of the Romans, when they had already passed 
the Trebia, and were pitching their camp, they cut oflF a few, 
who loitered behind the rest on that side of the riven Scipio, 
unable to endqre any longer the pain of his wound, which 
was exasperated by the rough motion in travelling, and at 
the same time judging it prudent to Mrait for his colleague, 
(for he had by this time heard that he was recalled from 
Sicily,) chose a spot near the river, which seemed die safest 
for a fixed station, and diere fortified his camp. Hannibal 
took post at a small distance ; and though he feh much joy 
at the success <xf his cavalry, yet finding no less cause o£ 
anxiety in the scarcity of necessaries, daily increasing as he 
marched through an enemy's country without magazines pre-, 
pared, he sent a detachment to the small town of Clastidium^ 
where the Romans had collected a large store of com.| Here, 
while the troops were preparing for an assault, a prospect 
offered of the town being betrayed to them, and accordingly 
the commander of the garrison, one Dasius, a Brundusian, ficir 
a bribe of no great amount, only four hundred pieces of gold'i^, 
surrendered Clastidium to Hannibal* This served die Car- 
thaginians as a granary, while diey lay encamped on the l>e- 
bia. The prisoners,*who fell into his hands on the surren- 
der of the garrison, he treated without severity, being .de- 
sirous that, at the commencement of his proceedings, a good 
opinion should be conceived of his clemency. 

XLIX. While the operations of the land-forces on the 
Trebia were at a stand, much was effected by land and sea^ 
in and round Sicily, and the other islands adjacent to Italy^ 
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bow htj^ Scmpranms ' dw' conrali ud Inwji'o dv ffiiML Of 
twenty' ^pun^uoraBMSy Bcst by tte Cfuwigpiwiiw %ini cmi 
AcNiMliid tuldicny to mrpgc tSD costt of Itify^'VM' nfteid 
at Liptra, eight ttt die idaad of Vukan, nd tkwe' 
driven by die cnmnt into die 'icraght. At aoon w 
wei^ teen ntm MeetsMi tipelTe dupe weve deipntdled -Vf 
Hiero, King of Syncoae, who Imppened to be' dua in din 
dty waiting fior die fioman oonaol^ and dieee^^todk dieni^ 
widumt ofqKMition) and bnmg^ diem ioto port to BItt- 
aana. From die priaooen it was ^aoovered- dnt, faerfdes 
die fleet of twenty ships to wluch diey belonged, sod wfaicfa 
had been sent agnnst Itsly, anodier of dtirty-five qa» 
qaeremes was on its way to Sicily, to rouse dieir "atacieail 
sllies in dieir cause ; diat didir principal object was die get- 
ting possesuon of Lilybmim, and H was diet)piinosi-of di6 
prisoners diat the same storm by which they had faecttfb^ 
persed, had driven the* other fleet to the 'islands flTiaii s 
TUs intdUgence, JQSt as he rec e ived it, the King d espatched 
in a letter to Marcus iEmilius, the jNvtor, whose province 
Sicily was, and cautioned him to secure Lilybaeum with a 
strong garrison. Immediately the lieutenants-general and 
tribunes, who were with the prstor, were sent off to the 
several states, with orders to keep their men attentive and 
alert in guarding their posts ; aiid that, above all things, Lily- 
bseum should be effectually secured. A proclamation was 
also published, that besides every, warlike preparation, die 
mariners* should bring on board the ships provisions for 
ten days ready dressed, so that no one should have any delay 
to prevent his embarking the moment the signal should be 
given ; and tiiat, through die whole extent of the coast, those 

* Socii navalet. These words sometimes^ as here, mean mereljrtfae 
xnarihers, such as the rowers, and others whose business it is to navisate 
the ship : at other times, they mean the soldiers, who served regularly on 
board the fleet, as those corps who^ with a% are distinguidied by the nme 
of < Marines.' 
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stationed at the watch-towers should be vigilant in looking 
out for the approach of the enemy's fleet. In consequence 
of these precautions, notwithstanding that the Carthaginians 
purposely slackened the course of their ships, designing to 
reach Lilybseum a little before day, they were observed on 
their i^proach i for the moon shone through the whole night, 
and they came with their sails aloft : in the same instant the 
signal was made on the watch-towers, the alarm given in the 
town, and the men embarked in the ships ; one-half of the 
soldiers mounted guard on the walls and at the gates, the, 
other were on board the fleet. On the other hand, the Car* 
thagtnians perceiving that preparations were made for their 
reception, remained until day-break at the mouth of their 
harbour, employing the intermediate time in taking down 
their rigging, and fitting their ships for action. When day 
appeared, diey drew back their fleet into the opien sea, in or* 
der that they might have room for fighting, and give the ene* 
my's ships free egress from the harbour. Nor did the Ro- 
mans decline an engagement, being emboldened by the recol- 
lection of their former successes near that very spot, and by 
confidence in the number and bravery of their men. 

L. When they got into the open sea, the Romans showed 
a desire of coming up with the enemy, and trying their 
strength with them in close fight* The Carthaginians, on 
the contrary, wished to elude their attacks, to efliect the busi- 
ness by skill, not by force, and to make it a contest of ships, 
not of men or arms : for there was on board their fleet an 
abundance of mariners, but a scarcity of soldiers, and when 
a ship was grappled, their number of fighting men to defend 
it was by no means equal to that of the enemy. This cir- 
cumstance being discovered, the Romans assumed additional 
courage from the fulness of their numbers ; and wh!le the 
others were dispirited by their deficiency in that respect, 
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seven Carthaginian ships were quickly surrounded, and the 
rest betook themselves to flight* In the captured ships, there 
were of soldiers and mariners one thousand seven hundred, 
among whom were three Carthaginian nobles. The Roman 
fleet without loss returned into the harbour, one ship only 
being bulged, and even that brought into port. Very soon 
after this battle, before those who were at Messana had heard 
of it, Tiberius Sempronius, the consul, came to that city. On 
his entering the streight, King Hiero, with a fleet complete- 
ly equipped, sailed to meet him, and going from the royal 
galley on board that of the consul, congratulated him on his 
safe arrival with his ships and army. After praying for a 
successful and happy issue to his expedition into Sicily, he 
represented to him the state of the island and the attempt 
lately made by the Carthaginians, assuring him that, as he 
had, in the early part of his life, supported the Roman peo- 
ple in the former war, so would he now, advanced as he was 
in years, support them still with the same degree of spirit ; 
that he would, at his own expense, furnish the consults le- 
gions, and the crews of his ships, with com and clothiitg ; 
and then, acquainting him that Lilybsum and all the mari- 
time states were exposed to imminent danger, he informed 
him that there were many to whom a revolution would be 
highly agreeable. For these reasons the consul judged that 
he ought, without making any delay, to sail on directly to 
Lilybseuip, whither he was accompanied by the King and his 
fleet. On their passage, they received the news of the fight 
of Lilybseum, of the discomfiture of the enemy, and the cap- 
ture of their ships. 

LI. From Lilybaeum, the consul, after dismissing King 
Hiero with his fleet, and leaving the praetor to defend the 
coast of Sicily, sailed over to the island of Melita, which 
was in the possession of the Carthaginians. Immediately on 
his arrival, Hamilcar, son of Gisgo, commander of the gar- 
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lison, and somewhat less than two thousand soldiers, toge- 
ther with the town and the island, were surrendered into his 
hands. From thence he returned in a few days to Lilybseum, 
where all the prisoners taken by the consul, and by the prse- 
tor, except those who were of distinguished birth, were sold 
by public auction.^ V^When the consul thought that side of 
Sicily sufficiently secured, he sailed over to the islands of 
Vulcan, because there was a report that the Carthaginian 
fleet lay there ; biit he met with none at those islands, for 
it happened that they had already passed over to ravage the 
coast of Italy, and, after laying waste the territory of Vibo, 
were now threatening that city. When he was on his return 
to Sicily, he was informed of the descent made by the enemy 
on the territory of Vibo. Letters were, at the same time, 
delivered to him from the senate, containing an account of 
Hannibal's having entered Italy, and, also, orders to come to 
the support of his colleague with all possible expedition. So 
many objects demanding his attention at once, he instantly 
embarked his troops, and sent them by the upper sea to Ari- 
minum ; appointed Sextus Pomponius lieutenant-general, 
with twenty ships of war, to defend the territory of Vibo 
and the sea-coast of Italy ; made up a fleet of fifty sail for 
the prstor Marcus iEmilius ; and, after settling the affairs of 
Sicily, sailed himself with ten ships along the coast of Italy 
to Ariminum, from whence he marched his army to the river 
Trebia, and formed a junction with his colleague. 

LIL And now, both the consuls and the whole of the 
Roman strength being opposed to Hannibal, afforded suffi- 
cient reason to suppose either that the Roman empire would 
be effectually protected by that force, or that there would be 
no room for any farther hopes. Nevertheless, Scipio, dispi- 
rited by the event of the battle between the cavalr}', and by 
his own wound, wished to defer coming to action ; while 
Sempronius, whose spirit had yet met no check, and who. 
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th eref ore ^ potsested the greater eoafideBoe^im impatient of 
•ay delay. The lands betweeii the Trebia and the Po woe 
at that time inhabited by Gaub, who, during tiiis atrugg^ 
between two such potent nattons, showed no paitialiqr to 
ekher partj^ evidently intending to court die ftvovr of die 
conqueror. With this conduct the Romans wen weH aatis* 
fied, provided they kept themselves entirely quiet ; but the 
^Carthaginian was highly displeased, giving out that he had 
come diither on an invitation fixnn the Gaols, to set them at 
liberty. In order to gratify his resentment on that acooont, 
and at the same time to maintun his troops with plunder, he 
ordered two thousand foot and one thousand horse, moady 
Numidians, with some Gauls intermixed, to ravage the whde 
country, from thence onward to the banks of the Po. The 
Gauls, destitute of support, though diey had hitheito kept 
their inclinations doubtful, being now compelled by necessi- 
ty, declared against the authors of dieir suflerings ia-finvour 
of those who were to avenge them ; and sent ansbaasadors to 
the consul to implore the aid of the Romans for a country 
which was suflPering severely, in consequence of the too £stth- 
ful attachment of its inhabitants to the people of Rome. Sci« 
pio approved not either of the cause or of the season for 
undertaking it ; for he doubted the sincerity of that people, 
both on account of many instances of treacherous behaviour, 
and particularly, though the others through length of time 
might have been forgotten, on account of the recent perfidy 
of the Boians. Sempronius, on the contrary, was of ojnnion, 
^at it would be the strongest tie on the fidelity of the allies, 
to let them see that the first who stood in need of aid had 
found protection. He then, while his colleague hesitated, 
despatched his own cavalry, joined by one thousand foot, 
mostly light spearmen, over the Trebia, to protect the lands 
of the Gauls. These falling unexpectedly on the enemy, 
while they were straggling in disorder, and most of them 
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lotded with spoil, cftused great constemationy slew many, 
and drove the rest flying before them to their camp. Though 
repuked by the multitude which sallied out, jret, as soon as 
the rest of their party came up, they again renewed the fight. 
Success afterwards remained doiibtiul ; sometimes they re- 
treated, tometidnes pursued ; but though, at last, the advan- 
tages were equal on both sides, yet the honour of the victory 
was more generally attributed to the Romans. 

LIII. But to no one did it appear more important and 
complete, than to the consul himself. He was transported 
with joy, at having obtained a victory with that part of the 
troops, which, under his associate, had been defeated. ^ The 
spirits of the soldiers," he said, ^ were now revived ; nor 
•was there any one, except his colleague, who wbhed a delay 
of action. He, more disordered in mind than in body, and 
reflecting on his wound, shuddered at the thoughts of fight- 
ing and of arms. But others ought not to siiik into fieeUe- 
ness doDg with a sick man. For to what purpose was farther 
delay, or waste of time ? What third consul or what other 
army was to be wmted for i The Carthaginians were encamp- 
ed in Italy, almost within sight of the city. Their designs did 
not aim at Sicily and Sardmia, which were taken from them, 
nor at the patrts of Spain on this side of the Iberus, but at the 
expulsion of die Romans fix>m the land of their fathers, from 
die soil in which they were bom. What sighs would it draw 
from diese," said he, ^ who were accustomed to carry war to 
the very walls of Carthage, if they were to see us, their off- 
spring, at the head of consular armies, skulking within our 
camp in the heart of Italy ; and a Carthaginian possessed of 
the domimon over the whole extent of country between the 
Alps and the Apennine ?" In this manner did he argue, 
sicdng with his colleague, and also at die head quarters, as if 
he were haranguing an assembly. He was, besides, incited 
to expeditious measures by die approach of the time of the 
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'WOQld be more >dvintigi qui to Ae eueiuyt watcdjrtartc^ 
ttmed my ditttnt hope thit die connde wotdd eater oo nqr 
•ctioii widioot cemian md fbreugfat t bat iiiidentni£ng, fint 
from report) and ■ft er w w di6am e g perieoce, dutt die tenper 
flf one 01 then wm ficty no ptwuBi|il'Uftui| 'md Mippoeng 
wt prennnpnon BagBHOted' of ne' BbcccM at ne nrtde wtlfa 
die {dundermg party, be dten made litde doidit bat datt be 
•hould soon have an opportunity of coming to iction — en oc- 
casion which he was earnestly solicitous to improve, while 
the troops of the enemy were raw, while the more able of 
their commanders was, by his wound, rendered incapd>le of 
exertion, and while the Gauls were disposed to act with vi- 
goDT ; for he well knew that these, whose number was very 
great, would follow him with the less zeal, in proportioo as 
they wert drawn away to a greater diatance from home. Thus 
wishing for a speedy engagement, he intended, should any 
delay be giveil, to use every means to bring it about. The 
Cauls, whom he employed as spies, (because they were die 
better fitted for it, especially as men of that nadon served in 
both camps,) brought intelligence that the Romans were pre- 
pared for battle ; on which, the Cardiaginian began to look 
about for a place where he might form an ambuscade. 

LIV. In the middle, between the camps, ran a rivulet, 
whose banks were uncommonly steep ; die adjacent ground 
was covered with such heibs as grow in marshes, with bushes 
and brambles, which usually overspread uncultivated' gromid. 
On examining die {dace himsdf, and finding' it to be ct paMe 
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of concealing even horsemen, he said to Mago, his brother, 
^^ This is the spot which you must occupy. Choose out from 
the whole number of horse and foot a hundred men of each, 
and come with them to me at the first watch. It is now time 
to take refreshment.'' Thus, the attending officers were dis- 
missed. In some little time Mago came with his chosen 
band, and Hannibal said, ^^ I see you are very able men ; but 
that you may be strong, not only in spirit, but in number, let 
each of you choose nine like yourselves out of the troops and 
companies ; Mago will shew you the place where you are to 
lie in wait. You will have to deal with an enemy who is blind 
with respect to these stratagems of war." Having thus sent off 
this detachment of one thousand horse and one thousand foot 
under Mago, Hannibal ordered the Numidian cavalry to cross 
the ri ver Trebia at the first light ; to ride up to the enemy's gates, 
and, discharging their weapons against their men on guard, to 
draw them out to battle, and then, as soon as the fight should 
be commenced, to retreat leisurely, and by that means draw 
them on to the other side of the river. These were his or- 
ders to the Numidians. To the other officers, both of cavalry 
and infantry, he gave directions to cause their men to take 
refreshment ; and then, under arms, and with their horses 
accoutered, to wait the signal. . On the alarm first given by 
the Numidians, Sempronius, eager for action, led out, first, 
all the cavalry, being full of confidence in that part of his 
force ; then six thousand foot, and at last the whole body of 
infantry, to the ground previously fixed upon in the plan 
which he had adopted. It was then winter, and the weather 
snowy, in those places which lie between the Alps and the 
Apennine, and the cold was rendered exceedingly intense by 
the proximity of rivers and marshes. Besides this, both men 
and horses being drawn out in a hurry, without having first 
taken food, or used any precaution to guard against the in- 
temperature of the air, were quite chilled, and as they ap- 
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LV/ Btcunrfaik Hnaifain Mitfm W fim 9wda befan 
ibiir tentft f eil irm dbtribMnl to emy enfiny to lab»- 
cite Aor jonita,iiMltfae^hadatIdiara«BfraAad ihemitlfca 
with £M)d. Ac tapD, tlMn^Ms, as ■nrfigmica was haiiinH 
that llie tMtmy laid pawiJ titt jftmv Acjr took ama wkb 
■pri ^y vtgoar bodi of miuA mtA bodlir, and Am hti^uuk 
to batde. Hvambal placed m lb* n» the Bakanaaa mi 
light^omed troopv, amountiag to aboot eq^ theuiapJ } and, 
in a second line, his hearicr-unied in&ntiy, tlie vun power 
and strength of his army. Tlie flanks he covered with tea 
dwniund cavidjy, aod dividing the elephants, placed hsifof 
them on the extremity of each wing. The consul seeing his 
cavalry, who pressed the pursuit with disorderly haate, taken 
at a disadvantage by the Numidiaaa, suddcidy turning opoa 
diem, recalled them by the signal ibr retreat, and posted then 
cm the flanks of the foot. His army consisted of eightrcB 
diousaad Romans, twenty dmusand of the allies and Latise 
eoDfcdcrates, beside die auxiliary troops of the CcDomaniaBa, 
die only Gallic state that cootimied faithful to dwir cause. 
This was the force em[doyed in that engagement. The batde 
was begun by the Balearians, who being too powerfully op* 
posed by the legions, the Ught-armed troops were hastily 
drawn oS" to the wings ; which circumstance proved the cause 
of the Romm cavalry being qoickly overpowered ; for being 
in number but four thousand, they bad heton been huriif 
aUe to maintain their gromd against ten thousand ; espeta- 
aOy as they were fidgued, and the otbeis moedy fresh ; but 
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now they were overwhelmed under a cloud aui it were of 
Javelins thrown by the Balearians. Besides this, the ele- 
phants advancing on the extremities of the wings, so terrified 
the horses, as to occasion a general rout. The fight between 
the infantry was maintained by an equality of spirit rather 
than of strength : for, with respect to the latter, the Cartha- 
ginians had brought theirs fresh into the battle, invigorated 
by food ; the Romans, on the contrary, were enfeebled by 
fasting aUd fatigue, and their limbs stiffened and benumbed 
with cold. They would, notwithstanding, have maintained 
their ground by dint of courage, had the conflict rested solely 
between them and the infantry. But the Balearians, after 
the discomfiture of the cavalry, poured darts on their flanks, 
and the elephants had now made their way to the centre of 
the line of the infantry ; while Mago, with his Numidians, 
as soon as the army had passed by their larking place with- 
out observing them, started up at once, end caused dreadful 
confusion and terror in the rear. 

LVI. Encompassed by so many perils, the line, notwith- 
standing, stood for a long time unbroken, even (which was 
most surprising to all) by the attack of the elephants. The 
light infantry, stationed for that purpose, plying these brisk- 
ly with iron javelins, made them^m back ; and then, follow- 
ing them behind, darted their weapons into them, under the 
tails, in which part, the skin being softest, it is easy to wound 
them/Hnien they were by these means put into disorder, and 
ready 'ra vent their fury on their own party, Hannibal order- 
ed them to be driven away from the centre towards the ex- 
tremity of the left wing, against the auxiliary Gauls. These 
they instantly put to open flight, which spread new terror 
among the Romans. They were now obliged to fight in the 
form of a circle ; when about ten thousand of them, having no 
other means of escape, forced their way, with great slaugh- 
ter, through the centre of the African line, which was com^ 
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IKMed of die Gallic ualwrift; «Bd, wm tbcy couM wMher 
return to their ctmp^ froa whidi tbcjr weffe wkM out by fbft 
river, nor, by rewoo of the heavy nin, dhooveir Id what part 
diey £ouM aaeiat their frienda, diey proceeded amight to 
JPbtceotia. i After thia, aererd nanihr irruptiQiia veie made 
firom all quartera, and Aoae who pushed iowaanda the river 
were eidier drowned m the eddiea, or, heakating to entor liie 
vrater, were cut off, Sone, who, in their ffight, diaperaed 
themaelvea over the country, falling in with the tracka of die 
body of troopa which had retreatedy feUowed them to Pla* 
centia ; others, from their fears of the enemy, aaaumed bold* 
ness to attempt die stream, and, accomplishing diefar passage, 
arrived at the camp. The run, mised with anow, and die 
intolerable aeverity of the cold, deatroyed great numbers of 
men and horses, and almoat all die elephanta. The Cartha* 
ginians continued the pursuit no fiuther than Che river Tie* 
bia, and returned to their camp so benumbed with the cold, 
as to be scarcely capable of feeling joy for the victory ; inao* 
much that diougfa, during the following night, the guard of 
die Roman camp, and a great part at least of their soldiers, 
passed the Trebia on raits, the Carthaginians either perceived 
nothing of the matter through the noiae made by the rain, or 
being, by weariness and wounds, disabled to move, pretend* 
ed that they did not perceive it ; and the enemy lying quiet, 
the consul Scipio led the troops in silence to Placentia, and 
thence across the Po to Cremona, lest the two armies, win« 
tering in one colony, should be too great a burthen. 

LVII. The news of this disaster caused such constema* 

^ tion in Rome, that people supposed the enemy would come 

directly to attack the city ; and they could see no hope nor 

aid to enable them to repel an assault from the walla and 

gates. One consul had been defeated at the Ticinus, the 

,, other recalled from Sicily ; and now that both the consuls, 

'^ and two consular armies, had been defeated, what other com- 
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manders, what other legions were there whom they could 
call to their support i While they were possessed by such 
desponding fears, the consul Sempronius arrived ; for though 
the enemy's cavalry were scattered over the whole face of 
the country in search of plunder, yet he had passed through 
the midst of them with the utmost hazard, and with a great- 
er degree of boldness than of prudence, or of hope, either of 
escaping notice, or of being able to make resistance in case, 
he were discovered. After holding the election of consuls, 
the only business which rendered his presence particularly 
necessary at the time, he returned to his winter-quarters. 
The consuls elected were Cneius Servilius and Caius Flami« 
nius. Even in their winter-quarters the Romans were not 
allowed to rest, the Numidian cavalry spreading themselves 
round on every side ; the Celtiberians and Lusitanians doing 
the same, where the ground was too difficult for the horse ; 
so that no provisions of any kind could be brought in, except 
what were conveyed on the Po in ships. There was, near 
Placentia, a magazine fortified with strong works, and sup- 
plied with a numerous garrison. In hopes of gaining pos- 
session of this strong hold, Hannibal marched at the head of 
his cavalry and light infantry ; and judging that the success 
of the enterprize would depend, principally, on the design 
being kept secret, made the attack by night ; but he did not 
escape the vigilance of the guards, as a shout was instantly 
raised so loud that it was heard even at Placentia. In con- 
sequence of this, the consul came to the spot before day with 
his cavalry, having ordered the legions to follow in order of 
battle.* Meanwhile, the action began between the cavalry, 
in which Hannibal, being wounded, and retiring from the 

* Agmen guadratum, lig^ifiei not a regular line of battle, but tbe troops 
marching in the mme order in which they were formed in the field of 
battle, the Velitet in front, and then the ffaitatip Printipn^ and 7V/ant, iu 
ihcir order. 
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6|^ his awn beannc dupoilect f nd the -ddeaoa of Ac lot- 
ticM mu eflEectuaUy nuntMned. After dw, tiking but ■ 
few dayi to mt, and Kticdjr dlowiBg dofc far Us vound 
tB be dtanwghly beakd, be Mt out to lay aicge to Victum- 
vb«. Thii bad been fortified by the RonaBs far a magauae, 
m the time of the Gallic war. Afterward, nunben of peo. • 
pie, bam all the nci^iboaring etatct, fixing dteir rcaidence 
round it, nuKle it a populotu place, and at diis juncture, fear 
of the enemy'a dcpredatiuu had driveD into it the greater 
part of the country people. The multitude, thus composed, 
being excited to a warmth of courage by the report of the 
gallant defence made by the garrison near Placenda, snatch- 
ed up arms, and marched out to meet Hannibal. The parties 
^gaged on the road, in the order cS march rather than of 
batde, and sb there was, on one side, nothing more than a 
disorderly crowd, an the other a leader confident of his sol- 
diers, and a soldiery confident of their leader, a number, not 
leas than thirty-five thousand, was routed by a small party. 
Next day they capitulated, and received a garrison within 
their walls. They were then ordered to deliver up their arms, 
with which they had no sooner complied, than a signal was 
suddenly given to the conquerors to sack the city, as if uken 
by storm. Nor have writers, in cases of the like nature, 
mentioned any one calamity which was not Buffered on thb 
occasion : every outrage, which lust, cruelty, and inhuman 
insolence could dicute, being practised on those wretched 
people. Such were Hannibal's enterprizes during the win- 
ter. 

LVIII. After this he gave rest to his troops, but not for 
any great length of time, only while the cold was intolera- 
ble. Upon the first, and even uncertain appearances of spring, 
he left his winter-quarters, and marched towards Etruria, 
determined, either by force or persuasion, to prevail on that 
nation to join him, as he had already managed the Gauls 
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and Liguriana. As he was attempting to cross the Apen- 
nine, he was encountered by a storm so furious, that its 
effecu almost equalled in severity the disasters of the Alps. 
The rain, which was attended with a high wind, being driven 
direcdy into the men's faces, they at first halted, because 
they must either have cast away their arms, or, if they per- 
sisted to struggle forward, would be whirled round by the 
hurricane, and thrown on the ground. Afterwards, scarcely 
able to respire, they turned their backs to the wind, and for 
awhile sat down. But now, the whole atmosphere resounded 
with loud thunder, and lightnings flashed between the tre- 
mendous peals, by which all were stunned, and reduced, by 
terror, nearly to a state of insensibility. At length the vio- 
lence of the rain abating, and the fury of the wind increasing, 
the more necessary it was judged to pitch their camp on the 
very spot, where they had been surprised by the tempest. 
But this was, in a manner, beginning their toils anew. For 
neither could they well spread their canvass, nor fix the poles ; 
and such tents as they did get raised, they could not keep 
standing, the wind tearing and sweeping off every thing in 
its way. And soon after, the water, being raised aloft by 
the force of the wind, and congealed by the cold which pre- 
vailed above the summits of the mountains, came down in 
such a torrent of snowy hail, that the men, giving over all 
their endeavours, threw themselves flat on their faces, buried 
under, rather than protected by, their coverings. This was 
followed by cold so intense, that when they wished to rise 
from among the wretched crowd of prostrated men and cat- 
tle, they were for a long time unable to effect it, their sinews 
being so stiffly frozen that they were scarcely able to bend 
their joints. In some time, when, after many efforts, they at 
length regained the power of motion, and recovered some 
degree of spirits, and when fires began to be kindled in a few 
places, every one who was unable to assist himself had re- 
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0OBTB6 to lil6 Mu 01 OiMM* TNlfO^QSyB tlMy VtflMIBra itt uWk 

spot, M if pent up by m CBesiy. Great mmben of amii ami 
cotUe perished, aad likewite oevta* of die elephaitoi whidi 
luid surtived the battle at die IVebia, 

LIX. DeteendiBg therefore firem the Apeoohie, he direct- 
ed his route back towards Placcntia ; and^ havkig auirched 
leu miles, pitched his camp, l^ext day he led out agi^nst 
the enemy twdve thousand foot, and fi^ thousand hone. 
ITor did the consul Sempr oa ius (far he had Isy diia time re* 
turned from Rome) decline a battk ; and, during that day, 
the armies lay encamped within diree miles of each odier. 
On the following, diey fought with the g re atest bra ve ry , and 
with variaUe success. Ai die first onset, the superioriqr' was 
so great on the side <rf the Romans, rthat diey not onfy had 
the better in die fight, but drove the enemy from dieir 
ground, pursued them to dieir camp^ and presendy attacked 
the camp itself. Hannibd, after posting a lew to defend the 
rampart and gates; collected the rest in close order, in the 
middle of the camp, ordering them to watch attentively the 
signal for sallying forth. It was now near the ninth hour of 
the day, when the Roman, having fatigued his troops without 
eflfect, and seeing no prospect of success, gave the signal for 
retreat. As soon as Hannibal perceived that they slackened 
their efforts, and were retiring from the camp, he instantly 
sent out his cavalry against them, on the right and left; and 
he himself, at the head of the main body of infantry, rushed 
out in the middle. Seldom has there been a fight more des- 
perate, and never, perhaps, one more remarkable for the loss 
on both sides than this would have been, had the day-light 
allowed it to continue ; but night put a stop to the battle, 
while its fury was at the highest. The numbers slain, there- 
fore, were not great, in proportion to the violence of the con- 
flict ; and as both parties had met nearly equal success, so 
they separated with equal loss. On neither side fell more 
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than six hundred foot, and half that number of horse. But 
the loss of the Romans was more considerable in regard of 
the quality, than of the number of their slain ; for among the 
killed were several of equestrian rank, five military tribunes, 
and three prefects of the allies. Immediately after this bat« 
tie, Hannibal removed into Liguria ; Sempronius, to Luca. 
On Haiyaibars arrival among the Ligurians, that people, in 
order to convince him of their sincerity in the treaty of peace 
and alliance which they had concluded, delivered into his 
hands two Roman qusrators, Caius Fulvius and Lucius Lu- 
cretius, with two military tribunes, and five persons of eques- 
trian rank, mosdy the sons of senators, all of whom they had 
seized in a treacherous manner. 

LX. While these transactions passed in Italy, Cneius Cor- 
nelius Scipio, who was sent with the fleet and army jnto 
Spain, after his departure from the moudi of the Rhone, 
sailing round the Pyrenean mountains, put into Emporic, 
where he disembarked his army ; and beginning with the 
Laoetans, partly by renewing old treaties, partly by forming 
new ones, he brought under the dominion of the Romans the 
whole coast, as far as the river Iberus. The reputation of 
clemency, which he acquired by these means, had the most 
powerful effect, not only on the maritime states, but on the 
more barbarous nations in the interior and mountainous parts ; 
insomuch that, besides agreeing to terms of peace, they con- 
cluded also an alliance with him, and several strong cohorts 
of auxiliaries were raised among them. The country on this 
side the Iberus was the province of Hanno, whom Hannibal 
had left behind for the defence of that tract. Seeing, there- 
fore, a necessity, before the whole country should join the 
enemy, of exerting himself to obviate that evil, he encamped 
his forces within sight of them, and offered them battle ; this 
offer the Roman did not hesitate to accept; for, knowing that 
iie must fight Hanno and Hasdrubai, he was better pleased 
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fo engage each of them Mparatcl)r« Ifaaa to ten to deil with 
bodi togedier. Nor waa die di^Mite veiy atrun^y conteated; 
ffix thousand of the enemy vera dain, and two dwpaand M- 
ken, besides the guard of the camp, for that also waa stoni^ 
ed, and the genend himself, and many ^ndpal ofiicets, made 
prUoners. The town of SdsaU too, wfakb stood not fitf 
from the camp, fell into die hands of die coaqn en ns. The 
apoil of diis tovn consisted of arddea of tiifling valoe ; the 
' lunutorc was mean, suiting barbarians, and die slavea of little 
price. But the camp amply enriched the sofdiers with die 
efiects, not only of the army just now cooqaerots, but Uke- 
wise with those of die army serving under Hannibal, who, to 
avoid being encumbered m dieir march with heavy baggage, 
had left ^most all their valuable substance od that side of the 
Pyrenees. 

LXI. Hasdrubal, before any certain account of this disas- 
ter reached him, had crossed the Ibenis with eight thousand 
foot and one thousand horse, intending to meet the Romans 
at their first arrival ; as abon as he was informed of the ruin 
of affairs at Sciasis, and the loss of the camp, he turned his 
route towards the sea. Xot far from Tarraco, meeting the 
soldiers belonging to the fleet, and the mariners scattered and 
straggling through the country, among whom success, as is 
usual, had begotten negligence, he deuched his cavalry in 
several parties against diem, and with great slaughter and 
greater affright drove them to their ships. But not daring 
to continue longer in that quarter, lest he might be surprised 
by Scipio, he withdrew to the other side of the Iberus. On 
the other hand, Scipio, on hearing of this new enemy, has- 
tened to the spot with all expedition, and, after punishing a 
few of the commanders of ships, and leaving a small garri- 
son at Tarraco, returned with the fleet to Emporie. Scarcely 
had he departed, when Hasdrubal arrived, and having pre- 
vailed on the state of the Ilergetans, which had ^ven hoa- 
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tages to Sdpio to change sides, he, with the young men of 
that state, ravaged the lands of those who adhered with fide- 
lity to their alliance with the Romans. Afterwards, on find- 
ing that Scipio was roused thereby from his winter-quarters, 
he again entirely evacuated the country on this side of the 

• 

Iberus. Scipio, leading his army to take vengeance on the 
Uergetans, t^us abandoned by the author of their revolt, 
and driving them all into Athanagia, invested the city, 
which was the capital of the state. In the 'space of a few 
days he reduced them to entire submission and obedience, 
compelled them to give a greater number of hostages than 
before, and also to pay a sum of money as a fine. From 
thence he proceeded against the Ausetanians near the Ibe- 
rus, whohad likewise joined in a league with the Carthagi- 
nians. After he had invested their city, the Lacetans at- 
tempted by night to bring succour to their neighbours ; but 
he surprised them by an ambuscade, when they were close 
to the city and just about to enter ; twelve thousand of them 
were slain, and the rest, mostly w^out their arms, dispers- 
ing up and down through the country, fled to their homes 
by different ways. Neither would the besieged have been 
able to make a defence, but for the severity of the winter, 
which obstructed the operations of the besiegers. The siege 
lasted thirty days, during which the snow lay seldom less 
than four feet deep, and it had covered over the machines 
and engines of the Romans, in such a manner, as that of it- 
self alone it proved a sufficient defence against the fires 
which were often thrown on them by the enemy. At last, 
Hamusitus their chieftain, having fled away to Hasdrubal, 
they capitulated on the terms of paying twenty talents of 
silver.* The army then returned into winter-quarters at 
Tarraco. 
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l.xn. Duting dilt ^piMier, ¥ RffM^ mH imim 

people's HHkldt hAte-onoe tifeelt » tittii i u w> ari i«^wrt»<<a»t 
Mtttjr were repoMd «lid.iiiMd««fy ftdnlttA -Afltopg 
atfiens it was saSd, tlM fli btot-oCiiMpmNb Inailf ^ nd 
erijrsix riKmdte oUi^ h^d^ la tte lMlMttifts%-«id^ 
¥ la, TritHuphe ;" tlift^ m Ae caifle mirtfifr» M^ oitlMriy «f 
kis ewB iceord, iBouBfcd tt^ to A* Mrd'Mdfy «(• 1 ikwlMir 
Whence, being .sflMghted bf Ae noisd old testis ^ibt Wmh 
bitsnts, he thnw hisdsetf doWn i dwl • Ught httd -snieimd 
kl {he skj in the fans of iMps i. duift the teiq^ ^-Hspe, 
in the hMh-msrhet, wss struck by <K{^in|;i 4hsif m Ismi 
▼iam^ the spenr of Ji»o hnd sbakn di icsdri n*d dMi m 
crow hnd flown aito the teaspte of Jino sMt^ pilshsd <m dm 
▼ery couchi diat,^ in the distriel ol AiiHtsniuaif ki 
places, apparitioDS of men hi irhste gannenis hadhoc» 
aft a distance, bat had not come dose to anfhodf i diM m 
Fidkittni, a diowsr of sMnes had fldkn i at CflWOi Ike dma- 
ing tickets were diminishod in size; in Graul, * wolf snatched 
the sword of a soldier on gaard out of the scabbard, and ran 
away with it. With respect to the other prodigies, the de- 
cemvirs were commanded'to consuk the books : but on ac* 
count of the shower of stones in Picenum, the nine days' 
festival was ordered to be celebrated, and the expiating of 
the rest, one after another, was almost the sole occupati<m of 
the state. In the first place was performed a purification of 
the city ; victims, of the greater kinds, were offered to such 
gods as were pointed out by directions. An offering of forty 
pounds weight of gold was carried to the temple of Juno at 
Lanuvium, and the matrons dedicated a brazen statue to Ju- 
no on the Aventine. A Lectistemium was ordered at Caere, 
where the divining tickets were diminished ; also a supplica^ 
tion to Fortune at Algidum. At Rome, likewise, a Lectis- 
temium was ordered in honour of the goddess Youth, and a 
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supplication to be perfonned, by individuals, at the temple 
of Hercules, and then, by the whole body of the people, at 
all the several shrines. To Genius five of the greater vie* 
tims were offered ; and the prstor Caius Atilius Serranus 
was ordered to vow certain performances, in case the com* 
monweahh should continue for ten years in its present state. 
These expiations and vows being performed, in conformity 
to the directions of the Sibylline books, people's minds were, 
in a good measure, relieved from the burthen of religious ap- 
prehensions. 

LXIII. Flaminius, one of the consuls elect, to whom had 
(alien by lot the legions which wintered at Placentia, sent an 
edict and letter to the consul, desiring that those troops should 
be ready in camp at Ariminum on the ides of March. His 
design was to enter on the office of consul in his province : 
for he remembered his old disputes with the patriciani, the 
contests in which he had engaged with them when tribune 
of the commons, and afterwards, when consul, first about the 
consulship, his election to which they wanted to annul, and 
then about a triumph. He was besides hated by the patri- 
cians on account of a new law, prejudicial to the senators, 
introduced by Caius Claudius a plebeian tribune, to which 
Caius Flaminius alone, of all the patricians, had given his 
support, — that no senator, or son of a senator, should be 
owner ^f a ship fit for sea- voyages, which contained more 
than three hundred amphoras*. This size was thought suffi- 
cient for conveying the produce of their farms, and every 
kind of traffic was deemed unbecoming a senator. This 
business had been contested with the utmost degree of heat, 
and had procured to Flaminius, the advocate for the law, 
great hatred among the nobility, but as great popularity 
among the commons, and, in consequt^nce of this, a second 

* About ten tons. 
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comnhhip. For ihe»a wtmtmj ■ i Mp e uiug dm thef mMHii 
hf fidtifying tlie w iBp ic ^ bjr the ddhgr of iditotin g tkei^ 
ii>twift iiuiti?ii| md other hapcJimcHti to.iridch oconml ww 
liaUe, deliiB him m die citf, ho pretended a jooiney, aad^ 
wh3e yet in m privnte copoeilf ^ went teerdfy imo die pn»> 
▼ince. This ttep, when it becMne known, added Imh n- 
tentment to the aumoeiqr wU^ befbtfe thie, poeeeeaed the 
hreatto of die eenaton; d^y exchdmirf) that ^Caitw Fhi* 
ninhis now waged war, not only widi the een^e, ban with 
the inunoital gods. That fanneriy having been nuMle oqb- 
•id under propidone anspicea, diough goda and men onited 
in recalling him when ready to give batde, he had refoaed 
obedience ; and now, oomciooa df having treeted them with 
disrespect, had fled to avoid the Capitol, and the Cttstoasary 
ofleringof vows ; unwillbg, on the day of his entering into 
office, to. approach the temple of Jupiter supremely good and 
great j to see and ccaisult the senate, to whom he. knew that 
he was odious ; and diat he was die only person by whom 
they were hated ; that he had failed to proclaim the Latine 
festival, and to perform on the Alban mount the customary 
sacrifices to Jupiter Latiaris ; to go up to the Capitol, under 
the direction of auspices, in order to offer vows, and thence 
to proceed to his province in the habit of a commander, and 
attended by lictors. Instead of which, he had gone off, with- 
out badges of authority, without lictors, like a soldier's ser- 
vant, privately and by stealth : just as if he were quitting his 
country to go into eule ; supposing, no doubt, that he might 
assume his office in a manner more suitable to the dignity of 
supreme magistrate at Ariminum, than at Rome, and put on 
the consular robe in a public inn better than in lus own dwel- 
ling." They resolved, unanimously, that he should be recal- 
led i that his return should be insisted upon ; and that he 
should be compelled to perform, in person, all duties both to 
gods and men, before he went to his province« On this em- 
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bassy (for it was resolved that ambassadors should be sent) 
went Quintus Terentius and Marcus Antistius, whose argu- 
ments had no more weight with him than had the letter sent 
to him by the senate in his former consulate. In a few da]r8 
after, he entered on his office, and as he was offering a sacri- 
fice on the occasion, a calf, after receiving a stroke, made its 
escape out of the hands of those who officiated at the sacri- 
fice, and sprinkled many of the by-standers with its blood. 
The conftision and disorder was great, but still greater among 
those at a distance, who knew not the cause of the disturb- 
ance. This was generally interpreted as an omen of dread- 
ful import Then, after receiving two legions from Sempro- 
nius, the consul of the former year, and two from the prsetor, 
Caius Atilius began his march towards EtTuria, through the 
passes of the Apennines. 
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